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PREFACE, 


T’ MUST pray the read'ei^pft'itb^ fotftfeli 
'■ * A 10 remeirfler that "wfe'diity at 

.|>R me at Oxford i$ of an txaeptiohally colpj 
^arartt-r. Dirwtly, it.-is to awakei^c interest 
J^piis in a study which they .b|^ - hitherto. 
’^unattractive, «id awwined to be:,'iaeli|s ; but toope 
U(iixrat!\cly,:it ffe toT^iie thc pritu^cs by which the 
stiitljt^tscl^ifewj^ be gwJed; and! p, laiiditate their 
SHjXurity agatost the dou^ with wSich frequent diacus»- 
sion itas !atcly.tsnct^b(jhid.|l&»bje^^ wtiidh nJl think 
tticnisctees competent to dtscusB. ‘The possibility of 
»uc)i vindication is, of eottr^. implied’ in the.oi^nal 
consent of the Uniwrs^Kflrto the establishment of Art 
Professorships^ Nothing can be made an element of 
education of whWr^-it f* nopossible, to determine 


whether it is ill done or.wtii; acd thesfdcar assertion 
that there is a caaon.^^ti^ fonHative Art is, at this 
time, a more in>port|^ function of each Ltnversity 
than the instruction hf its you^r members in any 
branch of practical skill. It letters comparatively 



jScii ^ PKEJj^-. 

•>!i^hcthcr few or stydiettts kam to 

'draw; but it, maltor^, inoch that aU who karn should 
be taught atcuracy;,.^ And,^ the number who may 
he justifiablj|a|[ji&cd forgive any part of the time tlwy 
spend, a: stthdiy of painting or sculpture 

de|:|ei^y|^| hnally mmf dependi on tlicir '' 
(:rei^iw^™t’‘'^n^g' and sculpture^ no less 
^hap lailguag^^- p|j' tnaiili|;‘44aiiOntng/haw’ grammar 
plod ' iEiotho<^-^th4t*the^ pcriniii a recT:^n liable dis- 
.tinctioh between " scljohirsbip and ignorance* and, 
^tjuforce a constantf dfcsti|ictiOi^k^, betwe^ Right and;" 

'Vrong. . ‘ . 

e opening ^aursi^e»f Lechircs tm Sculpture is v. 


ih<*refore restricted to the stalOTcnL r of first 

' ' i f ", , 

fTindpkr*^, but of ih'^se whicir vfW i!!usll^d,ed ^3* the 
practice of one .>v0S[, and ihat priaice 
cjijpiesi ^branch, thc"a;p||.lysis M, cooM lie certi- 

fied by , easily acccssv‘1 Je exAmpIci, aat|;**ah|id the 
indiiput^btf! cvidenct pjbiotograpliy»^ ' 


i»bof>>;;mphy cattr^v - i. ,j the,, cfei||iidf latj;'*'' a«i’ tiru-SrliiMi 
.HCu1|Mmx* ; Usf. iu au-rltrs v Kft ^ hari<<*ny with iIj* 

more j ivughl V piciurt*,^jue • r-at i - »• the icmScr^ 

. ;»li yiph fra^ ..rn; ^ the iKtlor Ci>cb,nxtk>tt of 
- ' i,, ’,*1' uy the q' ffh-n: f><,njki4H4 is-ton?, ti i-iiiod empt’uyt^ 

, .I’-'-sof iiiU I b«hf rc, C*itsi 

>.,,ea firom ih«' w v.stij** ; thmi »« |»b«ttogrjSt|>li^ith 

^ -.1 int. }frr«*e<! j'»r<#cei'S, PiUc Xlh it 

exc'ipls..n:it itfg pure inv/...u..' ^-.>avii«g Um? «M #c|w»l, esfCtrt 
knib carinrti tUrf.n;»;h -.y j.',y AJk-fi, w. •» ^ 



Theewtusiori of thc f^rniTilS Lecture* of the toun^ 
fitpi the series noff^ublisbed, is in eurt|(rtQ marh^ 
more definitely lids Hmftati^ of niiy.snS^^ S but in 
other respects :ilie Lectures^ have in 

arranging them Tor the pressj a!i4^||:c.f||pniuns!w tliem 
triisteii at #e, ume-^ extegtpori ^^fe vii^^fnQt thr43a:h 
^ intfolenw, bjdt bet^.usf always 

■/most ksteliigible wli€n^ni<^^ijni|fe|;,'piav^bccn 
^ .aubstante W:?the i»ej^)f my and in.' 0 

I said too in’pcTOt’dv. comnlttecji;^ ’ '* 

‘ ' r ^ j. - V 

... -'J. In one csseutial necessary 

ha^; 5 r^^^^i Lhad intended 
eto ''>|[||erenc^‘in my rnlvcrsity Lectures, to 

i xis^ig A^ t, jix‘'ept lajiere it might 

be excellence. 

^WfeyrAtii jtira^rap|i, of my 

■' Y#.i ■ *. 

pfe «')* l.'tuci’^ klhM.fm\'^£knf 

i^ynfs J - 1 'n>i.>i;yajpi3i‘tmni4ht 

5*' 4 I - ' c -v’ 1; ; 

». r, > .'lii*.'; jr Ci'it^aic ’ v. .tuu um: \br«‘sii; luti 

ii.- i«- :Mt J vfl» AS»iap|l^<^',lp !■ 'I’.f' t ' \.>i\n.'>' of it, 

tt'h;:h i'- Wt'ft . ? i!i» .. i^u.i yj;. 

The cnlr^rj;'*’ ][^h ■■•■«.iflph« f* v i; ; iv "He Lntaic K.x>m ^erc tit;^*le 
ic*f' )jit" wSih hy Scffrani i5|j'4s#rtrA\ Stwili 

' ‘ ihe .. «■ Ia<,vi ra me l»> Mr* liuigw 

is i»ckrrtn,i-,iji;ai ;» n<«' r, L‘ -^ar.re^ j ^hoU|»h w,i:h tkinU 
winch tic*i riiiiuln uu^^o* k.*:? tho)- i tt’silmtsj for 

Mt. dwsw the Adynifipiri^t.'-* UL X.. a,t3i^;! wkI drew 

«nd'eii|,rrjivdl«ir<ry w<>i?ficiit iil'|fca!s1x» 

* P is Bfiw inui*vlcil Set* fAUi.r?r VU*, 


fhe'feb:^ iTs.’^pr in"'* 


J rvn^ 
vt;*- iN *a<te f« the i*ntj^v 




liULUgarid^ I h^pedi Imvt been accovn* 

pH^ied refemne deserving of 

blame; ’ Royal Academy in 

the fa-ewnt*- 

fi'05? orf] 

iH> rc^scue 

yilo witl||^|-4he etTOfs 
influenbrof |»lausib}e 

. 4 # _ 




*A>’ 

me* a nem^ty of departing 
itioti. The tssk of mipartiai 






4, 


am ^eU 


^jS^i wa^er}' notable in ihla ^ 
cnifeaccd n- presiscn- ^ 

S^Wlife^ls o|pc*H!f evity' counti^4^- 



picture- of accotnp 
mmy were dhgt^a 
clisgrafcHil to humaiuty. 

4. It becomes, under 


* Lecture* on Ait, iSynT 
t A jximphkt by fhc Kari ^ ,Sr«ijj 
iEtiioon^to© aid r>oag!a^ Kdinlmrghj 
criticKm of the mo«t pietoi 

be ircpetted that Lotd Southeik 
Itv my OW0 three dayV review of tlbe^ 
>fr. Hi 

ykerAik, end Mr. reJi!eV|»raft? 
fiiliilieti, etudy fre-a* H^n.ry IV, 


t^Tng bacr^ 


it contained" 
that were 


HX-* 

- ' \ 

l:ri?atr,\ Arl KinidvMr,* 

iSyt Y ^ h t„ 

ty to < 3 sn h nia ; l>u^ *wie"ii, 
1 ilpttmf nfjLhing de*mwij|; 

p}«*Aa.Qi tkctchey from 
'Werftob though lo«i 





InevltoiUe duty to of. ^ exist^ ^d^tiimir 0^ 


I to guard 


m w^cde 


n-onj^^lng mlslodf 


Art widi plain 

.i 

jtidj^ents 1 1 

cither by thdr own natqi^y VivId in whjjtt 

rcprciMsnta, however uowoi thdy; %h'. ^nes and per> 
sona of thmk^ own day, or ,1l»o^d%i^giy ^dcviadfe- 


se confc^^cd .itifif to’''have no 


btf p(/werMall|iremeniis 


similar appli 
in the Lcct 
b0> intr 


and, w^Jih 
has long i 

than tgi^liuriia i have, fijcreforc, addi^l le^^,tJ^^ilifcotsd|| 
of these Lectures such' illnsiratiodi ofe4hft^motivi(^:aftd; 
course of inorkm indj^itfy aiSHa'rdiiy ar<^*|mt 
rits subject; 

‘ jun^ifrarctyi' indeed, ; •- 

actud^^iread befor^b^S^ve^ty^ 
subjo^' nst^iti, ^h>o 

St ;«i6t ,1 

1 prepare for puSi^ 
particulars^, whi^-fllay 
servieeabfiJ^'^- ^ ^ 

5* TIjo pres€n^N|»l^iR^|^Lec^ will be foUotred* 
if 1 am aide lo 1Sil|fellSe design of thenr, by one 




ifckh 
V and in atij^^ther 


r them tnoi 


widely 


(, , ,^.. 

of a like elementidifl^ai'acter on Ar< httecturc ; and 
thitt by a thiid serit^on Christian Sculpture : but, 
in the ineaitHme, my is to cUrect the attention 

of the residetit stud^^^^ Natutral Fisstory, and to 
the liigher hranches'^|p|^ La^dicapc : and it will 
be, I Imth ««dl^i4e4 aP^^dent^rieason for the delay 



which has CM:curre«j_ in pa‘|>aring the foltowing sheets 
for the press, ^ that I have not only been interriiptc'd 
by a dangerow illness, but engaged, in what remained 
to me of the summer, in an endeavour to deduce, 
frotp the overwhelming complexity of modern classiii* 
cation in tlie Natural Sciences, scmie f<|rnis capalie 
of caikr reference by Art studems, whom the 
awtttey of brutal and floral aaturc is o5l|tn no less 
important than that of the human 
,;TTlie preparation of examples for maririal practice, 

:‘at;id the a of standards for reftrenct?, holii , 

' . ' ' ' 

‘in Paintin|,,.Aud Sculplutev liad to be carried on, mean- 
while,' 'as I'kas able. For what has already been' 
done, the is referred the '‘Catalogue of tlu. 
Edu^\.uui ai'^jSSrfcs/ j>ubhfhc4*^t \hc end Spring 
Terra: oi ilgb*-’ 1 v.ilnealc no 

anticipatory sta:ericr^j|iP^'Vonti^it to iiavc ascribes! 
to me rather the fault ' paJfowncss in design, llau 
of extravagance in cxjKrctiUoa.'- 


UtrlNMAKK l!nX» 

25ev Ji>7r 



ARATRA PKNTF.LICL 


l.KCrUKE !. 

OF Tiri:: oivisroN art- 

1870. 

u IF, as is CDTimionly !>elieved, the subject of study 
* which it is my sf>e€ial function to bring before 
you had no relation, to the great interest mankind, 
I sliould have less courage in asking atten- 

tion to-dayfftihari when I first addressed yil : though, 
even then, i did not po painfitl dilfsdcnce. 

For at this momtnt^ even ’^Stgpfibsmg that in other 
places it were pc^ssible for ipeil to pursue their ordi- 
nary avor^aiions undi||tinr&ed by indignation or pity, 
— here, at least, ui m of the deliberative and 
religious influences England, only one subject, I 

'iy 

am well I'itsstmfd, rai) senousJj entupy your thoughts 
—the necessity, iiamelyi^iof determining how it has 
come to liiat, in ^p|\rccerit days, iniquity the 
most reckless and monstrotts.^ be committed unani- 
mously, by mm more generous than ever yet in the 

woiM's history were deceived into deeds of cruelty; 

' ' '■ I * 



» ' ' Al^tkA rEKTEUCf. 

and that proIo»g<^ agony of body and spirit, sneh 
Uh we should sdhtrink from innkting wilfully on a 
single criminal, has the appointed ami aC’^ 

ccptcd portion of unnumbered multittides. of mnocmt 
per?^ons, inhabiting the districts of the world which, 
of all others, as It seemed, were best instructed in the 
hws of civilisation, and most richly invested with the 
honour, ar;d indulged in the felicity, of peace. 

Bclit:\c me, however, the suhjfct of Art— instead 
ol beiiig foreign to these deep questions of soekd 
dety and peiil.- iH ro vitally o,>nncclcd wPh them, 
tlr.t it vv« jld jmjjossible for mt n’o,v to pursue 
the line hi tliougnt in which I began theyr lectore?<, 
l)ccause sso ghasrly r>u t:n»pri:tsis w^cjld be given to 
eve ry seiitcnce'^ by the fonc oi passing evtnis. It 
is well, tl.en. that in the iv<n 1 have laid down f»>r 
your study, we shall led into the examma- 

tfon of technical ‘tract coriditions of 

aentiment; so that the spend with me 
may be times of rej^ose frcJteJrovier thnughta But 
jt dmsices stpngcfy that, in this cuury- of minutely 
detailed study, I have first to set Iwdbne you the 
most essential pjcoe of hurmin Wf^rkmanship, the 
plough, at the very when— {you may aee 

the annpunceincni id either of yesterday' 

or the day before)— the swords of yo«r ^loldlera heve . 
been sent im* Ae ^arpm^, and not at idl to^be 



'••t W Tim DWISTON of AfeTS.'-' ' ''’11! 

' 3 ;-. ■ 

m 'i;. 

beAt«n iboto piough»hares. I pexiSft niieeli^ (Isere^ 

fore, to naaiod >ou of the watchWord of idi my 
earnest writings — '‘Soldiers of the Floug^ii!d}3r& in-, 
stead of Soldiers of the Sword," — aod i koow it . 
duty to assert to yor. that the work we entor upon 
to>rday DO trivial one, but t'n!! of solemn hope ; 
the hope, namely, that among you tltcrc rmiy be 
found men wise enough io kad the nalit .al passions 
towards the arts of peace, instead of the arts of war. 

! say, the work *' we enter tjpon," because the 
first four lectures I gave in the spting w'crc wholly 
prefatory; and the following three defined for 
you methods of piactice, To-day wc begin the 
systenialic analysis and progressive study of our 
subject 

2. In genera), the three great, or fine, Arts of 
Fiiintuig, Sculpture, tuid.A^itecture, are thought of 
as dhainct from the lo^Op'siil^morc mechanical for- 
mative, arts, such as or pottery. But we 

cannot, cither verbally, wP'with any practical advan- 
tage, admit such classification. Dow are wc to distin- 
guish painting on canvas from painting on eWna?— 
'or paindng on china iTreia painting on glass?— or 
painting oo glass from i g^^y n of colour into any 
vitreous subsianct^ such wlfHllei ?t~oi‘ the infusion 
41 cokHif- into glass and enaoidl %m the infusion 
n^bnr into word or and weeing of pktuvts 



AHATEA I^EKTELICL 


4 , 

in tapestry, or |Witietn» in dress? You will find 
that although^ in Ullimately accurate use of the word, 
mdiiiting held to mean only the laying of 

a pigment m a surface wnth a soft instrument; yet, 
In broad comparison of the functions of Art, we 
must conceive of one and the same great artistic 
feculty, as governing ^pefy m(^de qf disposing mlmrs 
in a penmnmt rehtum or in, a .udiJ sufisimre ; 
whether it be by tnitiog canvas, or dyeing stuffs ; 
iiilaying metals with fused flint, or coating v\alls with 
fotoured stone. ^ 

3. Siniikriy, the word Sculpture/’ — though in 
ultimate accuracy it is to be limited to the dev€!o|>* 
ment of form in hard substances by nuiing aw^ay 
f>ortioiis of tlieir ntass— in broad dcfSriitivUVf mu^i be 
held to signify f/n' reductim of any s^fo/nfss mass of 
solid not Her inti an if$U%deil shape ^ whatever the 

.yt' 

consistence of tite substatjfeif, or rsaturc of the instru- 
nent employed ; enrve a granite mountain, 

or a piece of box-wood, aifd whetber we use, for our 
forming instrument, axe, or hammer, or chisel, or our 
own hands, or water to soften, or fire to fuse; — 
whenever and however we Wring a shapeless thing ' 
into shape, we do so unj^r the laws of the one great 
art of Sculpitjrr. 

Having thus broadly defined imlnting and ««itlp- 
tun^ we shall see that there Is, in the thirc! piece, 



- , I. OF THE 'OIVESION OF ARTS. ' ; 

»■ da«> work ftom hot!,, In . 

i^iumeF, and iodudii:^ a great group of arta wbi^ 
neither, of necessity, (tint, nor fee the sake di Mb 
merely, sAa^ The substance tb^ ded with ; ,bat 
cQnstruct or arrange tibeni «hh a view. to the. redstt r. 
ance of sot|e external force. We construct, for in* 
stance, a table with a flat top, and some support of r 
prop, or leg; proportioned in strength to s.uch weights 
as the table is intended to carry. W'e construct a 
ship' out of planks, or plates of iron, with referame 
to certain forces of impact to be sustain^, and of 
itte^ia to be overcome; or we constzuck a wall or 
roof with distinct reference to forces of pressure and 
oscillation, to be .sustamed or guarded against; imdl, 
therefore, in every case, with especial consideration (rf 
the strength of our materials, and the nature of that 
strcngtli, elastic, tcnaciou^ brittle, ahd the like. 

Now although this gn^p of arts nearly always 
involves the putting of ti^ or ‘more separate pieces 
together, we roust not dcifflie it by that accident* The 
blade of an oar is not less formed with reference to' 
external force than if it were made of many pkwes ; 
and the frame of a boat, whetJier hollowed ^lut of a 
tree^trunk, <»* construchtd of planks naikd tc^iher, 
is essentially the same pkiee of art ; to be judged by 
ito buoyancy and capacity of progression. Still, from 
the most woodetihl pkee of all axehitecture, the human 



8keiet<Hi, to '^anple one,* the jdoughtlmr^ !i>n 
wH^ it ^cpK^ ibr its subsistence, «f t*m 

'«y men pieeHk UgiXker is curiously necessary to the 
perfectness of every felm instronsent; and the pecufiar' 
inediantcal enorii of Daedalus, — inlaying, — becomes all 
the more ddij^tful to us in external as]|pt, because, 
as in the jawbone of a Saimian, or the wood of a bow, 
it ia essential to the finest capacities of tension and 
resistance, 

$. And observe how unbroken the ascent from this, 
the Amplest architecture, to ^tbe loftiest. The placing 
of the timbers in a ship’s stem, and the layiftf of 
the stones in a briiige buttress* are similar in art to 
the construction of the plough'^.harc^ dtflTeriog in no 
essential f*oint> cither in that they tteal with other 
materials, or because, of the three things produced, 
one has to divide earth j^y advancing through it, 
another to divide water by advancing through it, and 
the third to divide water which advance? against 
it J^d again, the buttress of a HHdg** diflers only 
from that of a cathedral in having less weight 
to sustain, and more to resist. We can find no 
term in the gradation, from the ploughshare to the 

* t fa«d ft wall o» my kcttire tiiUc % Xmi k mm\4 In* 

terrupt 0ie dd0L of tbe fitaiemeatfi ia the le»t *00 Umg if 1 uttempted 
hete tojahifitmte hy figures the rchikm of the cosher to the shsie, mA 
of theJtod to the isofs pk&tk of meial m the fthftre ttsetC 



1. OF THE DIVISION OF ARTS. 


7;, 

cAthedt^ buttress, at whidi we set a logical; 
distinction. 

■ 6- Thus then we have sinipl^ tbre. divisioos joI 
Art — one, that of giving colours to snbrfance; another, 
that of giving fonn to it witl'.oul quc iton of resist- 
ance to force ; and the third, that of giving form or 

position which wil! make 5t capabi- of such resistisince* 
AH the fine arts are embraced ir t^ese three 
divisions. Do not think that it is only a logical or 
scientific affectation to mass t’jem t<fgcther in this 
manner; it is, on the contrary, of ilie first practical 
impiHtance to understand tiiat the paintCr^s faculty, 
or mastfihood over colour, being as subtle as a 
musician's over/ sound, nnrst be looked to for the 
government of cvety operatiofi in which colour is 
employed ; 'and tliat, in the same ma,nncr, the applianre 
of any art wh.aisoever to minor objects cannot 'be 
right, unless under the dirtxjion of a ime master of 
that art Under the f)?*esent system, you keep your 
Acadcmidari occupied only in producing tinted pieces 
of canvas to be shown in frames, and smcK>th pieces of 
marble to be placed in niches ; whik you cxptxi your 
builder or constructor to design coloured patterns in 
stone ami brick, and your china-ware merchant to 
keep a separate body Of^ workvcoiiien wlio can paivt 
ciiina, but iwthing else. By this division of iahour, 
you ruin all the arts at once. The work of the 
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Academician becont^ mean and effeminate, becaase 
he ii. not used to treat colour on a grand scale and 
in rough materials; and your maauiactures becoims 
base, because no well-educated person sets hand to 
them. And ffierelcHre it is necessary to understand, 
not loerdy as a logical statement, but ;as a practical 
necessity, that wherever beautiful colour is to be 
airangedr^yoti need a Master of Painting : an<5 wher- 
ever noble form is to be given, a Master of Sculpture; 
atKi wberever complex mechanical force is to bt? re* 
sisted, a Master of Architet unie, 

7. But over i\v} triple divisiot^ there rule 

another yti more imjKirtant. Any of these three *^rls 
may be either imit.^iive of natural objects or 
to u^ful appUarrr. You may either a p'Cture 

that represents a ^ccac, or your street dwr* to ket p 
it from rotting ; you may inoiiM a statuc» or a ph«Te ; 
build the reseiiiblam't:* of a dusti • of lotus staiks, 
only a square pier. Generally speaking, Paiuting and 
Sculpture will be imitative, and Architei turc nwudv 
useful; but there is a great deal of Sculpture as 
this crystal for instance, which is not imitative, 

and a groat deal of ardiitecturc which, to sonic extent, 
ii BO, as the so-calkd foils of Gothic ajicrtures ; and 
tor ^ininy otiicr rcaaims you will find it tieoessaiy to 

* A^bete df itwk ctyslah evt hi Japut rirwusli ike 

«ri|ybo«tt « 
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kw:p distinction dear in your minds tetwocn' the arts 

'A* * , ,-i 

— of whatever kind -which are imitative, tn4 prodoci • 
a resemblance or intake of something which 
present; and those which are iimited to the! 'fpro^ 

m'v 

duction of some tjseful reality, the blade of n 
knife, or the wall of a house You will pcrceiw also, 
as we ad\raiice, tljat sculpture and patntinjf are indeed 
in thin vesptei only one art ; aruj t) \i we have 

constantly to speak and tln’nlf of tlHiti as simply 
p^tiiphic^ whether with chisel or eolonr, their pndiilpat 
function bciiig to make us, in the ..^ords of Aristotle, 
rm TT€pl ra KokXouK** {Polity 8, 3), 

** having capacity and habit of contemplation of the 
Uauty tiKit is in ifiatt.rial things while arrhiu rturc, 
antJ its correlative arts, are to be practiced mvicr quite 
other conditions of ^entunent. 

8. Now it m obvr.>tis that :-''0 far as the fine arts 
consist either in iruitahon or mechanical construction, 
ll'se right judgnieat of them must depend on our 
knowledge of the things they imitate, and forces they 
resist: and my function of leaching here would (for 
tjisianct ) so far resolve itself, cither into demon- 
stration that thi». paiathig of a peach * does resemble 
a f>cach,»ui explanation of tlw? way in which this 
ploughshare (for insUnce) is shaped so as to throw 

* On« tif Wnfiiim JlunPs iw'sich^** ; sKjit, I am nfmid, 
altogether, iwprieM'i^lAble by iTgtiiv. 
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the «atfh aside with least force of tlirust. And iQ 
both of these methoda «f study, though of course your 
own diligence most be your chief masirr, to a certain 
extent your Profea«»r of Art can always guide you 
scrurely, and can sbow j'ou, either th.<t the image 
d »cs truly resemble wfiat it attempte to resemble, or 
tliat the structure is rightly prepared for the service 
it has to perfimn. But there is yet mother virtue 
of fine art 1»hlch is, jferhaps, exactly that about which 
you will expect your Professor to teach you most, 
and whklj, on the contrary,, is exactly that about 
whicii you must teach yourselves all that it is essential 
to learn. 

9. I have here in my hand one of the sinrplcst 
possible examples of liic union of the grar^uc and 
constructive powers, — one of my brealtfast plates. 
Since all the finely architeciural arts, we said, began 
in the shaping of the cup and the platter, we will 
begin, tnirselves, witli the platter, 

Why has it been made rounti ? iV>r two structural 
reasons: first, that the greatest bolding surfece may 
be gathered into the smallest space - and second Iv, 
that ia betng pmdied past other tilings on the table, 
«MK into least contact with them. 

"Wty htw it a'rim ? For two other structural 
reasoms: firsts that it is convenk'nt to pat salt or 
upCMi; tntt secondly, and chiefly# tdwt the 
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plate may be easily laid hoW o| IW i|»; ta jpe ^ 
simpl^t form of contiotious handle, ^ ,, 

Farther, to keep it from soiling the etotl^ it 
be wise to pat this ridge bedeath, round the 
for as the ritn is the simplest possiblfe form ^ 
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oontinuoas batiilic, so thb is tlws ampicsi fom of con- 
tiouotts te|p And we get the section given }>encath 
the %utne for the csscotiai one of a rightly made 
piatter. * 

la Tbmi far our art has b^n strictly utilitarian, 
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having respect to conditions of coUision, of carriage, 

and of support. But now, on the surface of our 

piece of pottery, here are various bands and spots 

of colour which are presumably set there to make 

it pleasanter to the eye. Six of the spots, seen 

closely, you discover are intended to represent flowers. 

These tlren have as distinctly a graphic purpose as 

the other properties of the plate have an architectural 

one, and the first critical rjuestion we have to ask 

akjitt them is, whetiter they arc like roses or not, 

I wjU anticipate what I have to say in suhsequent 

lAictores so fiw as to assure you that, if they arr: to 

be like roses at all, tlte liker they can be, the lietter. 

Do not suppose, as many people will tell you, that 
4 .... 

because' this ts a common manulactured article, your 

roses on it are the better for being ill-painted, oi 

half-painted. If they had been ^tainted by the sayne 

band that did this peach, the plate would have been 

all the better for it; but, as it chanced, tlicr^was 

no hand such as William Hunt’s to pamt them, and 

their graphic power is not distingeisbed. In any 

case, however, that graphic power must have been 

subordinate to thdr effect .'.s pink ‘spots, while the 

band of grecn-blue round the plate's edge, and the 

spots of gold, pretenef to no graphic power at 

but arc meai^Ogless spaces of coloiir or m«tal Still 

less have they any mechanical office ; they add nowise 
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to t!ie serrioeiU>felieM ^ piateit and&ti^ 
abkoe«», if they possess s«y, depetwJs, 
neither on any unitative^ nor any Srtructura!, '^iiar- • 
aeter; but on some inherent plea^ntne^s. ist 
selves, either of mem colours to the eye, (as of taste 
to the tongue,) Of in tf\e plarini? of those coldnrs in 
relations wbkh obey some mental principle of^ order, ^ 
or ijhysical principle oi harmony. 

H. These abstract relations and inherent pleasant* 
ncssc^s, whether in space, number, or and 

whether of colours or sounds, hum what we may 
pj<jj>erly term the musical or harmonic element in 
every ;irt ; and t!ie study of them is an entirely sepa- 
rate science. It is the branch of art*philosophy to 
which the w^ord ‘ .esthetics * should be strictly limited, 
iKdng the inquiry into the nature of things that in 
thcmseivc$ i*:v pketsant to the human senses or in* 
siincts, thouglj they ncpresciU noihiag, and bci ve for 
not|dng, their only service iheir pleasantness^ 

I'hus it is the piovince of a*stheiics to tell you, (:t you 
did not kriow^ it Wfore,) that the taste and colour of 
a |>each arc pleasant, and to ascertain, if it be ascer- 
laiiiaWe, (and ytiti have any curiosity to know,) why 
they nrt m. 

12, The mformatlon w^ould, I presume, lo m<^t of 
you, be gmtuitoua. If it were %ot, and you chan^d 
^io be in a sick state of body & which you disliked 
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pcarfjes. it wciiiW be, Ibr llie time, I0 you false infor- 
mation, and, so far as it was true of other people, to 
you iisiless. Nearly the whole study of aD»thctirs 
is in hite manner e/tlier gratuitous or u%ckm. Either 
you like tlie right things without being recommended 
to do so, or, if you dislike them, your mind cannot be 
changed by krtures on the laws of taste. You rccof 
Jeer the story of Thackeray, provoked, as he was 
helping himself to straw'berries, by a yt^ung cox- 
comb’s telling him that *^bc mrwer fnid or 

sw^eets/' That/' replied, or is said to have replied, 
Thackeray, Ijncrause you are a sot, r-md it gluitonT 
And the w'hoic science of lesihetics Jts, in the deptfi 
of ft, expiessed by one passage of Goethe's in ihc 
end of the second part of Fatisi the nutahlr one 
that follows the s*. ng of the JUmmres, nhen the 
abgels enter to disputi, with the hends lor the soul 
of Faust, They enter singing — ** Pat don lo ^dntiers 
and life lo the dust/’ Mcyhis'wphtli' hears them 
first, and exclajms to his trctc»p, *'* Discord ] lic-ar and 
filthy jinghog’* — hore ic'h: garstiges Ge* 
klimper/' This, you scc> is the cxJreme of bad 
taste in muiiir Preseody the an|ciic host begin 
strewing roses, which discomfits the dial>oIk crowd 
. altogether. Mcphisiophclcs in vain rails them— 
*‘What do you duck and' shrink for — is ihit, proper 
hellish liehaviour Stand first, and let them strew 
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Ww diiKfct und ihr ; i«t 
So haltot stand, und lasst ste streuen." 

W .1^ the eelte«, of bed ««’ i> 

siacH And m the whole., passage is a Ktiel’ inn|!^^ 

ment for you of the ultimate fact that alt 

depend on the health of soul and bodft thd^. 

proper eaercise of both, n<«: only through i^eaw, but 


generations. Only fyy harmony of both collateral 
and successive lives can the great doctrine of die 
Muses be tlfceived which enables men yalpav 
— " to have pleasure rigtuly ; " and there is no other 
dehnition of the beautiful, nor of any subject of 
tlelight to the aesthetic faculty, than that it is what 
ouc noble spirit lias created, seen and felt by another 
of similar or equal nobility. So much as there is in 
you of oi, or of swine, perceivds no beauty, and 
creates none: what is human in you, in exact pro- 
portion to the perfectness of its humanity, can create 
it, and receive. 

13, Returning now to the very elementary form In* 
which the a{q>ea! to our mstheiic virtue is made in 
our breahfast-plate, you notice that there are two 
distinct kinds of'^^pleasantness attempted. One 
hues colour; the other by junportiuns of s|jace« 

4 ' 

I have called these the muskal ii 9 cments of the aits 
relating to sight; and are {hdeet} two tmmflete 
adencet^'raw ^tif ite o^hinat^^ of ^our, ^ ^ 
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other of the combinations of line and f<a^, which' 
might dai^ oi them aeparatdy engage us in as intii* 
caXc study as that of the science of music. But td* 
' tiie two, the science of colour is, in the Greek sense, 
the more musical, being one erf the divisions of the 
ApolUne potwer; and it is so {u-actkaliy educational, 
that if we are not using the faculty for colour to 
discipline nations, they infallibly use it themselves 
as a means of corruption^ Both music and colour 
are naturally influences of peace; but the war 

I jI 

trumpet, and the war shield, in the battle song and 
battle standard, they have concentrated by beautiful 
imagination the cruel passions of men ; and there is 
nothing in ail the Divina Commedia of h}.4tory more 
grotesque, yet more frightful, than the fact that, ftom 
die almost fabulous period when the insanity and 
impiety of wat wrote themselves in the .• smibob of 
the shields of the Seven against Thebes, r iours have 
been the sign and stimulus of the nK«t furious and 
fat^ {passion:, that have rent the natiem- : t>lue against 
the decline of ,tfae Roman Lnipire; black 
against white, in that o! Florence ; ted against white, 
in the wars of the Royal houses in Kngland ; and at 
thb BMiBeot, red dj^inst white, in the contest of 
aaarda^mid loyalty, hi all the world. 

, 14. On the other baud, the directly ethkal Iniluenee 

i^ploor in the sky, the trees, flowers, and coloured 
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matures rouad us, and in otur own tuts 

nuosed under the one nante of painting, is j^jeasen^ 
.and constant Uiat we mse to rocognize it, becatise 
we are nevter long, enoc^b altogetlier depdvM 'uf 
it to feet our need; and the mental diseases in- 
duced by the influence of corrupt cokmr are as 
little suspected, or traced to their "true source as 
the bodily woknicairaes resulting frum atmospheric 
miasmata. ' 

1 5. The itecond musical * science which belongs 
peculiarly to sculpture, (and to painting, so far as it 
represents form,) consists in the disposition of beati* 
tiful masses. That is to say, beautiful surfaces limited 
by beautiful lines. Beautiful su* faces, observe; Stad 
remember what is noted in my Fourth Lt^rture of 
the difference between a space and a massJ If you 
have at dhy time examiiiedi carefully, or practisexi 
from, the' drawings of shells plat^ in your cop>*ing 
series, you cannot but have felt ilie deference in tise 
grac^,liei^een the aspects of the same lint, 
encltdSng a rounded or unrounded space The 
sckitc'c ^of s^lpture is that of the relations betweeo 
outline and the solid form it limim ; and it does pot 
tnattef whether that rel||ii|a be indicated by drawing 
or^ carving, so long as t&e''c*i:wesM^o of solid form is 
the mental purpose; it is the,|i^M|ice always if the 
beauty of relation in three dia^albns. To take Ae 
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simplest possible line of continuous limit — the circle s 
the flat disc enclosed by it may indeed be made an 
clement of diKpratioo, though a very meagre one} 
hut Sts relative mass, the ball, being gradated in 
three dimensions, is always delightful. Here* is at 
once the simplest, and, in mere patient mechanism, 
the most skilful, pfebe of sculpture I can possibly 
show you, — a piece of the purest rock-crysiai, 
chiselled, (I believe, by mere toil of band,) into a 
perfect sphere. Imitating noUiing, Constructing 
nothing; setdpture for sculpture’s sake of purest 
natural substance into simplest primary form. 

16. Again. Out of the "nacre of any mussel or 
oyster shell you might cut, pt your pleasure, anjr 
quantify of small flat circular discs of the p-ettiest 
cuiour and lustre. To some extent, such tinsel or 
foil of shell « used pleasantly for decoration. But 
the mussel or oyst^ becoming itself an unwilting 
modeHer, agglutinates its juice Into three tlimcniions, 
and the fact trf the surface being now gconictrically 
^ hfeted. tog^her with the savage instinct of attri- 
buting value to what is difficult to obtain, make tiie 
little bOM so precious in men’s sight, that wise eager- 
ness of search for the kingdom of heaven can be 
likcnedi lo tbehr eagerness of search for i// and the 
grates of Paradise can be no otherwise ren^ned so 

* TIhp aHc'W weBtiomL ^ 
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fair to tbdr poor tnt^'gencev aa'^y tinna tba^ 
•very gate was of “ ooe pearl." 

17 . Bat take note here. ' We have just seen Uial; 
the sum of the perceptive faculty is expresttd in 
these wtwds of AristotleX '‘to take pleasure rightly" 
or straightly — ^p0m. Now, i%ts not possible 
‘to do the direct opposite of that, — to take pk^ure 
iniquitously <*r obliquely — ytdfmit oS/ook or oKtikimr 
—more than you do in ei^ying a thing, because yqur 
neighbour cannot get fit . .You may enjoy a thing 
legitimately because it is, rare, and cannot be seen’ 
often (as you do a fine fturora, or a sunset, c^' an 
unusually lovely flower); that is Nature’s way of 
stimulating your attention. But if you en^'qy it 
because your neighbour cannot have it, — and, re- 
member, all value attached to pearls mrwe than glass 
beads, is merely and purely for that t^use, — then you 
rejoice through the worst of idolatries, covetousness ; 
and neither arithmetic, nor writings nor any other 
so-called essential of education, is i>ow s^ vitally 
necessary to the population of Europe, as suchf-jli^ 
quaintance with the principles of intrinsic value, as 
may result in tlie iconocksm of jewellery; and. in 
the clear understanding that we are not, in that 
instinct, civilized, but yet remato wbdly sayage, so 
iw as we. care for display of this selfish kind. 

■ Yoit thmic, peihaps, 1 am quiliiing my subject, and 
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proqpeding, as it is too often with apfiearsnce ii''. 
justice against tne, into irrelevant matter^ 

Pardon me ; the «nel, not oniy of these lectures, but ' 
uf my whole Ptofessorship, would be accompilshed* 
— and far wore than tlmt,— if only the English nadoa 
could be madeito understand that the' beauty whkh 
is indeed to be a joy for ever, ffit|st be a joy for all; 
and tliat though the idtdatry may not have fatsen 
wl^y divine which sculpiturcd gods, the idolatiy is 
wholly diabolic, which, for vulgar display, sculptures 
diamonds. 

1 8 * To go bock to tlie point under discussion. A 
pearl, or a ghUs bead, may owe its pleasantness in 
some degree to its lustre as well as to its rounJn^s. 
But a mere and simple ball df unpolished stone is 
enough for sculpnurcsque value, may have 

noticed that the quatrefoil used in tire Ducal P.i]3ce 
of Venice owes its complete loveliness in distant 
i^ect to the finishing of its cusps, The extremity 
the cusp is a mere hail of Iscian marble; and 
etmstder Itow subUe the faculty of sight must tie, 
stoce it TMognizes at any distance, and is gratified 

■r 

by, tile toy^ry of tbe termination of cusp obtained 
, by diftpadated light ou the ball. 

In tiiM Venetian tracery this simplest dement of 
• form is used sparingly, as the fftost 

jpUcdOus that can be employed to finish tlve facade. 
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Btil alike in eur owBr.aiM the Fren^i, central Gothkj^ 

the balUloiprer is kiHsl|«?d on ever^^ line — and in your 
St Mai^k spiral and the spire, and the 

towers of Notre Dame of Pans, ttie rich plcasitpi^ess 
of decoration, — indeed, their so-called * decoratiire ; 
style/ --^coniwsls only in being daintily beset widb 
stone balls. It is trtic the b^ls are modified. hUo 
dint likeness of fiowers ; but do y ru trace tlie re- 
semblance to the rose in their distant, which is their-* 
intended, effect ? 

K> But^ farther, let the bail hayf motion; then the 
fonn it generates will be that of a 'cylinder. You 
have, perhaps, thought that pure English .archi- 
tecture depended for its charm on visibility of con- 
* . 't 

struction. It de|X‘nds foi its chaim aUr*getli€r on 

the ahstradll^armoiiy of groups of cylinders,^ arbi- 
trarily bent into mouldings, ^ ami arbitrarily associatctl 
ass'haftSi having nc» relation to coinstn.ic"h>n wliat- 
soever, and a theoRiic d relation so subtle that none of 
ua had sixnit til! Professor Wilhs awked it out for us. 

*' AH m tuay W, awJ ,||r aswji 

tiart Vwrcfi# olx^a'irkxli hf 'toJK and of r,it1pUr 

jKfttiois, Mdr rcrlwed weSiotH, as that 0! ihc fiuunu 0I' at 
jiliaa, ate tmly of km new 'the eye and in be^uitifuS the 

pUjiwit ofxlwra wm of th^ mmf m'<m of \*Oie _ 

. sfitcmml te the ten that the i«w>«It|in|;a», of 
i»5 reai rektiori to crmatimclieis/^ is srarc^lf rwxi|^:5 they 

fairl contend wid;», and deny the consintcll^.'n. iheir pvinibij'<&t' imygos-e 
*ee»niftg to W the owealment of the Joinkyf the ^ 
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sculptun?, ^ joti ^ih^tatv^ tiwsjmpwl^^ 
have Btiadie<l p<)ip^ San Zenoffei at Vemia^'l 
by making it, iufih^ ymr atandarda, the first of 
group which » to illiiatrate.tbe system of scidptorO 
and aithitet^Uft folded on faith im a foture life. 
That poni, foitonately reptt^nted in the photc^ph, 
from which Plate .L has been engravedi tinder a clear 
and pleasant light, furnishes you with examples of 
scujlptuiT of every End, from ti>e flattest inebed has-* 
relfef to solid statues^ both m marble and bronre. 
And the two points I have been pressing upon you 
^re condusively exhibited here, namely, — («} that 
scalpture esse||tialiy thc.prcxltictioa ^ a pleasant 
boasiae^ or roundness of surface; (2) that tS^e 
pleasantness of that bmssy addition ^ the eye is 
inespective of imi|atioa on one side, and of structure 
on the other. 

JH. (f.) Sculpture is essentially the produetion of 
& {ribasant bbsmness or roundness of suHace. * 

‘ If you 1^ Jfroiit some distance at these two en- 


griidnga oK (jrfacc the book ojxn, so 

Ihi^ cun see the opposite plate three or four 
will ■'find- the rdlbf on each of tyhem 
i|m{da^ peaul-Hke portiop oft 

oh itf^surfae^’* 
ihem''::neaw^^ you‘^|iU 'see 
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Utto wbidi they- are -' 
«r tspow, or fc»f, or tress of hair— resolves ks^ also 
kitD a kaunded or undulated stirQu^ {deaaaiit by 
giadaiMHt.of %t>t. Every sevetd surface is dd^t".. 
ful ia teMlf, .aa a sbell, or a tuft of rounded aaimi-. 

, . ' 'a 

or the l»o$sy ' masses of dist;ait foiest would be« 
That the^ mtlkately modulated masses preseot $ome 
lesemblance to a girl% fa«^ such as the Syracusaiis 
imagifled that of the water*godc!oss Arcthusa* is 
entiiely a Siccondary matter; the {jrimary couditton 
is that the massos sJiali be beautifully rounded, and 
disposed with due discretion and order. 

22. (2.) It is difficult for you, :^t first, to feel this 
order and beauty of sj||face^ apart from the imitation. 
Bui you can see there is a pretty dispositkm of, and 
relation between, the projections -f a fir-cont\ though 
the studded spiral nothing. (;rder exactly 

the sathe in kind, only much more complex ; and an ■>, 
abstract l)caiitv of surface rendered definite bv in- 
crease and derline of light — (for every curve of 
surface has its oun luminous law, and the Ilglu and 
shade on a parabolic solid differs, s{>ccificallv% from 
that on an elliptical or sphertcai one)-“tt is the 
^ essential business of the sculptor to olitain ; as it 
is the essential business of a painter to get good 
colour, wbetlicr he imitates arfjthing or not At a 
distance from the picture, dr caryia^r* where the things 
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represented become absolutely uniDtelIigiiiiie,''we re^ 
yet be able to say, at a glance, "That is good psiiit- 
iiifr, or good carving." . ' 

And you will be surpi iRed to find, when you try 
the experiment, how much the eye must instinctively 
judge in this manner. Take the front of San Zenont, 

•r 

for instance, Plate f. You will find it impossiiilc, 
without ^ to distinguish in the bronze gates, 

and in great part of the wall, anything tlut their 
bosses repjestnt, Yjw cannot leli wliether rhe sculp- 
ture is of intn, ani!:jak, or trees; ordy you *feel it 
to be coru[x>sf,.d of pic 'i.sant n.asses; you 

acknowledge that Ix/tli gates and wall are, someliow, 
delightfully d ; ant! c'vh afterwards by 

degrees, can, tn tkc on: what this H>ug!iness 

means; nay, here (F'iatc ilLj I magnify^ 

one of ihc br>»r:/,c n:aic& of the gate to a WilOj which 
gives you the advantagt* as if yoh saw it cjuue 

close, ir 4 the rcahty, — you n r,y Mid ‘r>e obliged to 
me for the iidormation that ///:> hf ss represents the' 
Madonna asleep in her little bed ; and this smaller 
boss, tiic Infant Christ in f{*s; and this id the > 0 }>, 
a cloitd With an angeC corning out of it; aokpi these 

* Sofioe of thf m'i-i'. prf;d<*ns wf-rV 0 i-u me hy ray 
Hn dursnti '>f ihe'i*? ct>p Btcd in imVinj; 

<i^lai)rg«d drawings f/<rm jv»rtionMi f Tktt' lit ts e*t- 

' a dr«-*mg: ^ l‘*s, vnlArgcd from ih<c 0!ii|,4na! 

i^tvbkhPiAH I, ; V ;* redir 
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jagged bc«»e», two of dvb 'I'^tiree Kinj^ their 

erowm on, looking up to the- star (which U Intel- 
jigible enough, I admit) ; but what thk. atAigling 
three-legged boss beneath sigrjfics, 1 suppose neither 
you nor 1 tell, unless it bi; the shepherd’s dog, 
who has btfinfe suddenly upon the Kings with their 
crowns on, and is afv-Hly startled at them. 

123. Farther, and much mpre definitei}', the pleasant- 
ness of the surface decoration is independent of 

structure; that is to saj’, of any architectural require- 
♦ 

,mem of ntabi^ity. The grea*cr part of ihg seiilptuie 
here is exclusively yrnaiTieination of a flal wall, or of 
dwr-parniling ; ooh' n small portion of the churef? 
front is thus treated, and the ^culptcn- has no 
more ti^ do with the form of the building than a 
piece of !are veil would have, susixuded beside its 
g-ates on a ftoral day: the proporti^>ns of shaft and 
arch w’g’ht be altered in a huiut/f;! different ways 
without diuiinisbhi^^ their sird> and the piHari?? 
would stand moiv safeiy on !i |;:round than on the 
backs of ihcM! rarvtd atiimals* 

24^ 1 wish y-rm €S]“HH'ady V" notiec these pohits^ 
tircansc the false tfieory that ornamcniaiicn should 
he merely decorated structure is so pretty and 
pfaussbky that it in likely to take away 3*our aiteiuiuii 
from the far more hnportant abstract ronditions of 
‘dcsigm Structtjrc should dever coiitradktc,<i, and 
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in dic best buildings ii is pleasantly exhibited and . 
enforted : in this very porch the joints of every stone 
are visible, and you wU! find me in the Fifth Lecture 
insisting on this <deaip<»s of its anatomy as a merit; 
yet so Independent is the mechanical structure of the 
true design, tliat when I begin my Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, the first building I shall give you as a standard 
will be one in which the stnicturc is wholly concealed. 
It will be the Baptistery of Florence, which is, in 
realty, as much a buttressed chapel with a vaulted 
roof, as the Chapter House of York ; — but round it, 
in order to conceal that buttressed structure, (not to 
decorate, observ'e, but to amteal,) a flat external wall 
is raised ; simplifying the whole to a mere hexagonal 
box, like I wooden piece of Turihridge ware, on the 
surface of wnich the etc and ii’Kllcct are to be in- 
terested by the relati^n-.s of ditricnsioii and curve 
between pieces of encrusting niar'oic of difl'crent 
coh>urs, which have no more to do with th<' real make 
of the building than the diaper of a ilask 'juin’s jacket 
has to do with his Ix^nes. 

25. The sense of ahstrart prnjvirt ion, on wtiu;h 
the enjoyment of such a piece of art ( iitirely dejxrniis, 
is one of the aesthetic faeuitirs winch nothing can 
devdop but time and educatnjn. It belongs only to 
i^lgliiy brained nations; and, among them, to their 
sAfictiy refined classes, though the germs ol' 
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it «re founds as part of their innate power, in evci^^ 
people, capable of art. It has ior the 'most pfjrt 
¥aoished at present from the English mind, in con- 
sequence of oar eager desire for excitement, and for 
the kind of splendour that exhibits wealth,, careless 
.of dignity ; so that, I suppose, there iire very few 
now even of our best trained I-ondoners w!iO know 
the difference between the design of Whitelial! and 
that of anj' modern rluh-house in Pal! Mai!. The 
order and harmony which, in bis enthusiastic account 
of the llieatre of Epidaunis, Pausanirn*. insh-ts on 
before beauty, can only be roc''^;r'uisftl ly sK'mi ordet 
and harmony in our daily live-; and do, r^optb r 
them h a» little to be anuxy lb d, or suddimly, 

as the laws ot hcicr choice iti the ronccpti.’jn of 
dramatic ibcidorii whi^'h rccch'?'‘ p>'xoe sculpture. 

26. Ars'i i;uw% ut last, i lirhT, we can sletris «un 
live : before os in n < Irar hgf:t. Wr i.nvc a 

strurfurc.1 c.rt, divine and ioiiuan^ of wluci. ihv in\'es- 
tigaiijo rc^mes under the genmal term Auatoni}' , 
wild her t'he junctions or joints in mauntahis, 01 
in. branches uf trees, or in hmltlings, or in hones of 
animals, Wc have next a musical nrt^ faihug into 
two distinct divisions— one using rehaufK, the other 
inassis, for its elements oi com|>i>siUon ; luotly, wc 
have an iitiitaiive art, concerned widi the representa- 
tion of the outw^ard appearances oi' ihmgs. And, for 
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many reasons, I think it best to begin with imitative 
Sculpture ; that being defined as //k by tk$ 

tfiunial dis^dtim 0/ mmsses^ /mi^aUs nftydiing^ &f 
tvhkh the imiimiim is justly pkmmnt to us; mj! 

usi in im^^^danot with strustuml imos fmving 
diic rrfereme to ihr imieriats tfhplaytuL 

S«? that you see our task will involve the immediate 
inquiry what the things are of which the imitation is 
justly pleasant to us: what, in few words, — if W’‘e 
are to be occupied in the making of graven images,™ 
we ought to like to make imagef (f. Secondly, after 
having dc^enTHiied its subject, wb.i? i!egree of in»itation 
or likeness we ought to dc^vire in our graven image ; and, 
lastly, under whai Innitatioas dennirnkid by strurture 
and materid, such likeness may be obtacurcl 

These I’lquiries I shall endeavour U) pursue wuh 
you to some practical conclusion, in my next four 
Lectures ; and in the sixth, I will bneily sketch the 
actual facts that have taken place irj the deWopment 
of sculpture by the two greatest sehuols of it that 
hitherto have existed in the wtidd. 

27- The tenor of our next Ijccture, then, must be 
an inquiry into the real nature of kkdauy ; that is to 
say, the invention and service of Ido!.;: and, in ttic 
interval, may I comn^enrf to yor.r own ihmghm this 
ijiiestion, not wholly irrelevant, yet ubieli 1 cailildt 
pur|ue; namely, whether tlie Got! to whom wc have 
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SO hal^ually prayed for deliverance ''‘from battle,, 
murder, and sudden death," is indeed, sosing that i|ie 
pivaent state of Cbiistendom is the result of a thousand 
years’ praying to that effect, as the gods of the be,-’ then 
who were but idols ; " or whether— i(and obsefre, one 
or other of these things must be true)-- wheth'-r -mr 
prayers to Him hav? been, by this mu-h. wi.rsc u.aa 
Idolatry; — that heathen prajer Was 'rof' p;ayer to 
false gods; and our prayers have bre- false pra3'ers 
to the True One ? 
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28. T^EGINNING with the sinipi^^ €oace\yAon of 

«^ruiplure as the art of llctioii in solid stih- 

stancc, we aie now to consider what it.H t abject should 

be. Wfiat — iiaving the gift of imagery-— »shoufd we^ 

by ]>refrrence endeavour to image ? A question 

which is, indeed, subordinate to the ciccpcr one — wliy 

we wish to image anything at alt* 

29. Some years ago, having been aiwars desirous 

that the education of w<»mcni should begin in learning 

bow’ to cook, 1 got leave, one day, for a little giri of 

eleven years old to exclninge, much her satfsiactioo, 

her sclioobooni foi‘ the kitchen* idut a:> iil-f Jtunc 

would have it, there tvas. some pastry toward, and she 

was left unadvisedly in romr’Uv^jd of delicately 

roiled paste ; whereof she made uo pics, btit an im- 

limited qurintify-^ of cats and mice. 

Now jcai may read tlie works of the gravest critic^- 

of art from end to end ; but you wdl! find, at Imt, thejf 

can 'give you no other true account of the spirit of 

3^ 
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scuiptu|te than that it is an irresistible htutnau ins^nct 
for ‘ the ’ luaking of cats nnd micOt and other ’'.oMUbte 
living creatures, in such permaiieot form that one may 
play with the images at leisure. 

Play with them^ or love them, or fear tlicm, or wor- 
ship them, The cat may hcirome the goddess Pasnt, 
and the mouse, in hand of ‘a sculptured king, 
eohmee his endudi.g words ^''eV ns' ah7t5?/«f 

earm'* ; but the grent mimetic instinct imderhes *ill 
such purpose; and is ;?oopb stir,-*' life-shaping, — alike 
in the rcvcient ami the impious. 

30. Is, I say, and has been, hitherto; none of us 
daic say that it will I shall have to show you 
iuu'ertfttr that the greater part of the technic energy 

. 4 *' 

of men, as yet, has indicated a kind of childhood ; and 
that the race becomes, if not more wist, at least more 
manly, ^ wnth every gained i:vxumj\ 1 can fancy that 
ail this sciiipturing ami painting of ours may 'be looked 
back upon, in some disLint time, as a kind of doll- 
making, and that tlte words uf Sir Isaac Newton may 
be smiled at no more: only it tvil! not 'be for stars 
that we desert our ston* dolls, but for men. When 
the day comes, as come must, in which we m more 
deface and defile God’s image in living day, I am not 
tore that we shall any of us'tare so much for the 
images made of Him, in burnt t&y* 

♦ Gltn'g# forward sil quicc j 75, risa4f.» a**d fctuin 10 thfe. 
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.31. But, hitJiertb, llie Energy of growth in any 
people may be almost directly measured by their 
passion for imitative art ; namely, for sculpture, or 
for the dramai which is living and S|>eakii»g sculp- 
ture, or, as in Greece, for botli ; and in national as 
in actual childhood, it is not merrly the mahpig\ 
but the mtiJtmg-Minft: / not merely the acting for 
the sake of the scene, but acting for the sake of 
acting, that is delightfuL And, of ilu? two rrhmclic 
arts, tlie drama, being more passionate, and in^Talv- 
ing conditions of greater excitement anti luxury, is 
usually in its excellence the sign of cuhuinating 
Strength m the people; while fine sculpture, Kquir* 
ing alwa} s submission to severe law, is an iiniailiiig 
proof of their^being in early and active pn.grcss, 
7' here is ho insian^e of fine sadpture pfotiueed 

by a nation either torpitP Wtuk^ or in deeadence. 
Their dranui may gain in grace and viat ; irat their 
sculpture, iu days of decline, is a\v*iys base. 

32. if my little lady in the kitcbeii iiaiTbeen put 
Jn comiBiand o*f colour*^, as well as* of dough, and if 
the pa^c would have taken the colours, we may be 
sure her mice would have been painted brown, and 
her cats tortoiseshe ll ; and thi s, p.srily indeed for 
the added delight and prettiness of colour itself^ but 
more for the sake of absolute rcaUzadou 
and mind* Now all the early scu^p^u.re the fooii’X 
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accoin {Wished nations has bedh thus ’cdoured, rudd^ 
or findy { and therefore you see at ortce how n«cws< 
saty it is that we should keep the term 'gfrai^c' 
for imitetive art generally; since no separatloa «aa 
at first be made between caiving and painting, with 
reference to the menial powers exerted in, or addressed 
by, them* In the carl^ett kn ^wn art of the world, 
a reindeer hunt may be scratched in outline on the 
flat side of ' a clean-picked bone, and a reindeer’s 
head carved out of the end of it ; both these ,are 
flint-knife work, and, strictly speaking, sculpture ; 
but the scratched outline is tlie Ix'giniiing of drawitig, 
and the carved head of sci|ipturc prof>er. When the 
spaces enclosed by the scratched outline are filled 
with colour, the colouring soon becomes a principal 
means of effect ; so that, in the engraving of an 
Egyptian-colour bas-relief (S. loi), Rosellini has 
been content to miss the outlining incisions alto- 
gether, and represent it as a painting only. Its 
' proper definition is, * painting accented by sculp- 
ture;' on the other hand, in solid coloured statues, 
— Dresdt’u china figures, for exaif»ple,-^wc have 
pntty sculpture accented by painting ; the mental 
purjiose in both kinds of art being to obtain tlte 
utmost dt^pree of realization possibly and the ocular 
impressitm being the same, whether the delineation 
is iflytained by engraving pr paintn^. For, as I 

■ . 3 
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jpaiateil out' to you my .FiftJi ’ 'Lecture,.' 

thing is seen by (ibe as patches of colour, 

<4 coippr only;-*-a fact which the Greeks knew wdl j 
m that when it becomes a question in "the dialogue 
of Minos, &m r§ ipattu tA opoi/*«va/* 

the answer rttSr^ r§ r&v 

BffXamy tA ;gp6S/£aTa/'-^^^ Wlmt kind of power 
is the sight with which we sec things? It is that 
sense whicii, through the eyes, can reveal colmm 
to us/' 

33. And now observe that, wliile the graphic arts 
begin in the mere mimetic effort, they proceed, as 
they obtain more perfect ^ipalizatioii, to act under the 
influence of a stronger and higher instinct. They 
begin by scratching die reindeer, the most interesting 
object of sight. But presetnly, as the human crea- 
^ture rises in scale of intellect, it proceeds to scratch, 
iioi the most interesdng (object of sight only, but the 
most interesting object <»f imagination ; not the rein- 
deer, but the Maker and Giver of the reinderr. And 
the second gieat condition for the advance the art 
of sculpture is that the race should iKwsess, in 
addition to the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idoIiiK- 
ing instinct ; the desire to see as sulisrantial the 
powers that are unseen, and bring near those that 
are far off, and to posmss and cherish those that 
ane stnuage. To make in some way taagiUe stkI 
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visible tbc nature of the gods— to iUuatrate and 
ex{>Iain it by syiubo!s ; to bring the immortals out of 
the recessra oj[ the clouds^ and make them Penaksd ; 
lo bring back the dead from darkness^ and makf^ 
them Lares. ; 

34 * Our conception of this tremendous and .utti* 
Tcrsal human passion hr-a been altogccher narrowed 
by the current idea that Pagan religious art consisted 
only, or chiefly, in giving ptrsonalit}^ to the gods. 
The personality was never doubted ; it was visibility, 
interpretation, and possession that the hearts of men 
sought Posscssioii, first of all- -the getting hold of 
some hewn log of wild erfive-wood that would fall 
on, its knees if it was pulled from its pedestal — and, 
afterw*ards, slowly clearing manifestation; the exactly 
right expression is used in Lucian's dream, — 

70 V J{a; Showed ♦ Zeus ; “ manifested him; 
nay, in a certain sense, brought forth, or created, 
as y<ni have it, in Anacreon’s «le to the Rose, ol 
the birth of Alhena herself,— 

But 1 will translate the passage froin Lucian lo you 
at length — it is in eveiy way profitable. 

• There Is a pnm«ry/«iu<) vulfur »ea-se of ‘eKbibiicd* in Lucuii’s 
mtmi |*hai iheliigher towuog h kivolvea in U. 
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' 35." “There'came to me, in the healing* night, 9 
di^e dream, so clear that it missed nothing of the 
truth itself; yes, and still after all this time, the 
sha)>es of what I saw remain in my sight, and the 
.sound of what I heard dwells in my ears” — (note 
the lovely sense of inavXof — ^the sound being as of 
a stream passing always by in the same channel) — 
**so distin'ct was everything to me. Two women 
hud hol^ of my hands and pulled me, each towards 
.herself, so violently, that I had like to have been 
pulled asunder ; and they cried out against one 
another,-^tl»e one, that she resolved to have me to 
herself, being indeed her own; and the other, that 
it was vain for her to claim what bdonged to others ; 
— and the one who first daimed me for her own was 
like a hard worker, and had strength as a man’s ; 
and her hair was dusty, and her hand full of homy 
places, and her dress fastened tight about her, and 
the folds of it loaded with white marble-dust, so 
that she looked just as ray uncle used to look when 
he was filing stones: but the other was pleasant 
in features, and deiicate in form, and orderly in her 
diwss; and so, in the end, thev- left it to me to 

• In the Greek ‘ambrosial’ ReioIIeci alwajra that ambrmk, a» 
food of gods, ia the ccaitiiiual testuter of atrength ; that ali RkxI hi 
ambeoiial aben it nonrb.bes, and that the night is allied ‘aotiiioiial' 
hecanse it restores strength to the soui through its pesi^, as, is the 
Psatm, the stillness of waters. 
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decide, after hearing what they had to say, with 
which of .them I would go; and first the hard-fcatufesd . 
and maaculine^nc sfKjke 

36. ‘ Dear cinld, i am the Art of fniage sculplur'*, . 

* 

which yesterday you began to Icain ; and I am 
one of your own people, md of yom* house, for your 
grandfather* (and she named my motherls father)* 

^ was a stone-cut ler ; and both your uncles had ’good 
name through me: and if you .will keep yourself 
well clear of tlic sillinesses and fluent follies that 
come from this creature,* fand she pointed to the 
other woman,) \'jnd will follow m' , and live with 
ij : , first of all, you shall be brought up as a man 
sliuuid be, and have strong shoulders ; and, besides 
that, yon shall be kept well qxiit n! all restless desires, 
and you shall never be obliged ^ ; go away into anv 
foreign places, leaving your own country and the 
people of your house ; miiker sksU all men praise 
you for fotsr talk.^ And you i^ust not despise this 
rude serviccabkness of my body, neither this mean- 
ikss of rny <lusty dress : for, pushing 011 in their 
strength from such tilings as these, that great F'^hidias 
revealed Zeus, and Pn* wwught out Hera, 

• X have italicised this limU prDDii'>e of by the 

rwble Spirit ^ 'Wack*aaii?^hip.r Campire Caiiyk**^ fsfili 
.PatiipTblet, ibrou|hcpl 'btil «»|>edally. pjj* ijt the irst edilioa. 
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and M;pon wits [irused, aad Praxiteles marvelled at t 
therefore are these men worshipped with the gods.'” ' 
37, There ^is a beautiful ambiguity^n the use of 
witiii the genitive in this last sent^ce. 

*' Pushing on from these things” means indeed, justly, 

# 

^at the seulptore rose from a mean state to a noble 
one; but not ,as having the mean state, — not as, 
from a haVd life, attaining to a soft one, — but as 
being helped and strengthened by the rough life to 
do what was greatest. Again* *' worshipped with the 
gods does not mean that they are thought of as 
in any sense equal to, or like to, the gods, but as 
being on the side of the gods against what is base 
and ungodly; and that the kind Of worth which is 
in them is therefore indeed worshipful, as having its 
source with tlie gods, finally, obsen'e that every 
one oi the expressions used of the four sculptors is 
definitely the best that Lucian could have cho?en. 

' Phidias carved like one who had seen Zeus, and 
had only to reveal^ him ; Polyclitus, in labour of 
intellect, completed his sculpture by just law, and 
wrought out Hera; Myron was of all most praisM^ 
be did best what pleased the vulgar; and 
the most wmdired at, or admired, because 
he ^towed utmost exquisiteness of beauty. 

^>3^ I am mrty hot to go on with the dream; the 
refined lady, as ytm jaay remember^ is liberal 
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m gentlemanly Education, and prevails at I^t; so 
that Lucian becomes an author instead of a setdptor, 
I think to his own regiet, though to our pre55en|: 
benefit* One more passage of his i mtjtst refer you 
to, as illustrative of the point before m; the deserp- 
iion of the temple of the Syrian Hieropolis, where 
he explains the absence of the fmages of the surf 
and moon. ^Mn the tempie ilsell/^ he says, 
the left hruMl as one goes in, there is set first the 
throne of the sun; but no ff rm of him is thereon, 
for of these two powers alone, the sun and the moon, 
they sljow no carved images. And I also learned 
why this is their law, for they say that it is {ler- 
missihle, 5n<h'cd, to make of the other gods, graven 
images, since the forms of them are not visible to 
all men* i - v ftehos and Seleuaia are eveiy where 
clear-brighr .\nu, all men behold them; what need 
is there tlicrcfure for sculptured tvoVk of these, who 
ap{,><Mr m the air ? 

39. This, then,^ is the second .instinct necessary 
|0 sculpture; the desire for the manifestation^ de-- 
^•^ription, and companionship of unknown jx)Wers: 
^aiud for^ssession of a bodily substtnee^ — the 
Strasbourg/ which you can embrace, and hang iir* 
'inortelies on the head of-^-^-instead df an abstract idea* 
Bui if you get nothing morc^ in tho depth of the 
national tnirid than thea^ two feelipgs^ the mimetic 
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sod uiotiang iostioGCs, there nuiy be still no put^ress 
possible for the «rts except in de!ica<7 of numipula- 
tion sod xcctimulstive cssprite of design. You must 
not 'duly the idolixing instinct, but an 
which chooses the right thing to ickdize 1 Eke, you 
will get states o<^ ait like .those in China or India, 
non • progressive, and in great part ^diseased and 
frightful, being wrought under the influence of foolish 
terror, or foolish admiration- So that a third con- 
dition, completing and confirming both the others, 
must exist in order to the development of the creative 
power. 

40. This third condition is that the heart of the 
nation shall be set on the discovery of just or eqii.il 
law, and shall be from day- to day developing that 
law more perfectly. The Grrek sciiool of sculpture 
is formed during, and in consequence of, the national 
effort to discover the nature of justice; tlie Tuscan, 
dumg, and in consequence or, tlm national effort to 
discover the nature of justification. 1 a.ssert to you 
at present briefly, what will, I hope, be the subject of 
prolonged illustraiion hereafter. 

41- Now when a nation with mimetic instinct and 


^Blgia^ve longing is* also thys occufMed earnestly 
dbcoveiy of Ethic law, that effort gnu|itally 
precision and truth into alt its nmnual Sett ; 
the physical proj^icss of as in the 
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Greek, so ia tiie Towan, school, coosists lb gtstdo* 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

ajUy limitmg what waa before ituMnite, In 

what was ioaocurate, aud in hurnanieing yiikti^ ^mm ': 
nionstrous. L perhaps content you by iihowhig 
these external {^enomena, and by dwelling siterdy 
on tl^ increasing desire of naturalness, which com^ 
pels, in every successive decade of years, literally, 
in the sculptured images, the mimicked bones to 
come ti^ether, bone to his bone; and the flesh to 
come up upon them, until from a flattened and 
pinched handful of clay, respecting which you may 
^vely questfon whether it was intended for a 
human form at all ; — by' slow degree}*, and added 
touch to touch, in increasing consciousness ^ol*the 
bodily truth, — at last the Aphrodite of Melos stands 
before you, a perfect woman. But aH that search 
for i^ryska! accuracy is merely the external opera- 
tion, in the arts, of the seeking for “tnith in the inner 
soul it k impossible without that higher efTort, aiid 
the demonstn^n of it would be worse than useless 
to you, unlesa 1 made you aware at the same time 
Of Us sf^itual cause. 

'43. Observe krther ; the tncrmming truth in re- 
prm^nU^kHi is ttoireUitive with increasing beauty in 
the thing lo, represented. The pursuit of justice 
whidi regulates the imitative effort, regulates also 
developm^ll^ the race into dignity of persim. 
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as of itiidJ; and thejr culminating art-skill attains 
the grasp of entire truth at the moment when 
truth be^mes most lovely* And then, ideal sculp- 
ture'may go cm safely into portraiture* But I shalll 
toot touch on the subject of portrait sc ulpture to-day ; 
it introduces many questions of detail, and must t>c 
a matter for subsequent conside rati<vn, 

43. These, then, are the three great passions which 
are concerned in true sculpture. I cannot find better, 
or, at least, more easily remembered, names for them 
than * the Instincts of Mimicry, Idolatry, and Dis*-, 
cipHne;* meaning, by the last, the dUsiie of equity 
and wholesome restraint, in all acts and works of life. 
Now of these, there is no question but that the love 
of Mimicry is natural and riglit, and the love of 
Discipline is natural and right But it looks a girn e 
question whether the j^arning for Ki^iLitry /the desire 
'of companionship with images) is right. Whether, 
mdeed, if such an instinct be essential to gooiJ sculp- 
ture, the art founded on it can possibly l>c * fine * iU t 

44. I must now beg for your close attention, because 
I have to point out distinctions in modes of conception 
which will appear trivial fQ you, unless accurately 
understood; but of in Importance in ibc history of 
art wfcAf cannot be overrated. 

When the populace of Paris adorned the statue of 
Strasbourg with immortelles, none, even the simirfest 
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of the pious decprstoni, v^ould suppose that the 
Strasbourg itself, or auy spirit^or ghost of .t^>dty^ 
was actually there, sitting in the Place de la Concordb, . 

e figure was delightful to them as a visUite oodein 
for their fond thoughts about Strasbourg ; but .never 
for a inoinent supposed to be St^sbourg. 

Similarly, they rnigto have taken delight in a statue 
pui^rting to represent a river instead of a <^y, — ^the 
'Rhine, or Garonne, suppose, — and have been touched 
with strong emotion in looking at.it, if the real river 
were dear to them, and yet never think for an instant 
that the statue^’^rr the river. 

And yet again, similarly, but much more distinctly, 
they might take delight in the beautiful image of 
a god, because it gathered and perpetuated thdr 
thouglits about that, god; and yet never suppose, nor 
be capable of being deceived by any arguments into 
supposing, that the statue was the god. 

On the other band, if a meteoric stone fell .from the 
sky in the sight of a savage, and he peked it up hot, 
he would most probably lay it aside in some, to him, 
saoned' place, and believe the sfme itself to be a ku^ 
of 1^ and ofttr prayer and sacrifice to it 

In fike nutnner, any other strSnge or tertij^ayg 
’ohleet, sudt for instance, as a . piawcifuily iftbtiptis 
.intfitnat or fNhui^ he would be apt to fegard in the si^ 
INy; bnd. also conftruct for him^df. 
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frightful idols of som« kind, calculated to produce 
upon him a va^e nnpreasicm of their being alive; 
w hose 'imaginary anger he might deprecate or avert 
with sacrifice, although incapable of conceiving in 
tliein any one attribute of exalted intellectual or moral 
nature. 

it 

45. If you will now refer to §§ 52 — 59 of my Iu“ 
troduct^y Lertures, you wi!l find this distinction 
bctwein a resolute conception, rccogni/ed for such, 
am! an in\ okmiary apprehension of spiritual existence, 
already insisted on at some length. And you uiii 
see more and’^more ckaily as we p*%ceed, that the 
<^!cUberate and mtellectually coumKiiuied conception is 
not idol';trotLs in :iny evil sense whatc^'f r, hut is one 
of the giandest and wfaolesomest functions of the 
human soul; apd tliat the essence of evil idohitiy 
begins only in the idea or helkf of a i^eal presence 
of any kind, in a thing in which there is no such 
prnscnc€t, 

46. I need not say thH the harm of the idolatr}!^ 
'must dc^pend on the certaiurv of the negative. If there 

m 

be A real presence in a pillar of cloud, iu an uncoii- 
miming flame, or in a sf^small voice, it is no sin to 
bow down before these. sWr 

But, as matter of historical fact, the idea of suteb 
presence has generally been both ignoWe and faise, 
and ciniiped to nations of inferior race; who are often 
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eondemt)^ to remain for ages in condlticMis of mle 
terror,' deatitute of thought. Nearly all Indian at^i> 
tecture and Chinese design arise out of sudi a state*: 
so also, though in a less grc<ss degree, Ninevittf and' 
Phoeniciao art, early Irish, and Scandinavian; the' 
latter, however, with vital elements of high intdlect 
mingled in it from tli^ first. 

But the greatest races are never grossly subject to 
such terror, even in their childhood, and the eourse of 
their minds is broadly divisible into three distinct 
stages. 

47, (I.) In Hieir infaQcy they begin to imitate the 
real animals about them, as my little girl made tho 
cats and mice, but with an undercurrent of partial 
superstition — a sense that there must be more in 
the creatures than they can see; also they catch up 
vividly any of the fancies of the baser nations round 
them, and repeat these more or less apisbly, yet 
rapidly naturalizing and beautifying them. They 
then connect ail kinds of shapes together, compound- 
kig meanings out of the old chimeras, and inventing 
new ones with the speed of a running wildfire ; but 
always get^ng more of man into their images, andi 
admitting less .of roonste]i^flpi>rute; their own 
acters, meanwhile, expanding and puiging Uiemselves, 
and shaking off the feverish fancy, as springing 
flonrers shalm tl>e earth oif their stalks. 
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48. ,(H.} In the second stage^ .being' now them- 
selves perie*^ men and women, they reach the coai*i 
ception of true and great god* as existmt in the 
universe; and, ahsolutely cease 'to think of them as 
in any wise present in statues or images; but they 
have now learned to make these statues beautifully 
human; -and tollurround them with attributes that 
may concentrate their thoughte of the gods. This, 
is, in Greece, accurately the Pindaric time, just a 
little preceding the Phidian ; the Phidian is already 
dimmed ■with a faint shadow' of infidelity ; still, the 
Olympic Zeus may be taken ,as a sufficiently central 
type of a statue which was.no more supposed to i£ 

' 'A 

. Ecus, than the gold or elephants' tusks it waS made 
of ; but in which the most splendid powers of human 
art were exhausted in representing a believed and 
honoured God to the hafjpy and holy imagination of 
a sincerely religious people. 

49. (HL) The third stage of national existence 
follows, in which, the imaginafion having now done 
its utmost, and being partly restrained by the sanc- 
tities of tradition, which permit no farther change 
in the conceptions previously created, begiiis to be 
superseded by logical deduction and scientific inves^ 
tigation. At the same moment, the elder artists having 
done all that is^ possible in.t'ealixiug the national con% 

. ceptiem of the gods, the younger ones, iorhidden ^ 
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change the ii»cheKne of existing representations, and 
incapable of doing anything betu r in that kind, be^ 
talce V fbeniselves to refine and decorate the old ideas 
with more attractive skilL '1 heir aims are thws more 
and more limited to manual dexterity, and their fancy 
paralyzed Also in the course of centuries, the methods 
of every art contiauaKv improvingHland being made 
subjects of popular inquiry, praise is now to be got, 
for eminence in these, from the 'sVhole mob of the 
nation ; whereas intellectual design can never be dis- 
cerned but by the few. So that in this third sera we 
find every kind of imitative and vulgar dexterity more 
and more cultivated ; while design and imaginatioiiare 
e\'ery day less cared for, and less possible. 

50 - Meanwhile, as 1 have just said^ the leading 
minds in literature and science become continually 
more logical and ir.vcstigative and fence that they 
VAX established in the habit of testing facts accuratel 5 % 
a very lew years are enough to convince .all the 
stroiigest thinkers that the old hnaginative religion 

is untenable, and cannot any longer l)e honestly 

• * 

taught in its fixed traditional form, except by ignorant 
persons. And at this point the fate of the 
absolutely depen'ds on the degree of nioral strei^lh 

into which their hearts have bieeh’ already trained. 

' ''it ” 

If it be a strong, industrious, dipstc, and honest 
race, the taking its old gods," or|at least !ihe old 
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for!!is of thetBi away from it, will indeed make it 
deeply sorrowful and amai-ted ; but will ' in no whit 
shake its will, nor alter its practice. Exceptional 
persons, naturally disposed to become drunkards, 
harlots, and cheats, but who had been prv-jously 
restrained from indulging tliese dis|>ositions by their 
fear of God, wH of course, break out into open 
vice, when that fear is removed. But rhe heads of 
the families of the people, instructed in the pure 
habits and perfect delights of an honest life, and to 
whom the thought of a Father in heaven had been 
a comfort, not a restraint, will assure<lly not seek 
relief from the discomfort of their orphanage by be* 
coming imcl writable aad vile. Also the high leaders 
of their thought gather their whole strength together 
in the gloom ; and at the first entrance to this Valk y 
of the Shadow of D^th, look their new enemy full 
in^d^e eyeless face of him, and subdue hin*, and his 
terror, under their feet ^^Metus omnes, et inexora* 
bile faturn, . . . strepitumquc Acheron tis avari/' 
T^is is the condition of national soul expressed by 
the art and the words, of Holbein, Durer, Shak* 
speare, Pope, and Goethe. 

5 1 But if the peppk, at the moment when the 
trial of (dArkneas approaebe-^, be. not confirmed in 
moral chaca^rter, but are only maintaining a superficial 
virtue by the;,:|siid of a spectral religion; thf‘ moment 
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the staff of their faith is broken, the cburacter of the 
race falls like a climbing plant cut from its bold t then 
all the cartbliest vices attack it as it lies in tlte^ dust ^ 
every form of sensual and insane sin is devdopedi 
and half a century is sometimes enough to close iii 
hopeless shame the career of the nation in lita*ature, 
art, and war. " ^ 

52. Notably, within the last hundred years, all 
religion has perished from the practically active 
national mind of France and England. No states- 
man in the senate of either country would dare to 
use a sentence out of their acceptedly divine Revela- • 
tion, «as having now a literal authority over them 
for tlieir guidance, or even a suggestive wistlom for 
their contemplatfon. England, especially, has cast 
her Bible full in the face of her former God; and 
proclaimed, with ot>en challenge to Him, her resolved 
worship of His declared enemy, Manunon. 
arts, therefore, founded on religion and sculpture 
etiiefly, are here in England effete and comipt, to a 
degree which arts never were hitherto in the histt 1 y 
of mankiml ; and it is possible to sliow you the con- 
dition of sculpture living, and sculpture dead, in ac- 
curate opposition, by simply 'comparing the nascent 
Pis^^n school in Italy with the ejxisting school* in 
Eligland. ,, 

S3* You were perhaps surprised at my placing in 
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your educational a| a type of original Italiar 

.i^culpturc, the pulpit by Niecola Pisano in the Duomt 
of Siena. 1 would rather, had it been possible, havt 
given the pulpit by Giovanni Pisano in the Duomc 
of Pisa; but that pulpit is dispersed in fragments 
through the upper galleries of the Duomo, and the 
dcaster of the Cafflpo Santo; and the casts of its 
fragtaents ,now put' together at Kensington are toe 
coan>e to be of use to you. You pray partly judge, 
however, of the method of their execution by the 
eagle's head, which I have sketched from the marble 
in the Campo Santo (Edu., No. 113), and the lioness 
with her cubs (Edu., No. 103, more carefully studied 
at Siena) ; and I wiU get you other illustrations in 
due time. Meanwhile, 1 want you to compare the 
main purpose of the Cathedral of Pisa, and its 
associated Bell Tower, Baptistery, and Holy Field, 
the main purpose of the principal building lately 
raised for the people of Ltaidon. in these days, 
w%^deed desire no cathedrals; but we have con- 
structed an enormous and*cosUy edifice, whidi, 
in claiming educational influence over the whole 
London populace, and middle class, is venly fhe 
Metropolitan cathedral of t}jis century, — the Oystal 
Palace. . . , 

54. It was proclaimed, at its erection, an example 
, of .a ^wly discovct|d style of architecture, greater 
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than any hitherto known, — our b^t popidar writers, 
in their enthusiasm, descritniig it as an edifice of 
Fairyland. You are nevertheless to observe that 
this novel production of fairy enchantment is destillite 

fi 

of every kind of sculpture, except the .bosses pro- 
duced by the heads of nails and rivets; while the 
Duumo of Pisa, in the" wreatheri work of its doors, in 
the foliage of its capitals, inlaid colour designs of 
its fo^;ade, embossed panels of its Raptistejy font, 
and figure sculpture of its two pulpits, contained the 
germ of a school of sculpture which was to maintain, 
through a subsequent period of four hundred years, 
the greatest pow'cr yet reached by the arts of the 
world, in description of Form, and expression of 
Tliought. 

55. Now it is easy jto show you the essential catrse 
of the vast discrci)ancy in the character of these two 
buildings. , •’ " 

In the vault of the apse of the Duomo of Pisa 
was a colossal image of Christ, in coloured mo^c, 
bearing to the temple, as nearly M possible:, the 
relation which the statue of Atliena bore . the 
Parthenon ; and in the same manner, concentrating 
l&te imaginatii)n of the Pisan on the attributes of the 

fvh , 

God in whom he believed. 

, In pr€a;isely the same position With respect to the 
"iiaye of the building, bvit of laiig<|r size, as proper- 
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ttoned to the three dr four tihies greater scale of the 
whole, a colossal j^iecfe of sculpture was placed hy 
English designers, at the extremity of the Crystal 
Palace, in preparation for their solemnities in honour 
of the birthday of Christ, in December i S67 or 
1868. 

1‘hat piece of sculpture was the face of the clown 
in a pantorairne, sonic twelve feet high from brow to 
chin, whicii face, being moved by the mechanism 
which is our pride^ every half- minute opened its 
mouth from ear to ear, showed its teeth, and revolved 
its eyes, the force of these periodical seasons of 
expressiKm being increased and explained by the 
illuminated inscription underneath, *Mlcrc we are 
again/’ 

56. When it is d, and with lou goud mason, 

that the muKi iA' the r h ]>opulace is to be ad- 
dressed, in the piindpal Sacred Festival of its year, 
by sculpture such as tins, I need scarcely point put 
to you that the hope is absolutely futile of advancing 
their inlelligenre by collecting within this building 
(itself devoifi ahsolufcly of c\eiy kind of art, and so 
vilely constructed that those who it are con- 

tinually in danger of falling over the no .s-hars that 
bind it together,) exaidftples of sculpture filclipd in- 
discriminately from the past work, bad and gddd, 
of Turks, Greeks, Romans, Moors, and Chrisfi^ps, 
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utiscoloured, misplaced, and misinterpreted;* here 
thrust into unseemly coiuers, and tiierc morticed to* 
gether inta mere confusion of heterogeneous obstacle ; 
pronouncing itself lioiirly more intolerable! in wcari^ 
ness, until any kind of relief is sought from it in steam 
wheelbarrows or cheap toyshops; and most of all in 
beer and meat, the curks and the bones being dropped 
through the chinks in the damp deal flooring of the 
£t||lish Fairy Palace. 

57. But you will probably think me unjust in 

assuming that a building prepared only for the arause- 
m^nt of the people can typically represent. the archi- 
tecture or sculpture of modern England. may 

urge that I ought rather to describe the qualities of 
tliic refined sculpture whicli is executed in large 
quantities f >r piivate persons belonging to the upper 
classes, and for sepulchral and memorial purposes. 
But I could not now critici‘>e that- sculpture with any 
power of conviction to you, because I have not yet 
stated to you the principles of good sculpture in 
general 1 will, however, in some points, teJI you 
the facts by anticipation. 

58. We have much excellent portrait sculpture; 

* “Falsely represented,’’ would Iw the better expression. In the 
5»LSt of the tomb of Queen Elean|j»r, for a single instance, the Gothic 
‘ foliagCi of which one essential virtue is itii .change ovei every shield, 
IS represented by a repetition of casts /rom one mould, of which the 
teign Itscll is entirely conjectural 
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but portrait sculpture, whkb is nothin|p more, is 
always third-rate work, even when produced by men 
of genius; — nor does it in the least require men of 
genius to produce it To paint a portrait, indeed, 
itnplies die very highest gifts of paijqting ; but any 
man, of ordinary patience and aitistic feeling, can 
carve a satisfactory bust. 

59* Of dur powers in historical sculpture, I am, 
withJour question, just, in taking for sufiicient cvid|pcc 
the monuments we have erected to our two greatest 
heroes by s^a and land ; namely, the Nelson Column, 
and the Duke of Wellington opposite 

^ Apsley Nor will you, I hope, think me 
severe, — cmtainly, whatever you may think roc, 1 am 

using only the roost temperate language, in saying of 

♦ 

bath these monuments, that they are absolutely devoid 
of high sculptural merit. But consider how much is 
.involva^ in the fact thus dispassionately staled, re- 
specting the two monuments in the principal places 
of our capital, to our two greatest heroes. 

Remember that we have Before our eyes, as 
«ui:gect8 of perpetual study and thought, the art of all 
the worl4 for three thousand years past; especially, 
we have the best sculptuie of Greece, for example of 
bodily peifection; the besti^f Rome, for example 
diaracter in portraiture ; the best . of Florence, for 
example of romantic passion; we have lailimit^ 
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ftccess m book« and ot&er sources of instruction ; we 
have the most perfect scientific Slustrations of anatomy, 
both human and comparative; and we have bribes for 
the reward "of success,, large in the proportion of at 
least twenty to One, as compared with those offered 
to the artists of any other period. And with all these 
advantages, and stimulus also of fame carried 
instantly by the press to the remotest corners of ^ 
5||p|?pe, the best efforts we can make, on the grandest 
* of occasions, result in work which it is impossible in 
any one particular to praise. ^ if 4 

Now consider for yourselves wha|^.m^^ 0 ffity of 
the negation of the faculty of sculp ^K ^^pinplics 
in the national mind ! What measure cm b^ssigned 
to the gulf of incapacity, which can deliberately swallow 
up in the gorge of it the teaching and example of three 
thousand years, and produce, as the Result of t^at 
instruction, what it is courteous to cal! ‘ nothing ’ ? 

61. That is the conclusion at which we arrive on 
fte evidence presented %y our historical sculpture. 
Tp complete the measure of ourselves, we must en- . 
deavour to estimate , the rank of the two opposite 
schools of sculpture employed by us in tlie nominal 
service of religion, and in the actual service of vice. 

,1 am kw^iie of no statue of Christ, nor of any 
vpostle oi'<@plst, nor of any scmie delated in the 
.^ew TestaiBMiht, produced by us uitliin the last three 
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hundred years, which has possessed^ even superficial 
merit enough to attract public attention* 

Whereas the steadily immoral effect of the fomative 
art 'which we learn, more or less apishly, from the 
French schools, and employ, but too gladly, in manu- 
facturing articles for the amusement of the luxurious 
classes, must be ranked as one of tlie chief instru- 
ments used by joyful fiends and angry fates for the 
ruin of our civilization. 

If, after 1 have set before 30U the nature and prin- 
ciples of®tic sculpture, in Athens, Pisa, and Florence, 
you facts, — (which you will then at 

once such), — you will find that they 

absolutely justify my assertion that the state 
sculpture in modern aj cimipavtd with that 

of thd ,c:re<it ilneicnts is literally one of corrupt and 
iiishonourable death, as opposed to bright and fairieful 
life* 

62* And now, will you bear wnth me while I tell 
you finally why this is so ? ♦ 

The cause with which you are personally concerned 
is your own frivolity; though essentially this is not 
yiur fault, but that of the system of your early train- 
ing. But the fact remains the same, that here, in 
Oxford, you, a chosen body of English youth, in 
nowise care for the history of your country, fot it® 
present dangers, or its present duties. You still, like 
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children of seven or eight years oJd, are interested 
only in bats, balls, and oars : nay, including with you 
the students of Germany and France, it is certain that 
the general body of modern European 3outh have 
their minds occupied more sertously by the sculpture 
and painting of the howls of their tobacco-pipes, than 
by all the diviaest workmanship and passionate imagi- 
nation of Greece, Rome, and Medieval Christendom* 
^3, But the t lementary causes, both , of this 
frit^olity in you, and of worse than older 

j)ersons, are the two forms of <leadlynHPpi^^which 
ai'C now all but universal in 

The first of these, 4 s the worshi^^||K^VEklolon, 
or Phantasm of Wealth ; worship of which yo\i will 
find the nature paitl}^ examined in thb thirty-seventh 
paragraph of my ‘Munera Fulveris’; but which is 
briefly to be defined as the servile appreijension of 
an active powder in Money, and the* submissioi) to it 
as the God of our life. 

64. The second elementary^ cause of the loss of our 
itobly imaginative faculty, is the worship of the ‘LcUcj, 
instead of the Spirit, iu what we chiefly accept as the 
ordinance and teaching of Deity; and the appre- 
hension of a healing sacredness in the act of reading 
the Book whoj^ primal commands we refuse to obey. 

Mb Idol of Polynesia was’ ever a sign of a 

more shameful idolatry than tiie mopern notion in the 
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minds of certainly the majority of English religions 
persons, that the Word df God, by which ^thc heavens 
were of old, and the earth, standing out ofHhe water 
and In the water, — the Word of God which came to 
the prophets, and comes still for ever to all who will 
hear it (and to many who will forbear) ; and w-'hich, 
called Faithful and True, is to lead forth, in the 
judgment, the am^es of heaven, — that this * Word of 
God * may yet» be" bound at our pleasure in morocco, 

young lady’s pocket, with 
rk the passages she most 

has hitherto been seen no 
little likely to give the un- 
exampled spectacle, of a country successful in the 
noble arts, yet in whick the youths were frivolous, 
the maidens falsely religious ; the men, slaves of 
money, and the matrons, of vanity. Not from all 
the marble of the hills of Luini will such a people 
ev<?r shape one stati c that may stand nobly against 
the sky ; not from all* the treasures bequeathed to 
them by the great, dead, will they gather, for their 
own descendants, a\iy inheritance but shamc^ ^ 
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November^ 

66 * principal objeM&lii^Pi^ing Lecture, 

(and I choose lamer blaroe 

for tediousness in repeating, ui 

defining k,) was to 

the ignoble and fal^ phase of con- 

sists in the attributi^jii of a spiritrat power to a 
material thing; and the noble and |mth*seck;ing ; j* 

^ ^ I®"' ^ 

phase of it, to which I shall in, these Lectures* give 
the general term of Imagination that is to say, tiie 


invention of niaterial symbols which may lead us to 
contcmpSate the character aii^bati^|df gods, spiiits, 
or abstract virtues and powers, witSoist in the le^st 
Implying Ihe actual presence of |ftch Beings among 
tts» or wan thair possession, in reality, of the forms 
we attrib^ to thep. 


" • ' ■ ' 

I sh^ t>et(^?iigcd in future LectulCs, hitherto in my other 
'WhUag!S»'to a8&^dw .h:riiis Idolatry And Ixnagil^tioii in a more com- 
prehensive sense ; hot here I use them for coovc^ence’ sake, limitedly, 
to avoid the continual occurrence of the terms poble and ignoble, or 
iwd trile^ with reference to inodes of conce^on* 
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67. For iifstance, in the ordinarily received Greek 
type, of Athena, on vases of the PhidiaO’ time, 
(sufficiently rej^sented in the opposite woodcut,) 
no Greek would have supposed the vase on w|^ 
this was painted ^to be imelf Athena, nor Jio contain 
Athmia. inside of it, th^pjpibian fisherman’s 
oisket contained the genie; Neither did Ik think 


that this rude U||||k done at speed y the 

potter’s represented anything 

like the^ fc^'ih gs jMPect of the goddess herself. Nor 
wou}d|W|ilb|«i|y||K so, even had the image been 
evaf^jl^pSp^BMIitteht. The goddess might, 
indeedljil^ppl^^^^r .fonn of an armed 

virgin, as sh^ll^t under of a hawk or a 
swallow, when it pleased her to give such m^ifesta* 
iion of her presence ; jhot it did not, therefore, follow 
that she was constantly invested with any of these 
forms, or that the best which human skill could, 
even by her oh^^d, ffifture of her, was, indeed, *^3 
likeness of her. ^he real use, at all events, of this 
rude imag^ waamnly to signify to the eye and 
heart the facts of the existence, in some manner, of 
a di^t cf wisdom, perfect in gcmtleness, irresistible 
iOamger; hatnog also ^ysical dominion over the air 
which is the fife and breath of all creatures, and 
dothed, to hun^ eyes, with aegis of fiery cloud, and 
rument of falling dew. 
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’to. In the yet more abstract conception of the 


Spirit to Agriculture, in which the wings of the 
chgrito r^esent the winds of Spring, and its ^ste4 



Fig. 3. 


dragons are originallj' a mere type; of the seed with 
its twisted root piercing the ground, and sharp-edged 
leaves rising above it, we are in st^I less danger of 
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«i$taking the symbol for the presumed form^of an 
actual Person. But I must, with persistence^ beg 
of you to observe that in all the noble iwrtiohs , of 
ima^nation in this kind, the distinction from idolatry 
consists, not in the denial of the being, or presence, 
of the Spirit, but only in the due recognition of our 
human incapacity to conceive the one, or compel 
the oilier. 

Farther — and for this statement I claim your 
attention ^tih more earnestly. As no nation has 
ever greatness during periods in which 

it any,. .condition of Idolatry, so no 

nation^^^g#J^j|Pattained or persevered in greatness, 
except iri reacfilmg and maintaining a passionate 
Imagination of a spiritual estate higher than that of 
men ; and of spiritual creatures nobler than men, 
having a quite real and persona! existence, however 
imperfectly apprehended by us. 

And all the Wps/>f the present age deserving to be 

t I It 

ipcluded under the name of sculpture have l>een de- 
graded by us, aqd all principles of just policy liavc 
vanished froai us, — and that totally, — for this double 
reason ; tbut we are, on one side, given up to idolatries 
of the most servile kind, as I showed you in the close 
of the last Lecture, — while, on the other hand, we 
have absolutely ceased from the exercise of faithful 
imagination; and the only remnants of the desire of 
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remain in us have beeh corrupted into a 
itch to discover the origin of life in the natuie 
^6f j^e diist, and prove that the source of the order 
of me universe is the accidental concurrence of its 

70. Under these two calamities of orr time, the att 
of sculpture has perished more totally thaii any other, 
because the object of that art is exclusively the repre- 
sentation of form as tlie exponent of life. It is essen- 
tially concern<;d only with the human rorm^|i’h^ch is 
the exponent of the highest life we kno\^|E^<f*\vith 
all subordinate forms only as they f xhtyMoniilitions 
of vital power which have some certi^^^felion to 
humanity* It d/^-als wdth paiticula undique dt> 

Recta” rt the arhmal nature, and uscif contemplates, 
and linngs i'orwaul tor its disciples^ contemplation, all 
1])c energies of creation which transform the 
or, lower at hi, the jUp^opo<f of the /r/r n*, by Athena's 
help, into forms of power;— (to ZXop dp^mVrw 
noTO? cri'rcqyyafero Sc rat ml 3? *A 07 ^m ipTrreoma 
TOP TTffXop Kal •rrowma ilvae ru Ttka^fiaTa ;)* 

•—but It has nothing wiiatever to do with the repre- 
sentation of forms not living, however beautiful (as of 

^ ♦'And in he hiyn^lf (Pwmrtbcwj^) ww ma''’;tfr-tnak«ff, 
Athem worked t“j;elher 'wilh him, brcailiiui^' into the clay, an(j 
ihc moulded things to have soul (psyche) ij| tiieni.'’ — Li u jam, 
J^m^iksus. 
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""^jriouds pr waves); nor may it condescend to use its 
perfect skill, except in expressing the noblest condi- 
tions of life. 

These laws of sculptuic, being wholly conti'ary to 
the practice of our I cannot expect you to accept 
on niy absertion, nor do I wish you to do so. By 
placing defiiiitely good and bad sculpture before yoin 
I do not doubt but that I shall grac-ually prove to you 
the nature of all exetiling and enduring qualities; hut 
to-day I will only confirm my assertiims by laying 
before Wou the statement of tiie Greeks themselves on 
tlie spbji^l^^^iven in their own noblest time, an<l 
assure<Jt^ aifftioritativc, in every point which it em- 
braces, for all time to co<ne. 

yi. if any of you iiave louxed at the explanation I 
have gi\’cu of the rn>^h oi Athena in my ‘Queen of 
the Ail /you cannot but have been surprised that 1 
took scarcely any note of the story of her birth. 1 did 
not, because that story is connected iuilTnaUly with 
the Apollme myths ; and is told of Athena, not essen- 
tially the goddess of the air, but as the goddess of 
Art-Wisdom. 

You have probablj^’ often smiled at the legend itself, 
or avoided thinking of it, as revolting. It is, indeed, 
one of the most painful and childish of sacred myths; 
yet remember, ludicrous and ugly as it |ieems to us, 
this story satisfied the fancy of the Athenian people in 
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their l/^hcst state ; aiid if it did i|<}t satisfy^ yet it was < 
accepted by, all kter mythologbts : you may also ' 
remember I told you to be prepared always to laid 
that|i ^cn a certain degree of national intellect, the 
ru&r the symbol, the deeper would be its purpose. 
And this legend of tfaf; birth of Athena is the central 
myth of all that the Greeks have left ys respecting the 
poyrer of their arts; and in it they have expressed, 
as it seemed good to them, the most important things t 
they had to tell us on these matters. We may read 
them wrongly; but wc must read them here, if any- 
where. , . 

72, There arc so many threads to be" Jfl||||red up in 
the legend, that I cannot hope to put it btdbre you in 
total clearness, but I will take main points- Athena 
is born in the island of Rhodes; and that island is 
raised out of the sea by Apollo, after he hAd been left 
without inheritance among the gods, Zeus* would 
have cAst the lot agmn, but Apollo orders the golden- 
girdled Lachesis to stretch-out her hands; and not 
now by chance or lot, but by noble enchantment, the 
islAnd riseiS^ut of the sea- 

Fbysicailyi this represents the afction of heat pid 

. . \ ' « 1,' - 0 / 'll ' 

* fiift.rektions with lh« two grenl Tiiaiw^ wwi Mmttmftitf 

belong to iuQOtbef groop of myths, llie fatheic of Atheaa is thei lower 
«ud nearer from whom the molber of Albepa, , 

long wuhdraws and disgiiism hets^ 
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light oti chaos, especially on the deep sea. It is the 
** Fiat lux of Genesis, the first process in the conquest 
of Felice by Harmony. The island is dedicated to the 
nymph Rhodes, by whom Apollo has the seven sons 
who teach cro^nwrara voi^fuira ; because the rose is the 
most beautiful organism existing in matter hot vital, 
expressive of, the direct action of light on the earth, 
giving lovely form and colour at once, (compare the 
use of it by Dante, as the form of the sauited crowd in 
highest heaven) ; and remendH c that, therefore, the 
rose is, in the Greek mind, essentially a L'ui lc flower, 
expressing the worship of I ight, as the Iris or Ion is 
an Ionic one, expressing the worship of the Winds 
and Dew- 

73. To ihidei stand the agency uf Hcphicstus at 
the hirlh of Athena, we must aga:n return to the 
founding of the arts on agriculture by the hand* 
Before you can cultivate land, you nuist clear it : 
and the characteristic weapon of Hepluestus, — which 
is as much his attribute as the trident is of Poseidon, 
and the rhabdos of Hermes, is not, as you would 
have expectcil, llie hammer, but the clearing-axe— 
the double-edged the same that Calypso 

gives Ulysses with which to cut down the trees for 
his home voyage ; so that both the naval and agri- 
cultural strength of the Athenians are expressed by 
this weapon, with which they had to hew out their 
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fortmie* Aud you must keep io mind this agricul- 
turally laborious character of Hephaestus, even ^hen 
be is most distinctly the god of serviceable fire ; thus 
Horace's perfect epithet for him, ^'avidus/' ejepresses 
at once'^e devouring eagerness of fire, and the zeal 
of progressive labour, for Horace gives it to him 
when he is fighting against the giants. And this 
rude symbol of his cleaving the forehead of Zeus 



Fig, 4. 


with the axe, and giving birth to Athena, signifies 
inde<^d, physically, the thrilling power of heat in the 
heaves, rending the clouds, and giving birth to the 
blue 4ir ; but far more deeply it signifies the sub- 
duing of adverse Fate by true labour; until, out of 
the chasm, cleft by resolute and industrious fortitude, 
springe tiie Spirit of Wisdom. ,, * 

74. Here (Fig. 4) is an early dra^g of the niytl?, 

■ ,'V' 
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to wjiich 1 shall have to refer afterwards in illustra* ■ 
tion of the childishness of the Greek roin^ .at the 
time when its art-symbols were first fixed; nut it is 
of peculiar value, because the physical character of 
Vulcan, as fire, is indicated by his wfeating the, 
ivBpo/uB^ of Hermes, while the antagonism of 2 eus, 

• as the adverse chaos, either of cloud or of fate, is 
shown by his striking at Hephaestus with his thunder- 
bolt. But Plate IV. gives you (as far as the light 
on the rounded vase will allow it to be deciphered) 
^a characteristic representation of the scene, con- 
ceived in later art. 

■75. I told you in a former lecture of this course* 
that the entire Greek intellect was in a childish phase 
as compared to that of modern times, ObserJr’e, how- 
ever, childishness does not necessarily imply universal 
inferiority ; there may be a vigorous, acute, pore; and 
solemn childhood, and there may be a weak, foul, and 
. ridiculous condition of advanced life ; but the one is 
still essentially the childish, and the other the adult 
phase of existence. ^ 

76. You will find, then, that the Greeks the 
fiuM peflflle fhat were .horn into complete humanity. 
4J1 nations before them had been, and all around 
them still were, partly savage, bestial, clay-encumbered, 
inhumaa; still semi-goat, or semi-ant, or scmi-stoncjor 
♦ 8 30. 
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M^ilKHaVcU^. But the power of a new caem 
It'lhe Gr<jeks, and the stones \nit fiiifd with ' 

and tiu^ clouds clothed .«^witb flesh ; and then- <!use 
the gticM spiritual 'battle between the Centauis and ‘ 
Lapitha: ; and the living creatures became “ Obfldren 
of Men.” Taught, yet by the Cebtaur — sown, as they 
knew, in the fang— -ffna'the dappled akin of the brute, 
from the leprous scale of the ser^nt, thdr flesh came 
again as the flesh of a little child, and they were clean. 

Fix your mind on this as the very central character 
of the Greek race — the being bom pure apd human 
out of the brutal misery of the past, and looking 
abroad, for the first time, with their children’s eyes, 
wonderingly open, on the strange and divine worM.* 

77. Make some effort to remember, so far as" toaiy 
be possible to you, either what you felt In yourselves 
when you were young, or what you have obseived in 
other children, of the action of thought a^d fancy. 
Children are continually represettti^ as living in an 
ideal w<Hr|d of flipir own. So far as I have myself 
obsetyed, the distincthte ebaracter eff a child is to live 
always in jhe tangible present, hai^ng little pleasure 
in memoty, and being utterly impatimit and tormented 
by antici^tion: weak alike in reflection and fore* 
thought, but having an in^inse poss^on of the adual 
present, down to the dullest tndtnents and least 
rejects of it; poisessipgl^. indeed, ’| k> intensely tliat; 
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the sweet childish days are as long as twenty days 
will' be; and setting all the faculties 6T heart and 
imagination on little things, so as to be able to make 
, anything out of Jdiem he chooses. Confined to a little 
garden, he d^s not imagine himself somewhere else, 
but makes a great garden out of that ; possessed of an 
acorn«cup, he will not despise it and throw it awa}", 
and covet a golden one in its stead : it is the adult 
who does so* The child keeps his acorn-cup as a 
treasure, and makes a golden one out of it in his 
mind ; so that the wondering grown-up person standing 
beside him is mways tempted to ask concerning his 
treasures, not, What would you have more thaiij 
these ? '' but ** What possibly can you see in these ? 
for, to the bystander, .there is a ludicrous and incom- 

h ’ 

prehensible inconsistency betv^ecn the child’s W9rds and 
the feality. The little thing tells him gravelj^ holding 
up acorn-cup, that " this is a queen’s cfown,” or 
“Affakfty’s bpat,” and, with beautiful effrontery, expects 
him to believe the same. But observe — the dborn-cup 
must be there, and in his own hand. “Give it me; 
then I will make more of It for myself.’’ That is the 
child’s xme word, dlways. 

7$, It. IS also the one word of the Greek — .“Give it 
166." . Give me -any thing definite here in my si^ht, 
then I will make more of it 

* .f 

, J cannot easily express tp ydu how strange it seems 
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to me that I lim obliged, here ir Oxfonl, to take the 
pos^tioii til apologist for (Ireek art; that I find, in 
spite of all the devotion of the admirable scholars who 
have so long maintained in t tir pu'olic schools the 
w authority of Greek ‘ literature, our younger students 
take no interest in the manual work of the people 
upon whose thoughts the tone of their early intellectual 
life has exclusively depended. But I am not surprised 
that the interest, if awakened^ should not at first take 
the form of admiration. The inconsistency between 
. an Homeric description of a piece of furniture or 
armour, and the actual rudeness of . any piece of art 
approxiinaiijig, within even three or four centuries, to 
the Homeric period, is so great, that at first cannot 
recognise the art as elucidaloiy of, or in any way 
related to, the poetic language. 

You will find, however, exactly the same kind 
of discrepancy between early sculpture, and the lan- 
guages of deed and lliought, in the second hirth, and 
childhood, of the world, under Christianity. The 
same fair thoughts and bright imaginations arise 
. i^in ; and, similarly, the fancy is «x»ntent with the 
rudest symbols by which they can be formalised to 
the eyes. You ^cannot understand that the rigid 
figure (a) with chequers or^ spots on its breast, and 
sharp lines of drapery to its feet, could represent, to 
\ht Greek, the healing majesty of heaven:, but can 
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jrou any better understand how a symbol po haggard 
as this (Fig. 5) could represent to the noblest hearts" 
of the Christian ages the power and ministration of 
an^ls? Yet it not only did so, but retained in 



Fig. 5. 


the mde undulatojy' and linear ornamentation of its 
dress, record of the' thoughts intended to be cout. 
veyed by the spotted regis and falling chiton of 
Athena, eighteen hundred years before. Greek and 
Venetian alike, in their noble childhood, knew with 
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the same terror the coiling wind and^ngeaJqi} balf M 
faeai^ — sa^with the same thankfulness tKii difrw. shed, 
softly on uie' earth) and on its flowers; and'l^)}':l^ 
cognised, Idling these, and symbolised by them, 
great helpful spirit of Wisdom, which leads the difl« 
dreii of men to all knowl^ge, all courage, and all art. 

8o. Read the inscri{4jon written on the sarco- 
pliagus (Plate V.), at the extrcmi'.y of which this 
angd is< sculptured. It stands in an open recess in 
the rude brick wall of t^ie west front of the church 
of St. John and , Paul at Venice, being the tomb of 
the two doges, father and son, Jacopo and T-orenzo 
Tiepolo. This is the inscription : — 

Quos nalum pares studiis, virtiUibus, arte 
Edidit, iilustres genitor natu'i<|ue, sepuhi 
liac sub lupc Duces. Vcneliira charmima proles 
TheupuJa collatk dedit bos cektiraiida triumpbisi 
Omriia prciseniis donavit predia teiopU 
Dttx Jacobus ; vftUdo ftxil ittCKleramine leges 
Urbis, ei Ingralam reditnen-s certamine Jadram 
Balmatiosque dedit pairte. post, Miurte subaejas 
(rraiorum peUgo tnacakvit sanguine classes, 
y . Suscipit oblatos princeps ]Uiurent5us Islros, 

Et domdit rigidos, ingenti strage cadenteft, 

}k>nonie pupulos. Hinc Cervia cestrli. 

Fundavere vias pack ; fortiqtic relict a 
R e, su{)ercKi sacris petienint menttbus ainbo.* 

Ibominiw Jacbobus bobiit * M. CCLI. Pominus^ Laurent Kk hob^t 
M. COLXXVIU.** ' ; - : ^ 

* Tbc Latin vciucs are, of kter'dale; the contbH^fwrary latbse 

retains' the Venetian guttutals and aspirates. 
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You see, therefore, this tomb ' is an inval|i|ble 
eicample orthe thirtecath-century sculpture in Venice. 
■In Hate VI., you have an examine the*XcQin) 
sculpture pf the date accurately corresponding in 
Greece , to the thirteenth century in Venice, vhen ' 
the meaning of symbols was everything, and' the 
workmanship comparatively nothing. The upper 
head is an Athena, of Athenian work in the seventh 
or sixth (jentuty— (the coin itself may liavl' been 
struck later, but the archaic type was retained). 
The two 'SniallA impressions below are the 
and obverse of a coin of the same age from Coi^th, 
the head of Athena on one side, and Pe^sus, witli 
the .fuejaaii; -Koppa, on the other. 'Flie smaller head 
is baire, the hair being looped up at the back and 
closely bound w'ith an olive branch. You are to 
note this general outline of the head, already given 
in a more finished type in Plate II., as a most 
important elementary form in the finest sculpture, 
not of Greece only, but of ail Christendom. In the 
upper bead the hair is restrained still more closely 
by a round helmet, for the most part smooth, but 
emhos^ with a single flower tendril, having one 
bud, one flower, and, above it, two dive leaves. 
Y6u have thus the most absolutely restricted symbol - 
liossilMt to hiunan thought of the power of Athena 
over, the' flowers and trees of the earth. An olive 
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leaf by itself eould not have stood fo^ the sign of a 
tree, hut the two can, when set iji position of 
, ’^growth. 

I wohld not give you the reverse of the coin on 
the same plate, because yoti would have I(x>k6l al 
^ It only, laughed at it, and n$t examined the rest ; 
but here it Is, wondeffu%^eugraVed for you (Fig. 6): 
of if we shall have more to say afterwards, 
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8i. And now as you look at these rude vestiges 
of the religion of Greece, and at the vestiges stiil 
ruder, on the I^ucal tomb, of the religion of Chris* 
tendom, take warning against two opposite errors. 

There is a school of teachers who will tell you 
that nothing but Greek art is deserving of study, 
and that all our wprk at . this day should be an 
imitation of it. 

Whenever you feel tempted to belike thlfei, think 
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of these portraits Athena ‘and her owl, and be 
assured that jGreek art is not ii^ all respects perfect, 
nor exclusively deserving of in)l6||,ion. 

There is another school of teachers wiio will tell 

f 

you that Greek art is good for nothing; that the 
souKof the Greek Was outcast, and that Christianity 
entirely superseded its faith, and excelled its works. 

you feel teuipted to believe think 

of this angel on the torab vt Jacopo 'fiepoio ; and 
remeitiber that Christianity, after it had been twelve 
hundred years existent as an imaginative power 01^ 
the earth, could do no better wui k *han this, thought 
with all the former power of Creche to hedp it; nor 
was able to engrave its triumph in having stained" 
its fleets in the seas of Greece with the blood of 
her people, but between barbarous imitations of the 
pillars which that people liacf invented. 

82. Receiving these two warnings, receive also this 
lesson. In both examples, childish though it be, this 
Heathen and Christian art is alike sincere, and alike 
vividly imaginative : the actual work is that of in- 
fancy ; the thoughts, in their visionary simplicity, are 
also the thoughts of infancy, but in their solemn virtue 
they are the thoughts of men. 

We, on the contrary, are now# in all that we do, 
absolutely wdthout sincerity jr^-i^bsolutely, therefore^ 
without^teiagination, and without virtue. Our hands 
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are dexterous with the vile a^d deadly jdlexieptjC crfT 
machines; our minds filled with incohi^cht tragnierits 
of faith, which wey|||ig to. iit cowardie«^i without 4 )e- 
lieving, and make pietur^ of Jii vahityi wit|||>iit loving. 
False and alike, whether we admire %r imitate, 
we imsnot learn from the Heathen's art, bUI only 
pilfer' it we cfipnot itvm; the Christian's art, but 
only ; galvanize it ; we arc, in the sum dl lis, not 
Imman artists at all, but mechanisms of oonceited 
clay, masked in the furs and feathers of living fea- 
tures, aud convulsed with voltaic spasms, rin mockery 
of ani!]K;tion. 

,83. You think, perhaps, that I am using terms 
unjustifiable in violence* They would, indeed, be 
unjustifiable, if, spoken from thio chair, they were 
violent at all. They are, unhappily, temperate and 
accurate, — except in shortcoming of blame. For we 
are not only impotent to restore, but strong to defik, 
the work of past ages. Of tiic imj)Otence, take but 
this one, utterly humillatory^ and, in the full meanifAg 
of it, ghastly, example. We have latcJy-been busy 
embanking, in the capital of the country^ the river 
which, of all its waters, the imagination of our an- 
cestors had made most sacred, and the bounty of 
nature most useful. Of all architectmal features 

f 

of the metropolis, fimt embankratotit wM in 
future, thc <,;i»ost conspicuous and" in, il* position 
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and purpdIe .H. was the most capable of noble 
adornment W ' 

For that adornment, neverthel^fRlhc utmost which 
our p^tkal imagii^tibrf%as bfeen^ able to, 

git| !s\ row of laifps. It indeed, farther 
sted itseli|lo our minds i# Ipp^ffiate^tO^gaS' 
lamps Set beside a river, that the gz^^i^uld ctjlie^ut of 
fished tails ; *but we have not ingenuity enough tjljast 
^ Viiutch as a smelt or a sprat for ourselves; so wti 
the shape of a Neapolitan marble, which has 
b^en the refliSe of the plate and candlestick shops in 
every capital in Europe for the last fifty years. We 
cast /hat badly, and give lustre to the ill-cast fish with 
lacquer in imitJition of bronze. On the base of their 
pedestals, towards the road, we put, fur advertisement's 
sake, the initials of the casting firm ; and, lor farther 
nrij^inalily and Christianity's sake, the cadneeus ol 
Mercury; and to adorn the front of the pedestals, 
towards the river, being now wholly at our wits^ end, 
we can think of nothing better than to borrow the 
door-knocker which — again for the last fifty years-t^ 
has disturbed and decorated two or three millions of 
London street-doors ; and magnifying the marvellous 
device of ii, a lion’s head w'th a ring in its mouth, 
(still borrowed from tlie Greek,) we cohiplete the 
bankment with a row of heads and rings, on a scale 
which enables them lo produce, aC |he distance at 
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which only they can be ^en, the exact effect of^lwir 
of sentry'-boxes. , ■“ 

84. Farther. very ^fcntre o,OTie and 

'at.the point *wher«?iSic EinbankroeDt’'connnd|^ 0 view 
‘4f V(^cistminster"Abb^y 09 one lid%'ind'oi Si, I 'attSli' 
pthe^VrtJjat 'll;; to say, jat precisely the 
importanf^and «|aEte}y m#ia€iit of its whole cours^ — - 
it lia^ to pass wilder one of the arches of Watc^|0 
BiS^ge, which, in the sweep of its curve, is asfvdst^ 
it alone — as the Rialto at Venice, and scarcely^ |fesi 
seemly in propomms. But over the Riaifb, 
oflatf and d^:hased Venetian work, tbei'e still reigns^ 
Bon { ;i wer of human imagination: on the tWo flanks 
of it are carved the Virgin and the Angel of the 
Annunciation ; on the keystone, the descending Dove. 
It is not, indeed, the fault of living dcsigru rs that the 
Waterloo arch is uotliing more than a gloomy and 


f: 


hollow heap of wedged blocks of blind, granite. But 


juo,t beyond the damp shadow of it, the new Embank- 

. ' X * 

meut ss i cached by a flight of. stairs, ' tQ,. 

point of fact, the principal appj^ch to it, afoot, from 
central London ; the d<^ent the veiy midst of 
the metropolis of Englajj^'to f^^.banks of the chief 
river of England ; "tind for this approach, living de- 
signers are answerable. 

85. The principal decoration of the descent is 
again a gas-laiii& but a shattered one, with a brass 

.iiift . .... " / A ,, 
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: crown on the top of it, or, rather, halP-crown, and that 
" 'turned the Wjrong way, the back of it to the river and 
.causeway, its flame liuppHedj^^'^ visible pipb far 
'w^djcring alopg the, wall; the apparatus being 
sui^^ted by a' r|iu^h croM-befim. Fa|tened ,to the 
teiitie* of litc arch above is aj&|jp placard, 

the Koyal Humane Society’s ,^gs are in constant 
^^diKess, ' and that their office is^at 4, Tr|f^ar" 
S<p1ire. On each side of the arch are 

old and battered boardings, across two 
* capable of unseemly use by the British public: 

Above one*of these is mother placard, sirting that this 
is the Victoria Embankment. Tiie steps themselves — 
some^/orty of them — descend under a tunnel, which 
tUk shattered gas-lamp lights by night, and nothing 
by day. They are covered with filthy dust, shaken off 
from infinitude df filthy feet; mixed up with shreds 
of iffkper, ora||^e»^peel, foul straw, rags, and cigar-ends, 
and 4shesi; the whole agglutinated, more or less, by 

• #v, 

dry saliva into slippery blotches and patches; or, 
when not so fastened, blow® dismally by the sooty 
wind hither and thither, or M^Uhe faces of those Who 
ascend and descend. Tlfe pace is worth your visit, 
for you are not likely -to find elsewhere a spot which, 
either in costly and ponderous brutality pC building, or 
in the squalid and indecent accompaniment of it, is so 
far separated from the peace and grace of nature, and so 
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accurately indi<^tive of the methods of our national 
f resistance to the Grace, Mercy, and Peace of Heaven, 

86. I am obliged .^ways to use the English word 
Grace * in twg s<!ii?;es, but rancnitjlr 4hat the G|eek 

includes thc^n'' both (Llie bestowing^ thatg^is 
Beauty and Mercy); and especially it incity^ 
these in the jiassage of K^idar's first ode, which 

*v ^ " rt 

US the key to the right interpretation of the power 
^ bf sculpture in Grec"'e, You remember that I told 
'^«you, in ir\ Sixth Introductory Lecture 151), tl^t 
the mviiiic accounts of Greek sculpture he^jin in 4 bii 
legends of the family of Tantalus; and especially id 
the most grotesque legend gf them all, the inlaying 
of the ivory shoulder of Pclops, At that .^ton Pindar 
pauses, — not, indoed, without admiration, nor alleging 
any impossibility in the circumstances themselves, but 
doubting the careless hunger of Denieter, — ^and gives 
his own reading of the event, instead of the ancient 
one. He justifies this to himseJSfc and to^his hearers, 

by the plea that myths have, in some sort, «jf1%gree, 

, V' V* 

(ttov t^,) led the minj|^of mortals beyond the truth ; 
and then he goes on 

n ** Grace, which cr^^^^ery thing that is kindly 
^and Soothing for mortals, adding honour, has often 

made things, at first untrustworthy, ,, become trust- 
worthy through Love.” 

87. I cannot, except in these len^hened terms. 
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you the complete force of tfif ^;l>assag€ ; espe- 
. of the a^urrop — ** made *|it 

■ by^pssionate <ia€^il^';Jthat be 

i^iich exa^l^ desif rites the ‘tempe# 

/pcWkis ^ the ‘pr|[^t daj,;tjrho at*e and sin- 

ip faitK'iChich ekh^r 

^long !)|feu \pre€ljws\’ to„ them^lves, or whi|Ch 
they, feel.td hive be,en without, question instrumental 
in advancing the v^ignfty’ of manlcmd. And it is part 

* ‘i . * '•’*>?''**' ' ' •*'■ 

"of thCc constifut^an bf liumanity— a part wlgch^ above* 

youjiare ih^^da^ger of unwisely contemning 

nndl^r the existing conditions of our knowledge, that 

ih^th(jlS|:s thus sought for belief with eager passion, 

doi.'mdet'i, become t'Ubiwwthy to us; that, to each 

of us/they herily become what we would have them; 

the fotre of^lie and fup'OH'ff with whrcli we srel: 

after them, *.does, indeed, make them pov. 'ful lo e 
% 

for actual good or^evil; and it is thus gj anted to us 
to cieafte nC^'only with our Imnds things that exalt or 
degri^btir sight, but with our hearts also, things that 
exalt of degrade our souls ; giving true substance to all 

that vve hav<’ not 


that we In pea lor; evidence to 
seen, but have desired to ste;^Wilti calling, in the sense 
of creating, things that'arc !ioi, as thoug^ they were. 

1S8. You, rejneinber that in distinguishing fmagjna^ 
tion from Idolatry,*! refpred* you to the forms of 

. *'^ 144 . 
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passionate affection with which a noble people 
iatmly regkrds the riVers and springs of its 
land. Some conception of personality, or of s 
power in tha stream, is almo^lf n^edsarily invb| 
in such emot^idn; and in^^er:| 

of gratitude,^* i:he ^ 

tirtually bestowed, at las|, d&e in afll the highes^ 
the simplest minds, when they iipc Th^ftourablC'^ 

^ure, makes this untrue thing trustworthy; a^^exToy^ 
e^fjaaro TrurroVf until it becomes to them tfta 
basis of some of the happiest impul^ of'thi^ijp 
moral nature. Neit to the marbles of Verona, gWr^ 
you as a primal type of the sculpture of Chnigf^ali^y, 


moved to its best gnergy in adorning the^htr^ce 
of its temples, I have not unwillingly ||aced, as your 
introduction to the best sculpture of the religion of 
Greece, the forms under which it r^resented the 
personality of the fountain Arethusaf. I|iut without 
restriction^to those days of abso hy ^ devotion, let 
me simply point out to you how fflis . untiiie thing, 
made true by Love, has intimate and licavenly 

minds of men of the 
most shrewd wit, and 
of moral temper. The 
fair vision of ^brina in ‘Comus/ the '^endearing and 
tender promise, **Fies nobiliurn tu <}Uoque fontium/^ 
and the joyful and proud affection ; of the great 


authority even 
most practical se: 
the most severe preci 
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Lombard’s address to the lakes of: his enchanted 
land,— ... ’ 

Te, I-aii maxume, teqiic 
el fremitu assurgens, Bemice> m;u mo, ' 


j i][iay surjely be remembered by you. with regretful 
piety, When stand by th^ blank stones which at 
o^^vinestrain and disgrace your native’ river, as the 
4 pa|^>"orship rendered to it by modem* philosophy, 
,B 4 t .| little incident w^ich .1 saw last summer on itS; 

Wallingford, may jrul' lhe contrast of ancient ; 
ani^modern' feeling before ycbu ‘still more forcibly. 

89. Ti^ise of you. who have rccid with attention 
(none of us can read with too much attention), 
Molicre’s most perfect “work, Illisanthropc/ must 

rciaember Celimene’s description of her lovers, and 
her excellent reason for being unable to regard with 
any favour, ^' notrc grand flandrin d| vicorate, — depuis 
que je Tai vu, trois quarts d’heure durant, cracher 
dans un piiits pour faire des ron4«/’ t,That sentence 
is worth noting/^both in contrast to the reverence 
paid by the ancients to wells and springs, and as 
one of the mo-4 interesting of the extension 

of the loathsonn" habit among'TOe upper classes of 
Eunv|i€ and America, “ which now renders all ex- 
ternal grace, dignity, and decency impossible in the 
thoroughfares of their principal cities. In connection 
vith that sentence of Molierc’s you may advisably 
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also remember this fact, which I chanced to not^ 
on the bridge of Wallingford, I was talking from 
end to end of it, and back again, one Sunday /jdter- 
noon of last May, trying to conjecture what had, 
made this especial bend and ford of the Thames 
important in all the Anglo-Saxon wars* was oi^ 
of the few sunny afternder-^. of the bittt;’ spring, 

I was very thankful for its light and happy fa watcli^^ 
ing beneath it the flow and the glittering of th^, 
classical river, when I noticed a well-dressed 

A ” * 

apparently just out of some orderly Sunday-scho6l, 
leaning far over the parapet; watchin^.ail^ I con- 
jeeiured, soihe bird or insect on the bridge-buttress. 

I w^nt up to him to see w^hat he was looking at; 
but jtist as I got close to him, he started over to 
the oppf;sitc parapet, and put himself there into the 
same position, his object being, as 1 then perceived, 
to spit ifom both sides upon the heads^ of a pleasure 
party who wen^ passing in a boat biriow. 

90* The incident may seem to you too trivia! to be 
noticed in this place. To me, gentlemen, it was by 
DO means trivial in the depth of it, such 

absence of all true reverence, and intellect, as 

it is veiy dreadful to trace in the mihd of any Imman 
creature, much idbre in that of a child educated witli 

, (i* 

apparently every, advantage of circumstance in: a beau- 
tiful English country town, within* ten^ miles of our 
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l^yersity. Most of all b it terrific when we regard 
it as the Cf|>onent (and this, in truth, it is) of the 
temper whhdir as distinguished from fomier methods, 
eith**" ,of discipline or recreation, the present tenor 
our general teaching fosters in the mind of youth ; 
^teaching whldi asserts liberty to be a . right, and 
. obedience a dcgrfidation ; and which, regarffless alike 
^ the fafrness of nature and the grace of behaviour, 
JpS|ves the insolent spirit and degraded Senses to iind 
theh^l^ly occupation in malice, and their only satis- 
faction in shame. 

91 . Ya\j||wll, I hope, procee4,;With me, not scornfully 
any mor^ to trace, ip the early art of a noble heathen 
nation, the feeling of what was at least a better child- 
ishness than this of ours; and .the efforts to express, 
thooj^h yet failing, and minds oppressed 

hy ignorant phantasy, the first truth fey which they 
knew that they lived; the birth of wisdom and of all 
her powers of to man, as th^ireward of his 
resolute labour. 

ij2\ ' A<}>al(rrov Note that word of 

Pindar in the 'Seventh 01jncn||i4. This axe-blow of 
Vulcan’s was td tfee Greek mind truly what Clytcm- 
nestra falsely hers to have been, Sc 

** } physically ^ it . 

meant the openin^bf the bine through tbb rent tlbiids 
bf heRycu, by the adbn of local tcirestrial beat (of 
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Hephasstus as opposed to Apollo, who shiilcs on ttjc 
surface of the upper clouds, but cannot pierce tbiini) ; 
and, spiritually, it meant the first birth of prudent 
thought out of rude labour, the clcaring-axe in the 
hand of the woodman being the piacti'cal elementary 
sign of his difference from the wild aninuals of the 
wood. Then he goc^ .pu, ** Fror# the high hea<^ df 
her Father, Athenaia rushing forth, cried witl/ticr 
great and exceeding cry; and the Heaven trembled 
at her, and the Earth Mother/’ The cry of ^^hena, 

I have before pointed out, phvsically^^stinguishes 
her, ay the spirit of the air, from sillhilf^elementai 
powers; bat in this grand passage of Pindar it is 
again the mythic cf}’' of which he thinks ; that is to 
say, the giving articulate words, by intelligence, to 
the silence of Fate. “Wisdom crieth aloud she 
uttereth her voice the stieets/^ and Heaven and 
Earth tremble # her seproof. 

93. Uttcreui her voice in the streets.” For all 
men, that is to say; but to what work did the Greeks 
think ilutt her voice was to call them? What was 
to be the impulse communicated by her prevailing 
presence ; what the sign of the people’s obedience' 
to her ? 

This w’^as to be the sign — “ Buff sljic,. the goddess 
, herself, gave to them to prevail over the dwellers 
upon earth, wVA desi^aboufing ha$0s in every art 
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Affd by their J>atks there were ike likenesses of living 
and^etn^ing things : and the glory was deep. 'For 
to they cunning workman, greater knowledge comesj 
^jladeceitful.'' 

%4. An infinitely pregnant passage, this, of which 
to-d^ you are to note mainly these three things: 
Fir^'that Athena 'ts the goddess of Doing, /lot at all 
of ^ntimfeatal inaction. She is begotten, as it were, 
of the woodman's axe ; her purpose is never in a word 
only, $ut in a word and a blow. She guides the 

n 

hands that ti^tir best, in every art: 

PS. Se^iffy. Thd victory given by Wisdom, the 
worker, tpiJLe hands tliat ifiibour best, is that the 
streets and ways, shall be filled by likenesses 

of living and creeping things. 

Things living, and creeping I Are the Reptile 
things not alive then,? You think Pindar wrote that 
carelessly ? or tliat, if he iiad only ,j^own a little 
modern anatomy, instead of ‘reptile’ things, llic would 
have said ‘ monochondylous ’ things ? Be patient, and 
let us attend to the main points first. 

&ulpture, it thus appears, is the only work of 
wisdom diat the Greeks care to speak of ; they think 
it involves and crowns eVeiy other. Iniage’-making 
art; this is Athena’s, as x}ueeidi^t of the arts. 
Literature, the order and tlie strength of word, of 
course belongs to Apollo and the Muses; under 
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Atiieria are the Substances and the Fonhs of 

things. I ^ 

96. Thirdly. By this forming of Imagea\Aere is 

to be gainiol a ‘deep’ — that is to say; a weighty, 

prevailing, gioty; not a floating nor fi^'tive 

For to the cunning workman, greater knowledge 

comes, ‘ undeceitfuL’ * 

- ■' 1 ' . ^ 

“ Joem‘” I am forced to use two Englis/h words 

to translate that single Greek one. The 'cunning' 
workman, thoughtful in experience, touch, an^,; vision- 
of the thing to be done ; no machine, 1||Gess, and of 
necessary motion ; yet not cunning onl^but hax>|% 
perfect habitual skill of tiand also ; the TOofirmed re- 
ward of truthful doing. Recollect, in connection with 
this passage of Pindar, Homer's three verses about 
getting the lines of ship-timbta^ true, {II. xv. 410 ) : 

“ ’AXX’ &<rrt m-aS/of dopv 
riKToimt iv waikafi ir< Sa^ftovas, So^r* ir<urt)«' 
ri tidjj (rotpit/tt itrofflfuttniyin* 

V 

and the beautiful epithet of Persephone,-;!-" Metpa," as 
tlm Tryer anj# Knower of good work } and remeinber- 
ing Pindar f<M- the truth of his saying, 

t:bat tb the cunning workman — {and Jet me solemnly 
enforce the words by adding- — that him mly,) 

kimtsledge comes undel%itfut 
9;^' 'Vfm may have noticed^ perha^, and with a 
smile, , as -one of dte paFadbxes‘'yoi 4 often hear me 
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ff. 

blamed for too fondly statiqg, what I told you in the 
close of my Third Introductoj 3 ( t-ecture,* that^so 
far from art’s being immoral, little else except art || 
^ amoral." , I have now farther to tOU ^ou, that little 
el», except art, is wi^; that acknowledge, unaccom- 
panied by a. habit, of useful action, is too likely to 
become deceitful, and that every habit ’of useful action 
mui^ resolve itself into some elementary , practice of 
^manual labour. And I would, in all sober and direct 
earntstness, advise you, wiiatever may be the aim, 
ppfcUilectio^ar necessity of your lives, to resolve upon 
ibne thmg at least, that 3 ^ou will enable yourselves 
daily to do as§tually with your hands, soniethiilg that 
is useful to mankind. To do anything well with your 
hands, useful or not ; to be, even in trifling, 7ra\djj.ptn 
Ba7]fjuovy is already much. When we come to examine 
the art af the middle ages, I shall be able to show 
you that the strongest of all influences of right then 
brought to bear upon character was the necessity for 
exquisite manual dexterity in the management of the 
spear and bridle ; and in your own experience most 
of you will be able to recognize the wholesome^^ect, 
alike on body and mind, of striving, within proper 
limits of time, to become either good batsmen or 
good oarsmdB. But the bat and the racer’s oar ^ 
children’s, toys. Resolve that you will be 
. * Lectwes m Art/* J 95. 
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■usefulness, as M-ell as in strength ; and you Shd 
;i||tben also, but not till tnen^ 3^00 can become men 
|a understanding; and that every fine vision and 
subtle theorem will present itself to you thence- 
forward undeceitfully, wo6^7/tiO(7i^orii> 

98. But tl|ere is more to be gathered yet from the 
words of Pindar. He : ^ thinking, in his brief intense ^ 
way, at once of Athena's work on the soul, add 
her literal power on the dust of the Earth. 

** fceXevffot,** is a wide word, meaning all the paths of 
sea and land. Consider, therefore, whaf Athena's 
own work actually is — in the literal factfof it The 
blue, clear air is the sculpturing power lipon the earth 
and sea. Where the surface of the earth is reached 
by that, and its matter and substance inspired with 
and filled by that, organic foiTOi becomes possible. 
You must indeed have the sun, also, and moisture ; 
the kingdom of Apollo risen ou^of.the sea: but the 
sculpturing of living thip.gs, shape by shape, is 
Athena's, so that under the brooding spirit of the 
air, what was without form, and void, brings forth 
the n|oving creature that bath life. 

99. That is her work then — the giving of Form ; 
then the separately Apolline work is the giving of 
Ught; or, more strictly, Sight : giving that faculty to 
the retina to .which we owe not toerely the idea of 
Kght| but tSie existence of it ; for^light is to be defined 
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only as the sensatiofii produced in the eye of m 
nteRinial, under given conditions; those same 
tiorns to a stone, only warmth or 

influence^ but not light And that power < 
i^d the other various personalities and authorities of 
the anitnal body, in pleasure and pain,, have never, 
hithet;to, been, I dO not say, explained, but in any* 
wisi^ftoucHed or approached by scienti|fc discovery. 
&>me of the conditions of mere externa^ animal fonn 
and of muscular vitality have been shown ; but for 
the roost part that^ is true, even of external form, 
which 1 wtpte six years ago. **You always 
stand by Form against Force. To a, painter, the 
essential ^character of anything is the form of it, and 
the philosophers cannot touch tliat. They c6me and 
tell you, for instance, that there is as much heat, or 
motion, or calorific energy (or whatever else they like 
to call* it), in a teakettle, as in a gier*eagie. Very 
good: that is so, and it fs very interesting. It re- 
quires just as much, heat as will boil the kettle, to 
take the gier-eagle up to his nest, and as much more 
to bring him dowa agsun on a hare or a partridge. 
But we painters, acknowledging the equality and 
similarity of the kettle and the bird In all scientific 
rtspeeft, attafefc, for our part, our principal interest 
lathe difference in their forms. For us, thcr primarily, 
cc^nisable facts, in the two things, are, that the kettle 


chemical 
r seeing, 
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has a spout, and the eagle a beak ; the one m lid on 
its baek, the other a pair of wiugs ; not to speak 6f 
the distinction dso of volition, which the philosophers 
may properly call merely a form or mode of force — 
but then, to an artist, the form or mode is the gist 
of the business,” * » 

100. As you will find that it is, not to the artist'- 

4 }. ' 

only, but ^*^11 of us. The laws under which matter 
is collected and constructed are the same throughout 
the universe: the substance so collected, whether 
for the making of the eagle, or the worm, may be 
analysed into gaseous identity ; a diffusive vital force, 
apparently so closely related to mechanically measur- 
able heat as to admit the conception of its being 
itself mechanically measurable, and tmehanging* in 
total quantity, ebbs and flows , alike through the 
limbs of men and the fibres of insects. But, above 
all this, and ruling every grotesque or degraded 
accident of this, are two laws of beauty in form, and 
of nobility in character, whic^i stand in the chaos of 
creation between the Living and the Dead, to separate 
the things that have in them a sacred and helpful, 
from those that have in them an accursed and de- 
stroyir^, nature ; and" the power of Athena, first 
physically put forth in the sculpturing of these ||||» 
and Sp'irera, these living jand repile things, is put 

* l^hics of the Dust,** Lecture X. 
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forth, fitjaliy, in enabling the hearts of men to discern 
^ the one from the other ; to know the imquenchab^ 
fires ^pf the Spirit from the unquenchable fires of 
Death; ,and to choose, not unaided, between sub- 
! mission ttt tho Love that cannot end, or to the Worm 
that Cannot die* 

loi’ The unconsciousness of their antagonism is 
the most notable characteristic of the modern scientific 
mind ; and I believe no credulity or fallacy admitted 
by the weakness (or it may sometimes rather have 
bet n the strength) of early imagination, indicates so 
strange a depression beneath the due scale of human 
intellect, as the failure of the sense of beauty in 
form, and loss of faith in heroism of conduct, wdiich 
have become the curses of recent science,^ art, and 
policy. 

102. That depression of intellect has been alike 
exhibited in the mean consternation confessedly felt 
on one side, and the mean triumph apparently felt 
on the other, during the course the dispute now 
pending as to the uigin of man. Dispute for the 
present not to be ♦^nded, and of which the decisi sn 
iSf to persons in the modern temper of mind, wholly 
without significance: and I i arncstly desire that you, 
♦ 

* The bef^t modern scientific works show pc^ect factiHy 

of i^resenlinjr monkeys, lizards, and insects ; absolute incapability 
of representing eiiiscr a maa^ a horse, or a lion* 
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my pupils, may have firmness enough to cBsengage 
your encrgiei from investigation «o premature and 
^ fruitless, and sense enough to peiceive Jthat it 
does not matter how you have been made, so long 
as you are satisfied with being what you are. If you 
are dissatisfied with yourselves, it ought not to cohh 
sole, but humiliate you^ *o imagine tiiat 3^011 were 
once serijiphs ; and if you are pleased with yourselves, 
it is not any ground of reasonable shame to you if, 
by no fault of your own, you have passed through the 
elementary condition of apes. 

103, Remember, therefore, that -it is of the very 
highest importance that , you should know what you 
are^ and determine to be the best that you may l>e ; 
but it is of no importance whatever, except as it may 
contribute to that end, to know what you have been. 
Whether your Creator shaped you mth fingers, or 
tools, as a sculptor would a lump of clay, or gradually 
raised you to manhood through . a series of inferior 
forms, is only of moment to you in this resf^ect^that 
in the one case you cannot expect your children to 
be nobler creatures than you are yotil^elves^ — in the 
other, every act and thought of your present life may 
be hastening the advent of a race winch will look^ 
back to you, their fathers (and you ought at to 
have attained the dignity of desinng ihat it may be 
nof) with incredulous dfedaim ' 


7 
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lO^ Suit that you are yourselves' capable of that 
disdain and dismay; that you are ashanitd of. having , 
been apes, if you ever were so; that you acknowledge, 
Instinctively, a relation of better and worse, and a law 
respedting what is noble and ba^, which makes it no 
question to you that the man is worthier than the 
baboon , — this is a fact of infinite si^ificance. This 
law of pr^erence in your hearts is the true essence of 
yonr being, and the consciousness of that law is a 
more positive existence than any dependent on the 
coherence or forms of matter. 

105. Now, but a few words more of mytholo^, 
and 1 have done. Remember that Athena holds the 
weaver’s shuttle, not merely as an instrument of 
texture^ but as an instrument 'of picture; the ideas 
of clothing, and of the warmth of life, being thus 
Inseparably connected with those of graphic beauty, 
Sind the brightness of life. I have told you that no 
ait could be recovered among us without perfectness 
in dress, nor, without the . elementary graphic art of 
women, in divers colours Of needlework. TThere has 
been no nation of any art-energy, but has stnenqoisly 
occtq>ied and interested itself in this h<Misehold 
picturing, from the web of Penelope to Ae tipestry 
't£ Queen Matilda, and the meshes of Arras and 
GobelinsL' 

! 106. We- should then naturally ask what kind of 
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embroidery Athena put bn her own robe; 
iavoVf TTotKiXoVf OP p Atm} TrotirJcraTO fcal tcdp^ 

. The subject of that moitcCKia oi hers, as you know^ 
was the war of the giants and gods. Now the real 
name of these giants, remember, is Diat tiscd by 
Hesiod, ^ TTfiXo^opoL,* * miM“bcgotten,' and the meaning 
of the contest betweem^ tnese and Zeus, rrtjXoyojfwP 
iXarf}p, IS, again, the inspiration of life into tiie clay, 
by the goddess of breath; and the adupl confusiorf 
going ou visibly before you, daily, of the earth, l^eaping 
itself into cumbrous war with the powers above it 
107. I'bus, briefly, the entire material of Art, under 
Athena’s hand, is tiic contest of life with clay ; and all 
m3" task in explaining to you the early thought of both 
the Athenian and Tuscan schools will only be the 
tracing of this battle of the giants into its full heroic 
form, when, not in tapestry only, but in sculpture, afll^ 
on the portal of tht Temple of Delphi itself, you hav^ 
ithe "/eXows eV reiy^tn, \aivot,(n yeydinwv" and the^ 
defeat hailed by the passionate cry of delight from the 
Athenian maids, beliolding Pallas in her full power, 
"Xewrerw UdXXaS’ 0 eo»,'* my own goddess. All 
our work, I repeat, will be nothing but the inquiry 
into the development of this one subject, and the^ 
pressing fully home the questitm of P^to about that 
embroidery — “ And think you th^t tfier^ is verily 
^ar with each other among the -GS^ sI and dreadful 
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CDinitics and battles^ such as the ports have told, mid 
soch as our painters set forth in grav en scripture, 
tp adorn all our sacred rites and holy places; yes, 
ahd in the great Panatheniea themselves, the Peplus, 
full of such wild picturing, is carried up into the 
Acropolis — shall say that these things are true, 
oh Futhuphron, right-minded friend?*^ 

loS. Yes, we say, and know, tliat tlicse things 
are true: and true fur ever: battles of the gods, 
not among themselves, but against the eailh-giants. 
Battle prevailing age by age, in nobler life and lovelier 
imagery; creation, which no theory <»f mechanism, no 
definition of forced-can explain, the adoption and ccun- 
pleting of individual form by individual animation, 
breathed out of the lips of the F'atho'r of Spirits. And 
to reco^^nize the presence in every knitted shape* ^ if 
drrt, by which it lives and moves and has its being — 
vio Accognize it, revere, and show it forth, is to be our 
eterna! Idohi'iV* 

*'l'buu shall not bow down to them, nor Worship 
them/* 

''i\ssured]y no,’* we answered once, in our pride; 
and through porch and aisle, broke down the carved 
work thereof, with axes and hammers, 

Whi» would have thought ihe day so near when we 
^ should bow down to worship, not the creatures, but 
ibeir atoms, — not tlie forces that form, but those that 
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dissolve the^} ? Trust me,, gentlemen, the command 
which is stringent againft, adoration of brutality, is 
stringent no less against adoration of chaos, nt^r is faith 
in an image fallen from heaven to be reformed by a 
faith only in the pisenomenon of decadence. We haVe 
ceased from the* making of monsters lo .be appeased 
by sacrifice; — it is will, — if indeed we have also 
ceased' (mm - makir g them in our thoughts. We have 
learned to distrust the adorning of ('air phantasms, to 
wliicli we once souglit for succour ; — it is well, if we 
learn to distrust also tlie adorning of those ,.to which 
we seek, for temptation ; but the verity of gains like 
these||can caily be known by our confession of the 
divine .seal of strength and beauty upon the lefnpered 
frame, and honour in the fervent heart, by which, 
increasing visibly, Tuay be manifested to us the 
holy presence j, and the a])proving love, of the Loving 
Cfod, who visits the iniquities of the Falliers upon the 
Children, unto the third and fourth generation of tiiem 
that hate Him, and shows mercy unto thousands in 
them that love Hifh, and keep His Commandments. ^ 
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109. T 70 U were probably vexed, and tired, towards 
1 the close of tay last Lecture, by the time 
it took us lo arrive at the apparently simple con- 
clusion that sculpture must only represent organic 
form, and the .strength of life in its contest! with 
matter. But it is no small thing to have that "\evcrcfo 
UdXKada" fix<!d in y ur minds, as the one necessary 
sign by which you aie to recognize right sculpture; 
and, believe me, you iviil find it t!ie best of all things, 
if you can lake for yourselves the saving from the 
lips of the Athenian maids, in its entirety, and say 
also — Xevacrw IldXKat ifiav I proceed to-day 

into the practical appliance of this apparently si)ectila- 
tive, but iti reality imperative, law. 

na You observe, I have hitherto spoken of the 
power of Athena, as over painting no less than 
sculpture. But her nile over lx>th arts is only so 
^ar as they are aoo-grapliic representative, that is , 

A ' 

to say, of animal life, or of such prjder and discipline . 
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ajDong other eleni^ts, as may invigorlle and purify 
it l3tdW there is a speciality of the art of painting 
, t^yond this, namely, the representation of phenomena 
of colour and sbadorr, as such, without questicm of 
the nature of the things that receive them. I' am 
now accordingly obliged to speak of sculpture and 
painting as distinct arts, but the laws which bind 
sculpture, bind no less the painting of the higher 
schools, which has, for its main purpose, the show- 
ing beauty in human or animal form ; and which is 
therefore placed by the Greeks equally under the 
rule of Athena, as the Spirit, first, of Life, and then 
#of Wisdom in conduct. 

• m. First, I say, you are to 'see Pallas’ in all 
such work, as the Queen of Life ; and the practical 
law which follows from this, is one of enormous 
range and importance, namely, that nothing must be 
represented by sculpture, external to any living form, 
which does not help to enforce or illustrate the con- 
ception of life. Both dress and annour may be made 
to do this, by great sculptors, and Ire continually 
so used by the greatest. One of the essential dis- 
tinctions between the Athenian and Florentine schools 
is dependent on their treatment of drapery in this 
’^respect; an Athenian always sets it to exhibit the 
action of the body, by flowipg with it, or over it, or 
from it, so as to illustrate both its form and gesture ; 
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^ JBL Fl^rentin^, on the contrary, always uses liis drapSJry ^ 

to cmeeal or disguise the forms of tlie bogy, arid 

exhibit pientai emotion; but both use it to enhanci^l 

tlie life, either of the body or soul; Donatello and 

Mfchael Angelo, no less than the sculptors, of Gothic 

cbivjdty, ennoble armour in the ?ame way; but base 

sculptors carve drapery and armour for Ac sake 

of their » folds and picturesqueness only, an^ forget 

/ 

the body beneath. The rule is so stern, that all de- 
light in mere incidental beauty, which painting often 
triumphs in, is wholly forbidden to sculpture; — for 
instance, in painting the b)Mnrh of a tree, you may 
rightly represent and enjoy the lichens and moss orif 
it, but a sculptor must j.ot touch one of them : they 
are inessential to the trees life, — he must give the 
flow and bendinp^f of the branch only, else he does 
not enough * see Failas * in it. 

Or, to take a higher instance, hrrn an exquisite 
iifiie painted prem, by Edward iM'erc ; a cottage 
interior, one of tiie thousands wiiich within the last 
two months ^^liave been laid dc,^olalc in unhappy 
France. Every accessory in the painting is of value 
— the fireside, the tiled floor, the vegetables lying 
upon it, and the basket hanging from the roof. Bilf - 
not one of these accessories would have been admissible! 

* Sec date delivery of Leclam The pk^ure mui .ist a i^easant 
girl Of elevefi or tifrdve yean old, jOinots by a cottage fire. 
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, You must carve nothing but what has 

Why ? you probably feel instantly inclined 
fto 'ask. me, — You see the principle we have got^ 
instead .of being blunt or useless, is such an edged 
tool th^ you are startled the . moment I apply it 
“ Must we refuse every pleasant accessory and 
ptopi^sque detail, aiv- petrify nol^J‘ng but living 
e|#al^res?^^ Even so: I would not assert it on 
my own authority. It is the Greeks vvho say it, 
but whatever they say of sculpture, be assured, is 
true. 

Ii2i That then is the first law — ^you must see 
Pallas as the I.ady of Life; the second is, you must 
sec her as the Lady of Wisdom ; or croff>ia — and this 
is the chief matter of all. I cannot but think that, 
after the considerations into which we have now 
entered, you will find more interest than hitherto 
in comparing the statements of Aristotle, in the 
Ethics, with those of Plato in the Polity, which are 
authoritative as Greek definitions of goodness in 
art, and which you may safely hold authoritative as 
constant definitions of it. You remember, doubtless, 
that the €roif>la, or ap^ri) for the sake of 

which Phidias is called aotfm a sculptor, and 
f^oiyclitus as an image-maker, Eih. 6. 7. (tlie opposi- 
^lion is both between • ideal and portrait sculpture, 

V 

and between working in stone and bronze), consists 
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in the “vam r&v TifuttTUTiuv r§ ^veret,” 
apprehension of the things thftt are most hafci|||li^ 
in their natare.” Therefore^ what is indet^ nitoti 
Jfesfely, the true image-maker will most IoW6; *ilmd 
. wiiat is most hateful, he will most hate ; ^ inwall 
things discern the best and snongest of .them* 
and represent that essentially, or, if tlfPll^p^te of 
that, then with manifest detestation and^m||Hi 
That is his art wisdom; the knowledge of gocwTand 
evil, and the love of good, so that you may discern, 
even in his representation of the vilest thing, his 
acknowledgment of what redemption is possible for 
it, or latent power exists in it; and, contrariwise, 
his sense of its present misery. But, for the most 
part, he will idolize, and force us also to idolize, 
whatever is living, and virtuous, and victoriously 
right; opposing to it in some definite mode the 
image of the conquered iptrerov. 

,113. This is generally true of both the great arts; 
but in severity and precision, true of sculpture. To 
return to our illustration: this poor little girl W|is 
more interesting to Edward Frerc, he being a painter, 
.because she was poorly dressed, and wore thes%dumsy 
shoes, and old red cap, and patched gown, "^yyiigl 
sculpture her so ? Ko. We may sculpture her i|EdKi||^ 
if we like ; but not in rags. - 

But if we may not put her into marble in rags,l 
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SjK ^ ^ 

^ve her a pietty frock with ribands and 
uisu^s to it, and put her into marlie in that? No, 
c ifi^y put her simplest ]easant’s dresS| so it be 
perfect air|| orderly, into marble ; anything finer than 
I that Vould be more dishonourable in the eyes' of 
Athena " tlfat|^^gs* If she were a, French princess^ 
y MlteW fe^ carve her tinbroidcred robe and diadem; 

Joan of Arc, you might carve her armour 
— for then these also would be rm^ 
not othen\n‘se, 

II4.J* Is not this an edge-tool we have got hold of/ 
unawares? and a subtle one too: so delicate and 
scimitar-like in decision. For note that even Joan 
of Arc's armour must be only sculptured, t/ she hm- 
it on ; it is not the honourablcness or beauty of iti 
that are enough, but the direct bearing of it by her 
body. You might be deepi}^, even pathetically, 
interested by looking at a good knigi:t's dinted coat 
I of mail, left in his desolate hall. May you sculpture 
it where it iiangs ? No ; the helmet for his pillow, 
if you will — no more. 

You. see we did not do our dull work for 
ijj|g;in iabt Lecture. I define what we have 
Tied ’once more, and then we will enter on our 
ground. 

.115, The pro|X3:r subject of set^pture, we have 
* determined, is the spiritual jpowxr ^en in the form 
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of any living things and so i;epresentcd as to. 
evidence that the scniptbr has the good of it 

apd hated the evil 

So represented/' we say ; but how is ^lat to be 
done ? Why should it not be represented, if poss^iblcy 
just as it is seen ? What mode or limit of representa- 
tion may we adopt? We are to carve things-^iat 
have life; shall W'e try so to imitate tliem that theyi^ 
indeed seem living, — or only lualf living, and like 
stone instead of flesh? 

It will simplify this question if I show you three 
examples of what the Grecfks actually did : three 
typical pieces of their sculpture, in order of |>er- 
fee non. 

116. And now, observe that in all our historicn! 
work, I will endeavour to ^o, myself, what 1 have 
asked you to do in your drawing exercises; namely, 
to outline firaily in the beginning, arid then hll in the 
detail more minutely. I whl give you first, therefore, 
in a symmetrical form, absolutely simple and 
remembered, the large cluonology of the Greet 
school ; within that unforgettable scheme we will place^, 
as We discover them^ the minor relations of arl^ J 
tiroes. > 

number the nine centmies before Christ 
|l^wards, and divide them roto three groups 
%acb. 
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C Corrupt. 
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Then the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries are ■ 
the period of archaic Greek art, steadily progressive 
wherever it existed. ‘ 

The sixth, fifth, and fourth are the period of 
Central Greek art; the fifth, or central,' pentury 
producing the finest. That is easily recollected by 
the battle of Marathon. And the third, second, and 
first centuries are the period of steady decline. 

♦ Learn this ABC thoroughly, and mark, for your- 
^ves, what you, at present, think the vital events 
|:ach century. As -you know more, you will think 
events the vital ones; but the best historical 
ledge only approximates to true thought ii^ 
tter ; only be sure that wbit is truly vital in 
ctar which governs etenhi, is always ex- 
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pressed by the art of the century; so that if Jroj 
could interpret that art .rightly^ the better part of yoi^ 
task in reading history would be done to your iuml ^ 
‘ f 17* It is gener*dly impossibk to date with precision 
art of the arch«tic j>eriod'---oft€n diihcult to date even 
that of the central three hundred years. I will not 
weary you witii futile minor divisions uf time ; here 
are three coins (Plate VI L) roughl)^ but do isivcly, 

t racteristic of the three ages. The first an taify 
1 of Tarentum^ The city was foQndcJ,^s ycjfl 
knoWi by the Spaitaa Phalantbns, late in ihe'cigNW 
century. 1 believe the hea<i is meant for that of Apollo 
Archegetes; it may however be laras, the son of 
Poseidon ; it is no matter to us at present whom it is 
meant for, but the fact that wx cannot knuw, is itsrlf 
of the greatest irn;x>rt We cannot say, with any 
certainty, unless by discovery of some collateral evi* 
dence, whether this head is 'Intended for tiiat of a 
god, or doini;j<‘d, or a w^irrior. Ought not that 

to disturb some of yonr thoughts respta ting Greek 
idealism? Farther, if by investigation we d\MX>\er 
that the head is meant for thru of Phaianthu.s, wx shill 
know nothing of the character of Phalanthtis from the 
face ; for there is m portrait ere at this early time. 

1 18. The second coin is of iEnus in Macedo 
probablyr of the fifth or early fourth ceutuiy,1 
lintircly characteristic of the central period Thi«|pe 
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^0inovt to reprcBent the face of. a ^od — Hermes. The 
third coia »« a king’s, not a city*s,-» i will not teU^ 3 T-'’. 
at' this moment, what king's; bat only Uiat it is a Talft, 
coin of the third pen’fxl, and that it as distinct 

purpose as the coin of Tarenuni Is obr>*ure. V /0 
know of this coin, thatjit represents no god nor demi- 
god, but a mere nioitaf , and wc Iclkiw precisely, from 
the portrait, whsii that inurtal's face was like. 

11 Q. A glance at the three coins, as they are scst^ 
aide will now show you the main differences’ 

in the three gieat Greek styles, l‘he archaic coin is 
sisarp and hard ; every line decisive and niimibenfcd> set 
unhesitatingly in its place; nothing is wrong, though 
everything inc<>rapictc, and, to us who have seen filler 
art, ugly. Tlie cenirai coin is as decisive and cleat^in 
anangemert of niasscs, but its contours are completely 
rounded and finislicA There is no character' in its 
execution so proinineut that you can give an epithet to 
thc^ style. It is not luard, it is not soft, it h not delicate, 
it is not coarse, it is not grotesque, it is not bcauiiful ; 
and I am convinced, unless you had been told that tiils 
is fine central Greek art, you would have seen nothing 
at all m it to Interest you. f>o not let yourselves be 

K wise forc|d into admtnrg it; there is, IwActd^ 
png more here than an apj: mxiihately true renefering 
inealthy youthful face, without th* slightest attempt 
an expression of attr/lty, alpning, nobility, or 





Wy other nt tribute of the Mercurial mind. Extreme 
tamp^city, unpretendin|g[ vigour of work, which claims 
no admihEition either for midoteness or dexterity, atid 
si^gcsts no idea of effort at all ; refusal of extraneous 
onoliainent, and perfectly artanged disposition of counted 
masses in a sequent order, whether in the beads, or 
ringlets of hairf this is all you have to be plea.sed 
trfth f neither will you ever find, in the best Greek Xrt, 
mdre. You might at first suppose that the chain of 
beads round the cap was an extraneous ornament ; 
but I have little doubt that it is as definitely the piojx-r 
fillet for the head of Ilerntcs, vi.s the olive for Zeus, or 
cdti for Triptf..‘f;!t)i!s. The cap or petasus cannot Ivai-c 
expanded edges ; there is no room for them on the 
coia ; these must be undcrsiotKl, therefore ; but the 
nature of the cioud-petasus is explained by edgibg it 
with beads, representing either dew or hail. The 
shield of Aiheoa often bears w’hite pellets for hail, in 
like manner. 

tJO. The third coin will, I think, at once strike 
3toa by what we modems should call its ‘vigour oi 
«^araeter.* You may observe also that the featured 
are finished with great care and subtlety, but at the 
(Sost of simplicity and breadth. But^the essential 
difference between it and the central art, is its dis<w^ 
in j^igQ-~>yint see the locks of hair cannot be coiqllM 
any loofer— they are entirely dishevelled and irregnlar. 
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Now tlie individual character may, or may not, be a 
sign of decline; but the licentiousness, the casting 
loose of the masses in tho design, is an infaJlibie one. 
The effort at portraiture is good for art iC the too to 
be poitrayed are , good men, otherwise. In the 
instiante.beforf.^oy, the head is that of Mithiidates VI* 
<rf Pontus, who hadi intitrd^ the good qualities of being 
a linguist aud u patron of th-e aus; but, as you will 
jxmcoibfT, taurdered, ac'''urdiug to rt|'>orl, his mother, 
certainh h‘s brother, crrtriiniy his wives and sisters, 

! have liut counted how many of his cisildren, and 
hoin a hsindrod to a hundred and fifty thousand wrKons 
besides; these last in a single day^s massacre. The 
effort io represent this kind of person is not by any 
means a rnetliod of study from life ultimately beneficial 
to art. 

121. 'fhis, however, is not the point I have to urge 
to-day. What I w^ant you to observe is, that though 
the master of the great time does not attempt por- 
trailure, he daa aUempt animation. And as far as his 
means will admit, he succeeds in making the face— 
you might almost think — vulgarly animated; as like 
a real face, literally, ^as it can stare*' Yes: and its 
sculptor meant it to 1>€ so ; and that was what Phidias 
m^nt his Jupiter to be, if he cohld manage Not, 
• indited, to be taken for 2eus^ himailf ; and ye^io be 

•jia like a living Zeus as art -could -tokc ii.' Perhaps 

8 
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you^think he tried to intake it look living only few the 
s^e of the mob, and would not have tried to do so 
for qnnnoisscurs, Pardon me; for real connoissenw 
be would, and did ; and herein consists aPfrathlmlnch 
belongs to all the arts, and whirl! I will ai once drive 

crnbcr, Ibc 

second-rate oacs are a loquacious nvaititude, wlale^thc 
great come only one or two in a contury ; and tlicri, 
sileniiv)— ^all secorid'« 4 ite artists will tell you that the 
ohjeei of fine art is not resemblance^ but some kind of 
abstraction rn^'^rc refitted than reality. Put that out 
of yoi^ ‘heads at ouce. The of the .creat 

Rcsefftbknt Arts is, and always has been, to r€>;emb!f ; 
and to resemble as* closely as possiblr. h is the 
flnction of a goo*! portrait to set the man bcfi»re you 
in habit as he lived, and I would wc luid a few more 
that did so. it is^the function of a gond landscape ’'u 
set the scene before you in its reality ; to njake you, 
* if it may be, think the clouds arc flyings and tfi< 
streams foaming. It is tlie function of the best 
sculptor— -the true Daedalus— ‘to make stillness look 
like breathing, and marble look like flesh. 

123* And in all great times of art, this purpose is 
^'"as ttal|S(SjIy eipressed as it is steac|ily held. All the 
talk about abstraction belongs to periods c^f decadence. 
In living times, people see something living that 


home in your minds, as firmly I ' 
122. Ail .second-rate artists - -fa 
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^l^easce them ; an4 they try to makff ft live for ever^ 
or to make something as like it as possible, that will 
last for tgyer, Tliey paint their statues, and inlay the 
eye* iwit^f^jeweis, and set hmI crotK);p* on the heads ; 
they Mish, in their pictures, every thread erf" embroidery, 

^ faio,^t[jey could, draw leaf upon the 

trees. And t]®r' on ly^' verbal expression if conscious 
su€ec?ss is that they Ihivf made their work * 

t 

124. You think all that very wrung. So did I,, 
or.oc : but it was I that was wre^ng, A long time ago, 
’before ever I had seen Oxford, I painted a picture of 
the j>akc of Como, for my father. It w\is not at all 
like the Lake of Como; hut 1 thought it rather the 
better for that. My father differed with me; af>d 
objoctf/d particularly to a boat with a red and vellow 
awniiJg, wduch 1 had put into the most conspicuops 
corner of my drawnng. I declared this brnii to be 
* necessary to the composition.* My father nof tlie 
less (, objected, that he had never seen such a boat, 
either at <^omo or elsewdierc ; and suggested that if I 
would iiiiiS:e the lake look a little more like water, I 
should bt under no necessity of explaining its nature 
by tiK! presence of floatinj^ objects. ■ 1 thought him at 
iht time a very simple person for Ins plains ; but have 

h ‘ ' V ^ 

taux learned, and it is th« very giit of all jjractkal 
which, as professor of Fine Art, I have now 
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to tell yoii^^that ftw great jpioiot in piiinting i'lWcc 
to get It to look like water*. 4 , » , 

#1^5. So far, ao good •. We !aj' it do|^n/^ 

princi|>1e thit <i(/r |^phk an^ whether m 
sculpture, i^ to produce something whiclt t>ha 
like Natupe as ^possible. But now 
step farther; and "say that it is to prtxiuce what sBall 
Ipoak like Katore to people who know what Nature is^ 
like ! You see this is at once a great restriction, as^«jl 
an a great exaltation of our aim. Our business is not 
to deceive the simple ; but to4eceive the wisfe ! uSj^ • 
for instance, is a moilern Italian prints representing, % 
the best of its p<'WCT, St. Cedlia, in a brilliantly reah 
^tk manner. And the fault of the work is not in its 
^||?ncst endeavour to show* St. Cecilia in habit as she 
Jiv^d, but in |hat tlie ehort could only he successful 
]pth persons unaware of the habit St. Cecilia Jived in. 
And this condition of appeal only to the wise increases 
the difficulty of im.itativc resemblance so greritiy, tfiat, 
with only average skill or materials, we must surrender 
all hope of it, and be cojitent with an imperfect repr#- 
sentatioR, tnif n far as it reaches, and sdeh a^to 
excite the ima;;'* •*iton-of a wise beholder to complete 
‘ it; tlioBgh laiiiijg very far short of ndtat either :^c 
Of we shoufo otiienvise have dc&ired. For iiialaiice, 
here i •. a suggestion,, by Sir Josiiua Reynolds, of the 
geaend ai^arancc of a British Judge, — requii 4 ig the 
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of a very beliofdcr indeed to fill it 
U]^ or even at first to discovifer u hat it is meant for. 

itjs better art than the Italian St, 
luse the ariKt, however little he miiy have 
'dc^l^^preseiit hi.s knowlc d^s, indeed, knor 
‘ what'Ajudgo is like, and appeaff*^only to the 
sDi of Ui^&j^who know also. 

There must be, therefore, avo degree's of truth 
Io<ikcd for in the good graphic aiis ; one, the 
ccrnilp^oaest, which, by any partial or imperfect sign, 
C0|pt'y > to you an idea which you must complete for 
yourself; and the oUier, the line-at, a representation so 
perfect as to leave you nothing to be farther accom« 
piisfurd by this independent exertion ; but to give you 
the same lecling of [possession and presence which 
would experictficc from the natural object itself. For 
instanre of d)e first, in this reprcseiUation of a rain- 
bow^/' the artist has no hope that, by the black lines of 
ongraviiu. lie can deceive you into any kdJef of the 
rainbow s being there, but lie gives indication enough 
'of what he intends, to (ujablc you to supply the rest 
of lie idea yourself, provivling always you knovr 
foreliand W’hat a rainbow is like. But in this drawing 
<>i the falls of Ttumi.f the painter has strained his skill 
to the utmost to give an actually deceptive resemblance^ 


♦ l!\ ** MelaiichvliA*^ 

' i Tnmet\ the Hsikewijp 
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of tbe iris; dashing aixi'ialiiiig aoiong 
ta ^ h,?«fc» .« ^ 0 . 1 ^ <k 

because he would oot have done so 
obly because his cblloars and sciciice have 
of his desire. They have fallen so little 

in a good you may all buli^lie^ ,Jthe igjFp " 

the sunshin^^e drifting and ehangi'^^ lunon^^tr^ 
rocks. 

! 2 |. 



All! 




ftcr looking a little while, you will 
|0 r||ret that they are not so : yon will feel that, ! 
as the drawing is, you would like far better to saj^ 
real place, - id the goats skipping among the 
and the spray floating above the fall And this i$ the 
true sign of the greatest art — to part voluntarily with 
i|i||reatncss ;~to make iU^i/ poor and uiuioticed ; but 
so?d^ exalt and set forth its therae, that you may l>e 
fain tu see the thcnic instead of it So that you have 
never enough admired a great workman’s doing, till. 
Kve begun to despise it. The best homage that 
be paid to the Athena of Phidias wpjj 
sire rather to see the living goddess; 
flbvehest Madonnas of Christian art fall short of fteir 
due power, if they do.’not make their beholders si<» at 
bean to see the living Virgin. 

138, We have then, tor our re<juircniont of :the 
fittc-st art, (sculpture, or anything else,) that it tiball 
so like the thing it represents as to please those 
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who lx|tt or can concrive the original; and, if 

poit’siblc, them detepiil^ly — its •finftl triumph 
being even the mse ; and (the Greeks 

thought) '|N|t'i^ease even the Immortals, who were so 

, ' ' ' 

wise aui'^to be undeceiVMh^t . So that you get the 
Gineek^ thus far enilpply true, ideii of i)erfectn€ss in 
C3!^essed to you by what Fhafaris says, at** 
first oPihe bull of Perilans, Il^l^y wanted 

and bellowing to seem alive, anqpf^lis sopn as 
I it, 1 cried out, it ought to be sent t^the 
god/’ — to Ap<;llu, for only he, the undeceivable, could 
,^;t'horoughiy understand such sculptinc, and perfectly 
ccligii^ in it. 

And with this exprtssicn of the (jreek ideal of 
M iilpturc, I wish ynu to jom the early Italian, sun;|pied 
in a single line hy D.uiie — non vide me' di chi 
vide 1 vcr<> Kcad the iwclflh canto of the Purgatory, 
and learn tliat passage h} heart; and if ever you 

chance t*' go to look at La Kobbia's co!au||r.d 

paroeiain bas-rehefs of the seven works of 

of the hospital there , and note espt^cialljrthe 
faces of the two sick men -one at the jKiint of deatlf^. 
and the other in the first peace and long-drawn hreall)- 
ing of health after fevmr — and you Vi'ill know what 
Dante meant by the preceding, line, Morti li morti, 
e i vivi paren vivi/' 

130 , But now, may we not ifsk farther, it 
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impossible for art tlii*, preparedNfi<r,|^ 

to please t|ie snApte ? ' WithtHtt.^|ii^kig oil - 
awkward questions of degree, how ’’o^ 

be, or how much men should know, prois^ to Im 
rightly called' wise, may we not conceive 80*10-40 hfi ’ 
possible, which would deceive everybody^ or eveiyh^dy 
•‘Worth deceiving ? I showed you at my ^st Lectiir^i 
a little ruij^lt^ of^apan ivory, as a type |f elemehlbry 
bas-relief touched with colour ; and in 
mentory senes you have a drawing, by Mr. ^ 

of one of the little fishes enlarged, with every touch, of 
the chisel facsimiled on the more visible scale; and 
showing the little black bead inlaid for the eye, which 
in the ori^nal is hardty to be seen without a lens, 
Y<^u may, perhaps, be surprised when I tell you that 
(putting the question of sulyect aside for the moment, 
and s],x:akirig only of the mode of execution and aim 
at resemblance,) you have there a perfect example o( 

^ ibe Cxreek ideal of method in sculpture. And you will 
admk that, to the simplest person whom we could 
inti%duce as a critic, that fish would be a satisfactory, 
'nay, almost a deceptive, fish ; while, to any one caring 
for subtleties of art, I need not point out that every 
^ touch of the chisel is applied with eonsumniaie know-"^' 
and that it would be impossible to convey more 
‘‘truth and life with* the givoa quantity of workmanship* 

^ '13?, Here is, indeed, a drawing by ISumer, (Edu* 
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some fiini^pnii^' the ^quantity of 
.j^our, gy MjmM|ore iiighfy ^^^yifaied faciilljr of liji^ht, 

some qualities of Iiistre and 
.^l4?^ri%hicnlonly very vvise persons indeed eouJd 
in a John Dory ; ;uid tins piece of paper 
^^toiSils, therefore, much more, and more subtie> art, 
lhan the J:J|3an ivoiy; but arc we sure that it is there- 
art ? or that the painter wa^ better em- 
plp3i^ in producing this drawing, which only onq 
^skson can possess, and only one in a hundred enjoy, 
thaiD he w^ould have been in producing two or three 
picc< s on a larger scale, whicli should have been at 
once accessible to, and enjoyable by, a number of 
shnplcr j>crso’>s? Suppose, for instance, tiiat Turner, 
instead of faintly touching this o;itljrie, on%hite paper, 
with his camers-hair ])encil, had struck the main forms 
of his fish into nmrbio, thus, (Fig, 7); ?nd instead of 
colouring the white paper so delicately that, perhaps, 
only a few of the most keenly observant artists ia » 
England can see it at all, had, with his strong hand, 
tinted the marble with a few colours, deceptive to the 
people, and harmonious to the initiated ; suppose that 
he had even conceded so much to the spirit of popular 
applause as to allow of a bright glass bead being inlaid 
for the eye, in the Japanese mailper ; and that the 
enlarged, deceptive, and popularly pleasing work had 
been carved on the outside of a i^at buildipg,*— say 
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FtsliiDongers’ ' Hall,T«l;here everybodyiio'Wi^rdalljf, 
csonnected with could Kaj|& 4 uil^ it^ 

ratiSed it with a wisdom of the nraMe^j^n^tt OAt 
the art have been greater, worthier, add kinder ill 
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132. Perhaps the idea does not at once approve 
■ ftself to you of having your public buildings corvered 
with omameate ; but, pray remember that the choice 
of mhjcct is an ethical question, not now before us. 
All J ask you to decide is whether the method is 
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K l be pkasan^^io ifiving the disttoe* 
y things, v^h Jt has here given to ,, 
it may be assmaed, you fleet to be 
^ course, I must note pmnentiwtieatty,* 
rk is impossible in a country where 
to discoloured by coaisraoke'; but • 
rlptuhe whatsoewer ; and the whiter, 
lance. For that which is prepared 
ns, to he kept under cover, will, of 
ttece^ti)§0iJegenerate into the copyism of past work, 
or sensational and sensual fonrs of present 

life, 'unless there be a governing school addressing 
the pf>pulace, for their instruction, 6n the outside of 

' ^ ^ jt 

buildinKB. So that, as ! partly w^ned you in my 
Third Lecture, you can simply have m sculpture in 
a coal country. Whetlier you like .coals or carvings 
St, is no business of mine. I merely have to i^ure 
|0u of the fact that they are ^compatible. 

But, assuming that we are again, some day, to 
become a dvilirtd and governing race, deputing iron- 
liongcry, coal - digging, and lucre - digging, to our 
slaves in other countries, it is qtiite conceivable that, 
with an increadng knowledge of natural history, and 
d<^te for such knowledge, what is now done by 
careful, but inefficient, woodcuts, and in ill-coloured 
engravings, might be put ill quite permanent scdlp- . 
tures, with inlay of vadegated precious stones, on 
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the oiiisMc of buildings, where sudb picfntes would 
be little costly to the people ; and in a mote popnlar 
nmriner still, by Robbia ware and Palissy waicv 
inlaid majolica, which would difier fronn the I>oda^. 
wifVs present iavouiite decoration of plates above bec' 
kitchen dres^^er, by being every piece of it various, 
instrii^HivCj^and universally visible, 

133* You hardly know, I suppose, wdserher I am 
speaking in jest or earnest. In the most solemn 
earaek, I assure 3^011 ; though such is the strange 
course of our ix>palar life that all the irrational aits 
of destruction arc at once felt to be cariiCst ; while 
any plan for those of instruction on a grand scale, 
ixjuif Is like a dream, or jest. Still, I do not absolutely 
propose to decorate our public buildings witii sculp-* 
lure wholly of this clmrarter; though beast, and fowl, 
and creeping things, aod fishes, might all find 
such a building as the Solomon s House of 
New Atlantis; and some of them nugiit even become 
symbolic of much to us again. Passing through the 
Strand, only the other day, for instance, I saw four 
h%h}y finished and delicately coloured pictures of cock- 
fightmg^ which, for imitative quality, were nearly all 
that could be desired, going far beyond the Greek cock 
of Himera ; and they would have delighted a Greek's 
if they bad meant as much as a Grtgk coek^ 
fi|^; but they wefe only types of the 
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iXhrmp,^* t|id of the spirit of home contest^ which 
has hecn so fatal lately to the Bird of France; aisd 
of the defence of one’s own barnyard, in thought 
of 4hich the Olympians set the cock on tlie piiJars of 
tbtir chariot course; and gave it goodly alliance in 
its battle, as you ma|' see in what is left df the 
angle of mouldering Ttarbk in tljc chair of the priest 
of Diimuscm* The cast of it, from the centre of the 
theatre under the Aciopolis^ is in the BTitish Museum; 
and I wanted its spiral for yoip and this kneeling 
Ange! 'of Victory ; — it is late Greek art, but nobly 
systematic flat haH-rclicf. So I set Mr. Burgess to 
draw it ; but ncitlier he nor I, for a little tvhiie, could 
nr.ikc out what tiie Angel of Vict<'ry was kneeling 
foK llis attitude is an artcient and grandly conven- 
tional one among the Egyptians ; and I was tracing it 
back to a kneeling goddess of the greatest dynasty 
of the !'1iaraoh;v'-a goddess of Evening, or Death, 
laying down the mm out of her right liand ; — when, 
one bright day, .the shado^vs came out clear uii the 
Athenian throne, and 1 .sa^v that my Avjgel of Victory 
was only backing a cock at a ctxk-fight. 

134. Still, as ! have said, there no reason w^hy 
• stulptiire, even for simplest persons, should confine 
itself to imagery of fish^ or fowl, dr four^footecTthings. 

We go back to our first principle : we ought to 
mrm nothing ^btit what, ’is feonotiimble And you are 
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offendedi at this moment, with my fish, (as 1’ belie w, 
when the first; aculptmnes appeared on the windows 
of this museum, ofifence was taken at the unoetes- 
sary introduction of cats,) these dissatisfactions being 
properly felt by yotir t&p n/imrdrmf.'’ For 

indeed, in all cas^ pur right jud^ent must depend 
on our wish to give honour only to thingit and crea- 
tures that deserve it 

135. And now I must state to you another prin- 
ciple veracity, both in sculpture, and all following 
arts, of wider scope than any hiUierto examined. We 
have seqj that sculpture is to be a true representa- 
tion of true internal form. Much mtwe is it to be 
a representation of true internal emotion. You must 
carve only what you yourself see as you see it ; but, 
much more, you must carve only what you jour-self 
feel, as y«i feel it / You may no more endeavour 
to feel through ol|er men’s souls, than u, sec with, 
other men’s eyes. 'VWwreas generally now, in Europe , 
aud 'America, every man’s energy is bent upcwi ac> 
qtnring some false emi^on, not his own, but he- 
ionging to the past, of to other persons, because 
he has twen taught that such and such a result of 
it wiff be line. EvOiy atteaqrted sentiment in ntar 
ticKO to art is hypocritical ; our notions of sithlimil^, 
of grace, or pious serenity, are all aecentlUMlldt and 
wp .gre -practically incapable of fiei^giii|i^«o nutd} at-.*; 
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a bell-handle or a door*knocker, without borrowing 
the first notion of it from those who are gone — 
where wt shall not wake them with our knocking. 

I would we could. 

136. In tiie midst of tiiis desolation we h«JTe 
nothing to count on f >r real growth but what we 
can find of honest nking and longing, in ourselves 
and in others. Wc must discover, if we would 
healthily advance, what things are verily ripbrnrara 
among us ; and if we delight to honour the dis- 
lionourabjc, consider how, in future, wc may better 
bestow our likings. Now it ap|K*ar.s to me, from all 
our papular declaiations, that we, at present, honour 
nothing so much as liberty and independence ; and 
no Jx^r.sori so much as the Free man and Self- 
ma<le man, who will be ruled by no one, and has 
been tauglit, or liclpe<i, by no one. And the reason I 
chose a fish for you as the first subject of sculpture, 
was that in men who arc free and self-made, you 
have the marcsi approach, humanly possible, to the 
state of the fish, and finely organizcvi You 

get the exact phrase in flabakkuk. if you tak^ the 
Septuagiut text, — row m row? 

w ra ipwerm ri om 
^‘ Thou wilt make men as the fishes of 
tbef sea, and m the itiptile things, f/Mi m^ru/^r 
And it chanced that jas I was preparing 
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this Lecture, one of our niost able aiul popular prints 
gave me a woodcut of the ^self*made man/ specified 
as shch, so vigorously drawn, and with so few touches, 
that Phidias or Turner himself could scarcely have 
done it better ; so that I had only to ask my as- 
aistanC to enlarge it with accuracy, and it became 
^comparable with my fish at once Of course it is not 
given by the caricaturist as an admirable face ; only, 
I am enabled by his skill to set before you, without 
any suspicion of unfairness on tnv part, the cx\rxs- 
sion to which the life we profess to think mc^st 
lionourable, naturally leads* If we were to take the 
hat off, you sec how nearly :1a; pi'ofile cane«^nonds 
^ith that of the typical fish, 

137. Such, tiicn, being the definition, by your feat 
popular art, of the ideal of feature at which we are 
gradually arriving by self-manufacture when 1 place 
opposite to it (in Plate VIII.) the profile of a man 
not in anywdse self-made, neither by the law of hfs 
own will, nor by the love of his own interest — nor 
capable, for a moment, of any kind of * Independence/ 
or of the idea of independence; but wholly dependent 
upon, and subject-^ io, external influence trf jtiit 
law, 'Wise teaching, and ttusted low «>d ^tb, io llis 
fdlow-spirits setting before ytiu. I my, tii&i|3ii!ic^i«pf 
a God-m<Mfe, instead a self-made, man, I know that 
yc^ will feel, on the instant, that you itre brought into 
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contact with the, vital dements of huinan art; 'and 
that this, the sculpture of tiie good, is indeed the 
only permissible sculpture. 

158. A God- made tmn^ 1 say* The face, indeed, 
stands as a symbol of more than man fn its sculptot^s 
^inind. For is I gave you, to lead your first eff4H 
in the form of leaves, thr soeptre of Apollo, so this, 
which 1 give you as the first type of rightness in 
form t)f flesh, m the countenance of the holder 
of that sceptre, the Sun*God of Syracuse* But there 
is nothing in the face (nor did the Greek supjx>se 
there was) more perfect than might be seen in the* 
daily beauty of the creatures the Sun-God shone 
upon, and whom his strength and honour animated. 
This is not an i<ica!, but a quite literally true, face 
of a Greek youth ; nay, ! will undertake to show 
you that it is not supremely beautiful, and even to 
surpass it altogether frith the literal portrait of an 
I l^ian one. It is in verity no more than the form 
Imbityally taken by the features of a well-educated 
young Atheniau or Sicilian citizen; and the one re- 
quirement for the sculptors of to-day is not, as it 
has been thought, to in\tnt the same ideal; but merely 
to see tlic same reality^. 

Now, you koow I told you in my F«>u''th Lectuic * 
that beginning of art was in geitulg our country 

' *' ti'’ 

* ^^-Iwectupess fm Ait,” § t «A* 
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clean md our people beautiful, and you supposed 
that to be a statement irrelevant to my subject ; just 
as, at this moment, you perhaps think I 'am quitting 
Hhe great subject of this present Lecture— the method 
of likeness^making, — and letting myself braiich into 
the discussion of what things we are to make like- 
ness of. But you shall see hereafter tliat the method 
of imitating a beautiful thing must be different fron^ 
the niethcHi of imitating an ugly one ; and that, with 
the change in subject from wliat is dishonouraf)le to 
wliat is honourable, there will be uuolved a j>arallcl 
change in the management of tools, oi lines, and (U 
colours. So that before I can determine lor you /louf 
you au: to mutate, you must tell me what kind of 
face you wish to imitate. The best draughtsman in 
the world could not draw tliis Apollo in ten scratches, 
though he can dtaw the self-made maii. Still less 
this nobler Apoflo of Ionian Greece i Plate IX.), in 
which the incisions are s<jften€d into a harmony like 
that of Curreggk/s painting. So that you the 
method itself, ~^the choice between black inrirlon or 
fine sculpture, and perhaps, presently, the ciioke 
between colour or no colour^ will dej>ct)d on what 
you have to represent. Colour may be expedient lor 
a glistening dolphin or a spotted fawn ; — perhaps 
inexpedient for white Poseidon, and gleaming Dian* 
So that, before defining the laws of sculpture, I am 
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compelled Ur jfm mean to carve; and 

that, little is asking you how you 

mean to the laws of your State are to 

be, for they determine those of your statue. Vou can 
only* h^ve thii kind Bf face to study from, in the sort 
of state, itj^prodnrixi it And you will find -jchat , 
sort of staicdebcribe^ lu the br-giimiug of the four|h 
book of thie^ Jaws of Plato; as founded, for one things 
on the conviction that of ail the evils that can happenj^ 
to a quantity of money Is the gieates! ! 

ttTTca^, TroXt'i ov6€if UP yiyimTa, w 

j€tfp^mv ml 0 LKamtr ^9mv for, to speak 

shoiUy, no grt ater evil, matching each against each, 
can possibly happen to a city, as adverse to its form* 
iug jusi or generous cimracter/* than its being full 
of 'silver and gold. 

139. or roui:sc the Greek notion may be wrong, 
and ours right, only — w cttov ctVfa^— 'V ou can have 
Gr|ek sculpture only on tlmt Greek theory : shortly 
’eapressed by the words put into tlie mouth ot PoviKy 
lierself, in tlie Phitus of Aristophanes, “ Tov TrXoir^v 
^e\'Tiooa<{ koI rijv yvw;if}v, teal 

iZfav,** “1 deliver to you better nvjsn than the God 
of; Money can, both in imagination and feature.” So, 
omtlie otCer hand, thia ichthyoid, t^pitUan, or mono* 
cibondyloid ideal of the sdlf*ma(te ,^an can only be 
renched, universally, by a nation yhich holds that 
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poverty, either of especially the 

spirituaJ character of 

the lowest of degradatfons : e s that 

the desire of wealth is the hrsl iiKiidv aiid inoi'ai 
5icntinients- As I have been g(^/.th<^‘''|>optdar 

idcalrepresTJ.ipd by its own hving. aft, .s^4''V|can give 
you this popular faith la us own living|words; but 
in words meaut seriously, .ind hot at all afTaricatun% 
■'from ono of our leacii|||^^'.|<^urnal$, professedly aesthetic 
also i j K*' vc: y ndrno»'t]St€:i/A Ar/<>r, of August 6, 1870. 

^^Mr. Rubkd'fs plat]/’ it $a 3 ;g^,;v.WOhW make Engla m 1 
}>oor, in orda that she niiglit be eultJvaied, an<,^x- 
fined, and artistic* A wilder proposal was never 
broached by a man of ability; and it might be re- 
garded as a proof tliat the assiduous study of ait 
emasculates th,e intellect, arr^/ (nen iht tmmi sense. 
Such a theory airaost warrants the fontempt with 
which art is often regarded by essentially intellectual 
natures, like Proudhon** (sic). is noble as tlit: , 

flower of lify and the creations of a Titian are a great 
heritage of the race; but if England cutilii st:.;iire high 
art and Venetian glory of colour only f./y lue saprilice 
of her manufacturing supremacy, and /;,r //?r aaeffame 
{}/ mL'i'/hi/ pimerfff then the pursuit of such trtistk 
achievements would imply that we had etased 10 
|K)sses« natures of manly strciigth, ar' tee kmw 
fmaning of mm. If we. inu^t choose belweeii 
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Tttiiin and a X4nca9htt;e c^ton mill, then, in the 
'aipe of manhood" an,d*pfJj|Sl^’ pvc, us the cotton 
mill. Onlj the dile)!ta4E|i|||p of the stlidio; tiliat 
dllettanteisBrVhich ToQi.c« ^a^| lioral no less than 
the intel^c^|^J^'IJ|^j*d 'whu^i is as fatal to re^titdUe 
of aetk^ ,^|j|^()%P^|ctness of reasoning po^m*! would 
, makea'jt|p^if<!;^ ,r' 

Yoj^ t>’ this inneB^ing and moat jnemop- 

fic question is admitted ' 

to be one of f/t!]ics~^lhe only f^cal point at issue being, 

, 1 . ' 

whether or that is developed oa the tftier 

rrioral priaci|*]c'^%;i 

(4a i however, for the present, that this 

ApoUinC'Wpe is. tt.c ki id of form you wbii to reach 

'aI.^ 

and to represent And ikv, 'bserve, instantly, the 
whole questioin of manner of imitation is altered for 
ns. The ftnt^f the fish, the plumes of the swan, 
and the flowing of the Sun -God's -hair are all repre- 
sented by incispt^-^but the incisions do sufficiently 
represent the fin' and fcatiier, — they iwsufficiently 
represent the hair. If I chqse, with a little more 
care and labour, 1 could absolutely get the surface of 
the scales an ! spines of the- fih% and the expression 
of its month ,* hut no quantity of labour would obtain 
the real surface of a tress of Apollo's hair, and the 
full expression of his mouth. So that we arc com- 
pelled at once- to call the imagination to help us, and 



say to it, , Ci>i^socoim« 

roust bv Hkey Now, the 

iavtr'.Vnd<ir }in;^|p^ip^’'|^l(s,^is |ust that of 

other good^ woVkef||^<t,^^rou\i*&jB'i^0|5ii» -^mc dear 
orde^;^** S^o||^ine llftfhat * I 'hW I 

ai^to te^tflj^ood let me alotie.” And the tirderh can 
b<? gPvicfi, quite clearfy, up to a f<‘)m ; ■ 

but tfciey cannot be gr&tfeij ddatU* in*‘tpfotfr^/%w that 
the subject is subtJe. 'AH oeautyM><*^i)pk| hi^»kind 
depends on harmony; Tw' but the- slightest discord 
coehe into it, and the finer; dw tj^g .ir^ the mon: 
fatal will be the flaw. Now, su^ace^ 1 <^40 


command my colour to be precisely what ,at»d 
1 mean it to be ; on a round one 1 cannot. Foi all 
harmony depends, tir.st, on the fixed proportion ol^ 
the colour of the light to :!'t t,i ir,; relative .■?!i<'i 4 i''v. ; 
and therefore if I 3a.s:cn tn\ coIosm, i nHist l'a.«ten my 
Shade. But on a round surface the shadow changes 
at every hour of the day ; and thcFf^orc all colouring 
which is exjMTssive of fonr. is impojjsible ; and if the 
iparp is fine, (and here there is nothing but what is 
dlfaiiei) you may bid farewell to colour. 

^ 41 . Farewell to.ccdour; that is to say, if the]||iing 
is to be seen distinctly, and you have only wi.<te 

it- to; but if it is to be seen indisttflc%, at a 
cdkKir may become expim»h»y ; and if you 
lye «im|4e peofde tp show ft wi cdoatit may be 
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ne^s'tej^o ^dtiil«ii^jiir^ ftHnJbations, thou|;ir not to 
excite y^t^i '^AndTlJ^jfcl^p^yypat a.\wa^s%y> meeting 
its conditioiMS''t^^€l|^^^r;;|^P^^ way^^r^lltKl |f it. is. to 
pie^ a inR.cci.t ant|t bfun Jy-minded 

persons, ii-t l' in the tetros’ that will 

toiltjli^tl^^ ; cisi' it is ’.ot g<xjd. AndH^^Je to trace 
^ ^4' nistorj' ol the pasf, and possi- 

bil|iitefc.'vPt^^J.i‘ in*, the cxj'cdit :.ii> u«ed by great 
wu!ptoi\ to tjbtain clca* litti®; imjijc-sivcness, or spieii- 
d'>ui ' and the manner of their asipea! to the people, 
under various Mgfit itnd shadi>w> :uul with refertnee 
to dej^es i such in- 

vesligatipn resolving itself again and agaia^ as wo 
proceodv/ into quer^Uons abs.ehutdy ethical; as, for 
instance, wla*t!\cr colour is to Lc bright or dull, — 
that IS to Say, fV>r ;t populace cheerful or heartless; — 
whether it lx* d^dicaO’' on sirtnig. — that is to say, 
for a populace attcriove or corckss; whoth-er it is to 
be a backgiaurul like the ?>k3\ fot a procession of 
young iitea a,iyj iVoddcns, your populace revert; 

life — or the shadow of the vault behind a corpse 
stained with drops of blackened bIrod, for a populace 
iaia||bt to tvorsliip Death* Ever}^ critical determination 
cif nghtness depends on the obedience to some ethic 
tow, by the most rational and, therefore, sitn|,ilest 
means. And you see bow it (fcpends most,, of ail 
things, cai whetlmr you are working for chosen persons 
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■or for tbc^ ojob ; thp 

Borgo. A1^ 'if rol^H^I^^, ^^ifether t(le mob of 
Olympia, OF :^f SL *44^^i9, showing his 

Jupiter for the' first times, hid«v|>ipl^jSi the temple 
door to listea, rescjslved afterwSr^ to 

aydkfAa ir/xJjf^To TrXei^rot^ ot f)yfiro 

fUKpw ewfgi trvp^ovk^^ B^poi/ 
your people: is, io judgment, aqd in niakf^n^ , 
your sculpture bt% in glory^ j An eienientaiy principle 
which has been too long of mirwJ. 

142. I leave you to coiis>i<icr it,^ since, for some 
time, we shall not again be able to !:Ae up 
iiHjuirics.to which it leads. Btu’, nltiinately, 1 do not 
doubt that you will rest .'iansdul m tf.csc folk^wirjg 
Ci inclusions : ^ 

j* Not only sculpiuw', htu ail tin, olLcr fior art.^, 
irUist be for tiu" jHM’jpic. 

2, They must be didartk- to people, and that 
as^heii" chief en<L The structural didactic in 
tljcir manner; the graphic arts, in thcii matter 


3. And chiefly the great representative and'imagk 
natit^e arts— th.ir is to say, the drama and ^rulptoic— 
arc to leach what is noble in pas. history, and loveJy 
in cal$ting human and organic life* 

„ 4. And the test of right manner of qtceiiiion.p 
ifmc arts, IS tluit.They strike/ iry most emphatie 



m 

manner, the • which they are 

addresse4 J't' ''. 

5. And^<^ utmost fineness in execoti<M) in 

theilfe arts, |?'that they make themselves be forgotten 
in what tffey represent; and so fulfil the words r>f 
theii^eateat Mast^, 

.‘fWf' 

"The HESTON THIS KIND, ARE HUT SHADOWS.” 



LECTUR^fe V. 
siiu’.rTuiUu 
Pe^fmbcr^ 1870 , 

145 r\N previous iXTasion.s of atidressing’ >'r<vg 
I have rn.k*.jv<.*ired to show you, first, 
how sculpture is c!istiiiguish<*d from uihiM’ atL-. ; then 
'its proper' subjects ; then ns projx.T u'lellun'i in t.-fC 
i'e.iiliication of these *'Uibjects, l\vday, we 011.1^?^ lu the 
fourtli place, consider tfsc means at ds covuni*u^l for 
the accompli si nncat of these ends; the rnstar* of its 
materials; and the mec'f'ianirai or oiher dhlkuliics o! 
■their irv-atroerX 

And however doubtful \vc may have rvmmned m ^ 
to the jusiiee of Gnrrck tdeals. or proprif’ly of Creek 
uietbods of reprej:«ii^iug ihetu, wo mny be certain thal 
the example of ibe Greeks wd! be in all 

practicai srlatiog to this great art, jwuliarly 

theii’ own, i tihfik even the evidence 1 have already 
laid fcKrfore you m rndugh to convince you that it was 
by rightness and reality^ not by ideilism or 
ness only, that their mtiids were finally guided ; and 
I am sutc lliati before cicNiiiig the present cour»e> t 
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shall be able, so far 'to comfjH^that evidence, as to 
pn>ve to you that iVje commonly received notions of 
clasme art arc, not, only unnraiHkd, hut even; in many 
'^rc»|^:Tts, directly contrary to the truth. You are 
con^^tantiy told that Greece idealized whatever she 
contemplated. Shr did the exact contrary; 
realized and veritkd it You arr^ const'^ntly told she 
sought only the hca’uh'uf. She indeed, witii 

all her fitsari ; * !)in she fouml, heraiase rliS never 
doubfeci that the %earch was to !>e with 

propri(Cr and coriiniun sense. And ih.c hrsi thing 
you whi alwrys disc^'rn in Grerk v/oik the 
hrsi which }t)u to discern In all work; 

nanujhn that the object of it ha^ bcei* national, 
and has been iihtairicd by sirnf'Ic and unostentatious 
means.* 

144. ilu object of the work lias hten 

raiionar' ! Considei how nuirh tlrai irnphts. That 
it should be by ah iueans seen it* have been deter- 
mined upon, and carried through, wit!) sense and 
discretion; tiiese being, gifts oi inTi:!iect far more 
precious than any knowlc'^gc of maiheniatics, or of the 
mechanical icsourccs of art. Therefore, also, that 
it should be a nfodcst and temperate work, a sinicturc. 
fitted to the actual state of men; proportioned to their 
actual siie, as animals, '~to their average strength, — 
to their true necessities,— and to the degree of easj^ 
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contmand they have 6 ^ the forces and substanct s of 
nature. 

' 145. Yon see how much this !.w excludes! All 
tlwrt is fondly magnificent, msoieatly ambitious, orf 
vainly idifficult. There is, such a thing as 

Magnanimity in design, but never unless It be joined 
also with modesty, and i?ii«Kaniniity. Notljing extra- 
vagant, monstrous, strained, i r singular, can be si-uc- 
lurally beautiful. No towers of Babel eaviou-s of tlie 
skies; no pyramids in mimicry of the mountains of 
liie earth ; no streets that are a wenriness to traverse, 
nor temples that make pigmies of the worshippers. 

It is one of the primal idiRts and decencies of Creek 
w:ork, that it was, Oi! the whole, singularly sroali in 
scale, and wholly within reach of sight, to its finest 
detajl.s. And, indeed, the best buildings tliat 1 know 
are thus modest ; and some of the best arc -winute 
jewel case.*- for swfct srsl; The I’artlrt non would 

hardly atuact notiit, if wert- sot by 'be Qiariog 
Crnv Railway Station : toe Chui'ch of the Miiacoil, 
at \’cnice, the Chape! oi d e Rose, at Lucca, and Ihtt 
Chape! of the Thom, at Pisa, would not, I su]^XMle, lU 
three together, fill the tenth part, cube, of a tranaepk of 
the Crystal Palace, And they are better ao. » 

146. In the chapter on Power in the ‘ Seven 
tiff Architecture,' 1 has'e stated what seemly at 6nd^ 
W reverse what I am saying now ; 
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It is better to have one grand buildini: than any 
number of nican ones. And that is true: but you 
cannot command grandeur !?;' till you cab command 
gTace in minuteness; and Irast of ad, remember, will 
you so command it to-djy, when magrutude has be- 
come the chief exnaricy:; ot fully and miser}, eo-ordinate 
in tlu? fratcTuaJ (u-'riuiiies of the Fa<'iory and Poor- 
hntise -ih^* f: c r-rick- and Hospital. And the final law 
in Idas ni.att ; iS tliat, if you re^juirc edifices only ff>r 
tfie *naiec and ht'alih of ro'ijikmd, a?i.i build them 
\uth‘*’it protdicc and watho^il chicanery, tnc y vdii be 
on a mo'lest ^caie, and iuecK with little 
dec* '.ttt.'Ua " 

I +; hVoin pr<'nci[/p‘'''^ ■ a* simplicity and lerrnrr- 

ai'icc, two \rry scvercl}' tixtMi laws of construction 
foliou ; naaicivt first, tine, oni <tucturQ^ to !>e beautiful, 
mma br« [uodiU'Cil v.Ith nxils o( men; and, sccoa'dy, 
tliat It nuist be c.}5r([»nsed of naturarsubslances. First, 
I say, prto-'. with tools of men. All fine ait 
requires tin. , .pfdication of the whole strength and 
subtlety oi fl'c body, so that such art is not possible to 
any sickl} jxjrson, but involves the action and force of 
a strong man’s arm from the shoulder, as well a.- tbf* 
deliratest touch of his fingers: and it is die e>ode!u:c 
that this full and fine siiengrh has been s|xnt on it 
'which makes the art executively noble; so that no 
instrument must be used^ habitually, which is either 
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too heavy top)e"SfeGc8tely restrained, or too small and 
weak to ti^nsmit*R^tt|||||||fous impulse; much less any 
niecbanic^lbid, such t^would render the. sensibility oi 
the fingers ineffectual.* 

\ 148 * Of ^course, any kind cs^^^woi’k in glass, or in 
metaly on a large scale, involves s<mie painful endur- 
ance of .heat ; and working in clay, some habitual 
endurance of cold; but the point be\und which the 
efTort must not be carried is marked by loss of power 
of manipuiatiOfL As long as the eyes and fingers 
ha\'e complete command of the maieriai, (as a glas.s- 
bloMjrf liar, for instance, in doing fine ornamental 
law is not vl^Hted ; but all our great 
eijgine and funir^ce work, in gun-r^akiiig and the like, 
is degrading to tiic iritellect; and no uaiion ran long 
persist in u without lOvsing many of hum:\n lacuUIcs. 
Nay, even the use of machinery olh-er tlKui ihe common 
rope and pulh y, for the liftitig of weights, L degrading 
to arcliitecture the inversion of exiH'ffitnts ior the 
railing of enormous stones has ahvav-. been a cbaracler- 


* . mor«! wen(i«“rrT’l, (;i mortidi,-.';' anwng th« forms 

of i^iiorajBce engtf'iKiereti by oocuT/atioDS in yiuswft <lf 

^ in, than Orw uncons^ciouaws^: w>w ti>ur, tbai fiite art h Cftscntially 
Athletic I receiviSd a krter trorn hjrnhii|;liani» lilt e inue since, 
insnUB^tne to see huw in manufacture, nsachincty ex*, 

celled rude hand- w odd" The mUtr had not the mnotthi copcejitfisni 
that he might as well have asked me to come and see a mechanical 
lioat'race rowed b> auu>ma?3, and “how much machinery excelled 
.fttde atm;a ork/' 
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istic .of partly savage or coirupted n^Jes.. . A block of 

Bjjarfele not larger than a a couple of oxen 

could carry, and a cross bean^Hih a coui^^urf pulleys, 
raii^e, is as large should generally, l^e used in any 
building. The enndc^inent of large massef^ifi sure to 
lead to vulgar exhibitions of geometrical arrangement,* 

‘ ,/i . 

and to dra^ ^Sway ihe attention irom the sculpturi:^* 
In general, rocks naturally break into such pieces as 
the human beings that have to b\ii!d with them can 
easily lift ; and no larger should be sought for. 

149* la this respect, and in many other subtle 
ways, the law that the wwk is to be with td©k of 
men is connected with Ae farther condition c# its 
modesty, that it is to be wrougla in substance pro- 
vided by Nature, and to have a faithful respect to 
ail tlie essential qualities of such substance. 

And here I must ask your attention to the idea, and, 
more than idea,— the fact, involved in that infinitely 
misused term, 'Providential when applied to the 
Divine power. In its truest s^nse and scholarly 
use, it is a human virtue, npufi^ 6 €m; the personal 
type of it is in Prometheus, and ail the first power 
of is from him, as compared to the weakness 

of days when men without foresight elicfi 

wdvmJ* But, so far as wc use the word * Provideiice ' 

* Such the ScuJpturcleis «rch of Waterloo Bridge, foi ioaitance, 
referred to in the Third Leciurt, S 84. 
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as an attribute of' the Maker and Giver of all things* 
it docs not mean that in a shipwreck He takes care 
ol\the passengers who are to be saved^ and takes 
none of those who are to be drowned ; but it dm 
inmn that cverj' race of creatures is born into the 
workl^/nnder drcurastances of approxituaie adapts- 
'tion. to its ricQessilics; and, beyShd alf others, the 
ingenious and observ^^nt Yarc of man is surrourKkd 
. \vilh eleroents naturally goed for Ins food, pleasant 
to his sight,, and suitable for the subjects of his 
, ingenuity ji — the stone, metal, and clay of the earth 
he walks upon lending themselves at once to his 
Land, for aii manner of worUinanship. 

lyo. Thus, ins truest resix^ct for the law of the 
entire creation is shown by his^nsaking the most of 
what he can get most easily; and there is no virtue 
of art, n»')r -applkatron of common senme, more 
sacredly necessary than this respemt to tlje beauty 
• of natural substance, and the of local use; 

■ neither are there any other prc€C[>tH of construction 
so vital these— that you show ali the sUtmgtli of 
your material, tempt rone of its vveakocsise^, and do 
with it only what ran be simply and ijcrmanently 
done, 

!5i. Thus, all good buil^ng /will be with rocks, 
or pebbles, or burtit day, but with no artificial pom- 
pound; ,dl gomJ paiiuiiig with common oils and 
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pigmejtits on common canvas, pajMrr, plaster, or wood, 
—admitting sometimes, for predous %vork, precious 
tlrdngs, but all applied in a simple and visible way. 
The highest imitative art sUuuW not, indeed, at first 
sight, call atteruion to the means of it; but 
that, at length, should da so distinctly, and provoke 
the observer to talk' pleasure io sceir.g how com^ 
pletcly the workman is ma^^ter of the particular 
material he his used, and boW ’beautiful and desir- 
able a substance it nMs, for ■work of that kiutl. In 
(il ;)aifiting, its unctuous quality is to be delighted 
in ; hi fresco, its chalky /|ua!ity ; m glass, its trans- 
parency ; in wood, its grain; io marble^, its softness; 
in |>orphyr3% its hardness ; in iron, its toughness. 

h 

In a fiuit country, one shbuld u*cl the delightfuiness 
of ha\irig dints to pick u]"), arul lastcn together into 
rugged walhr;. in a marble country, one should be' 
always more and more astoni^iied ' at the exq'iisiie 
colour and structure of marble; in a slate country, 
one should feel as if every ruck cleft itself r>n!y f<or 
the sake of being built with couvenieutly. 

Now, for sculpture, there are, briefly, two 
'^materials— Clay, and Stone; for glass is only a clay 
that gets clear and brittle as it cools, and metal a day 
tibal gets opaqhe i^nd tough as it tools. Itidced, the 
true use of gold in this World is only as a very prettjr 
and very ductile clay, which* 3*00 can spread as fiat m 
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you like,>spin as . fine as you li|ie, and which will 
neither crack nor tarnish* 

'All the arts of sculpture in clay may be summed up 
under the word ^Plastic/ and ai! of those in stone, 
under the word 'Glyptie/ 

J53* Sculpture in clay will accordingly include all 
cast briclfcWorfe^ ikitte^ and tile- work* — a somewiiat 
iiiipoilant branch of liuman skill. Next to the potters 
work, you have all the arts in porcclainf glass, enamel, 
and metal, — everything, that is to say, playfurand 
familiar in design, much of what is most felicitously 
inventive, and, in bronze or gold, most precious and 
{.>i^‘inancnt. 

154. Sculpture in stone, whether granite, gem, or* 
marble, wdiile w^c accurately use the genera) term 
^glyptic' for it, may be thdi||ht of with, perhaps, the 
most clear force under the English woid ‘engraving/ 
For, from the mere angular uicision vviheh the Cheek 
consecrated in tfic trigjypiva of his gieatest order of 
architecture, grow forth all the arts of Ic'is-rcJief, and 
methods of loraiiiicd grv>ups of sculpture connected 
with each other and with aichitectine : as, in another 
direction, the art^ of engiaving and woodcutting 
themsclycs. 

^ It iif at day, to think the relation of the Athoaian' 

Ceramicu,^ to the French 'fik-fiehis, 'Hleriea, ar Tuikriefe; and how 
'the&e last nmyyet liccomer—havc already partly Irecome- — ** the Pottedi . 
bhyxl*tK«ight. {Dss twhr^ 1870.! 
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155. Over all this vast fiHci of human skill the laws 

which I have enunci^ated to you rule with inevitable 
authority, embracing the greatest, and conf^enting to 
the humblest, exertion , strong to repo, ss the ahibufon 
of nations, if fantastir ami vaia, but gentle to appnjvC 
the efforts of children, mad^* in arrr.rdancc with the 
visible intention <4 t^ic Mak'n of all and the 

(liver of all Irncliigrnce. 'liaise laws, the.efore, I now' 
rcfwat, and of you to t])ern as 'ururagablc. 

O Tnai ih'* work is to be \\-{'h tcn/o of men. 

That it h t'o lie in natural materials. 

j. 'fha: it i ’3 toexhif)it flu* virtii<*soi those fuairriah^., 
atui nini iU 'piality aiconststent with llu nn 

4 . l liat its temper is to be ^uiet and gentie, in 
luoriiuny with c<?inrrjori iiceds, and in (onseht to 
euiiuuon iaudhg( !h'c. 

We will n»*,nv obsctve the bearing of triesr laws on 
the elenientaix conditions of the art at p'H‘Sun under 
disciissioa. 

156 . Tficre is, first, work m baked eiay, which 
contract!^, as U dries, anil is very easily frangible. 
I'hen you tmis: put no work into it requiring nicericss 
in dimensicvii, nor any so elaborate that it would he a 
great loss if it were broken; but aslhcelay yields at 
once to l!tc hand, and the sculptor, can do anything 
W'Ul’i it he likes, it is a material for him to sketch with 
and play with, — to record his fancto in, before they 
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escape him.- and to express mughly, for people wlio 
ran enjoy such sketches^ what he has not time to 
complete in marble. The clay, t>eing ductile, Icmds 
itself tci all softness of line; being easily frangible, it 
w'ould be ridicalnus to give it sharp edges, so tliat a 
blunt and massive rendering of gracefni gesture will 
be its natural fum : but as it ran be puiched, or 
' pulled, <sr thrt^st irf'a mnnu-nt into projection which it 
would lake hours of rhis^rlling 10 get in sO)ne, ii will 
also properly be used for ail fantastic and grotesque 
form, not involving sharp edg* I’hert fore, wlnl 
true of chalk and cl'jarcoal, hu' painters, is equally true 
of clay, for sculptors; they are all preci'S’s 

iniilerials foi true mauers, lau tempt the false ones 
'into fatal licMise ; ruid to judge riglitly cd ierra«c(>!'ia 
Kgrk i- a far ioghcr rearh 01 skill in sculpture •criticisJ'ii 
thsn to cdsthu; u-h ihi. merits of a linished statue. 

157. 7 Vc i’ ivtq Hccondly, work ia bron/e, irrui,, 
and other \iu taL>; in which the laws of Uire are 
still more definite, 

, All kinds of t\vi>'teif and vvrcatheu wmL cri cv^uy 
scale become deligh'lful vvjK-a wrea^gf ! m ductile or 
tenacious metal ; btu rnetal which is to Ijc /%7w///rriv/ 
into form separais'S itsc*lf into two great diviid<u)s — ^ 
solid, and flat. 

A, la solid u’tetal-wurk. /.s , metal <ast :hick enough 
to resist bending, whether it be hoSK/w or not, violent 
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and various projeclioa may be admitted^ which would 
be offensive in marble ; but no sharp edges, because 
it is diOkuit to produce them with the hammen But 
since the |>ermaneric€ of the material ju" tifies exquisite- 
ness of work mauBl tip, whatee-r delicate ornamenta- 
tion can be wroughtsAviih rounded sui faces may be 
advisedly introduced f'atid since the colour of bronze 
or any other metal is r.v>t so plcaiintly representative 
of flesli as that of marli’c, a wise sculptor will depend 
less on flesh contour, aisd inorc on picturesque acces- 
sories, winch, though they wwdd l>c vtilgar if attcruptcil 
in stone, arc rightly eritertaiaiag in bronze or silver, 
Verrocchio^s statue of Colieoise at Venice, Cellini's 
Perseus at Florcnct', and Ghiberti's gales at Florence, 
are models uf bronze treatment. 

in Wijrii metal is beaten thin, it becomes what is 
technically called opiate/ (ihi' \h\n^,} timl may 
be treated advisably in two ways: one,, by locating it 
out into bosscig the r>iher by cutting it into sUips anci 
ramifications* The vast scliools of goKismitbs* woik 
and of iron decoration, founded on these two principles, 
have bad the most powerful mllueiiccs over genera! 
taste in all ages and countries. One of the simplest 
and most interc.sthig eleiiiei3t|ury „exan|ples of the 
treatment of flat metal by cut!in|f is the combi|qp 
branched iron bar, Fig. 8/m^d to el^e small apert&es 
tn countries possessing siiy good^Wimitive style of 
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ironwork, formed by alternate cuts on its sides, and 
the bending down of the severed portions. The 
ordinary domestic window balcony of Verona is f<»rmefi 
by mere ribands of iron, bent into curves as studiously 
refined as those of a Grt^ek vAsc, and deconited merely 
by their own tcrniinatioiis in spiral volutes. 
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Aii cast work in rrictal, uotinished by hand, ia uj- 
admissible in any school of living art, since it cannot 
posvsess^^the T>crfection of form due to a permanent 
substance ;^and the co|itjnual sight of it is destructive 
of the faculfv of Jaste: but meta! staniped with pre^ 
cisipn^ as in coins, is to sculpture what engraving is 
to painting. 
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158. Thirdly. Stone-Kcidpturc divides itself into 
three scHocjIs: one in vor^ Iiard niatcrial ; one iii very 
soft ; and one in that of rcnirally useful ronsistence, 

A. The virtue of work in hard inatcnal is the ex- 
pression of form in shall* »v/ relic" or in broad contours : 
deep cutting, in liird UKUcriai is iriridnv' 'dble ; and' tiie 
art, at once pompons and trivi'il, at gem enp^-raving*, 
has been iji the last degree dcstriytive ul the honour 
and service sculpture, 

15. 11h.‘ virtue of wv>rk i;) soft material is dce;> 

With lU^Oy gnu’cful disposition of the masses of 

1 ‘ght auil s.iiade. 'I he greater number of fiamhoyuot 
chuTc'lu.s oi Fram*" :i'o/ out of an adhc<i\c chalk ; 
and Uic faulasy thv.r latest dcisvatioii v\as, in great 
prJb indticed I V the facility of ohiamiug csuuras! of 
Mack nnd*'scut, with \sh;ie tr.iccry ea^ \y leh 

in swi^'idug and ioterw'ovcu tu^■ lavish u:vj oi 

wwd Hi domcmic i^rrliitcctine males 'iaHv iurreasiug 
the Itabit of deliglit In Ijrnnched complexity oi line. 
These jxunts/huwrvcr, I must reserve un diustration 
in my Lectures on Atchitcclure. Ti>-day, \ siiall 
iimit myself to the iilastration of cfemeuia: v scuJ|icrhd 
stmetmt in the best materia!.— that m to in 
crysiiiliine marble, neitlicr soft enough to encourage 
tite eaprice of the workman^ noi hard c'unigh to resist 
his will. 

159, C By the true * IVovideneeif ui Nature, the 
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rock which is thus submissiv^^ has been in some places 
stained with the fairest colours, and in others blanched 
into the fairest absence of colour that can be found to 
give harmony to inlaying, or dignity to form. The 
possession by the Greeks of their was 

imleed the first circumstance regulating the dfA'cIop- 
''meat oC their art ; it enable<| them at once to express 
tlieir passion for light by executing the faces, hands, 
and feet of their dark wooden statues in white marble, 
so that whk we look upon only with pleasure for fine- 
ness texture was to them an imitation of the lumi- 
nous body of the deity shining from behind its dark 
robes ; and ivory aftcrw ards is employed in their best 
statues for its yet more soft and flesh-like brightness, 
receptive also of the most delicate colour — (therefore 
to this day the favottiite ground of miniature painters). 
In like manner, the existence of quarries of peach- 
coloured marble within twelve miles of Verona, ami 
of white marble and green seiqKntine between Pisa 
and Genoa, defined the manner both of sculpture and 
architecture for all the Gothic buildings of Italy. No 
subtlety of education could have formed a high school 
of art without these material.«i. 

i6o. Next to the colour, the fineness of siib$laiite 
which will take a perfectly sharp edge, is essential; 
and this not merely to admit fine delinention in the 
sculpture itself, but 4o secure a delightful precision in 
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placing the blocks of which it is composed. For the 
possession of too fine marble, as far as regards the 
work itself, is a temptation instead of an advantage 
to an inferior sculptor; and the abuse of the facility 
of undercutting, especially of undercutting so as to 
leave profiles defused by an edge against shadow, is 
case of tlie ciiief causes of declirse of st3le in such 
encrusted bas-rciit fs as those of the Certosa of Pavia 
and its contemporaiT nionimieiUs. Bat no undue temp- 
tation ever exists as to the fineness of block fitting; 
nothing contributes to give so piure and healthy a tone 
to sculpture as t!ic attention of the builder to the jointing 
of his stones ; and his having both the power to make 
them fit so perfectly as not to admit of the slightest 
portion of cement showing externally, and the skill to 
ensure, if needful, and to suggest always, their stability 
in cement less construction, Plate X. represents a piece 
of entirely fine Lombardic building, the central portion 
of the arch in the Duomo in Verona, which corresponds 
to that of the p< rch of Sail Zenonc, i[epreseiited in 
Pkle L In both these pieces of building, the only 
line that traces the architrave round the arch, is that 
of the masonry joint ; yet this line is drawn with ex- 
tremest subtlety, with intention of delighting the eye 
by its relation of varied curvature to the arch itself; 
and It is just as much considered ^ the finest pen-line 
of a Raphael drawing. Every J&it of the stone is 
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used, in like manner, as a thin black line, Which the 
slightest sign of cement would s{)oii hkc a blot. And 

proud is the builder of his fine jointing, and so fear- 
less of any distortion or strain spoiling the adjust rnont 
afterwards, that in one place he runs his joiiit quite 
gratuitously through a bas-relief, and gives the kc}'- 
stone its only sign of pre-eminence by ‘the minute 
inlaying of the head of the Lairab into the stone of the 
course abo\’e. 

161. I¥<Kecding from this line jointing to tine 
draughtsmanship, you have, in the very outse! a.u! 
earliest istage of sculpture, your flat stone surface 
given you as a sheet of white paper, on which you 
are required to pioducc the utmost effect you can with 
the simplest means, cutting away as little of the stone 
as may be, to save both time and trf>ubic ; and above 
all, leaving the bioyk itself, when shaped, as solid ns 
3^ou can, that its surface rmy better lesist wentlu/r, 
and the carved parts be as much protected possible 
by the massesticfl around them. 

162. The first thing to be done is ch;arly to trace 
the outline of subject with an incision approximating 

' in Section to that of^the furrow oi a piough, only more 
equal-sided, A fine sculptor strikes it, as bis chisel 
leans, freely, on marble ; an Egyptian, in liani rock, 
cuts it sl arp, as in cuneiform inscriptions. In any 
'case, you have a result somewhttt like ,the upper 
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6gar€, Plate XL, in which I show yon the most 
elementary indication of form pos-^ible, by cutting the 
outline of the typical archaic Greek head with an 
incision like that uf a Greek triglyph^ only not so 
precise in edge or slope, a- it is to he modified 
afterwards* 

163 Now, the sunptcsl thing we can do next is 
to round oif the flat surface the incision, and 

put W'liat fonn we c;*n get into the frebier projection of 
it thus obtained. Fhc Lgyptirns do this, often with 
exquisiu? skdf and then, as J show'cd you in a former 
ixetun , col.jrj the whole — using the au/ision as aii 
outiiiUs. Such a method of treaiuumt is capable of 
in u/presenting, at little cost of pains, 
subiects in distant effect; a!)d rommon, or merely 
picturesque, suhjocls eveii near, do show you wiiat 
if is crtp.'Hi>lc of and wliat colouicd ^wuipturc be 

in its rudest tyfx^ 1 have picpared. tin* coloiiied relief 
of the Jolui Dor}'*'*' as a natural h i>.r or v drawling for 
distaui effect. known r.ku, that p^neant him tu 

be ugiy — as ugly as any creature can well hf\ In 
time, I hope to show you prettier things— j>ertcocks 
and kingfislnu^', builerflies and flowers, — on giounds 
of gold, ami the like, as they w^ere in Ikxainine woik, 
I- ‘Sliall expect you, in right use of your aesthetic 

Tbis I'elicf h iiow iimrmg tiif otbt’f ri&is wiacli I have i-lacerl m 
the kiwcr school in the iTavuaiiy 
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faculties, to like those better than what I shoir you 
to-day. But it is now a question of method only;? 
and if 3'ou will look, after the Lecture, first at the mere 
white relief, arid then see how much may be gained by 
a few dashes of colour, such as a practised wwkman 
could lay in ^ quarter of an hour,— the wheje forming, 
if well done, almost a deceptive image, — -you will, at 
least, have tlie range of power in Egj’^ptian sculpture 
clearly expressed to you. 

164. But for fine sculpuur, we must advance by 
far oiler method^j. If we carve the subject with real 
delicacy, the t.ast shadow of the incision wnll interfere 
with its outline, so that, for representation of bcatuifui 
things you must clear away the i^tound about it, at 
ail events for a little distance. As the law' of work 
is to use the least pa’Us po'^viMc, y<ui clear it only 
just as far hack as 3am need, and then, for ilie sake 
of order and finish, give tine space a geometrical 
outline. By taking, in tins case, the sin,)pkst I can. — 
a circle,- -I clear the head with little labour in the 
removal of surface round u; (see the lower figure in 
Plate XI.) 

165. Now, those are the firsi; terms of w^elt-coa- 
structed bas“*rciicf I'hc mass you liave to treat 
consists of a piece of stone which, however you afters 
wards carve it, can but, at its most projecting point, 
reach the level of the external plane surface out of 
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which it was mapped, and ticfinnd by a depression 
round it; tliat depression being at first a mere trench, 
then a moat of a certain width, of which the outer 
sloping hank is in contact, as a limiting geometrical 
line, with the laterally salient portions of sculpture. 
This, I repeat, is the n^imal constrii lion of good bas- 
relief, implying, first, perfect protection to its surface 
from any transverse blow, and a geometricaily limited 
space to be occi’plcd by the design, into %vluch it sliall 
pleasantly (:u)d as you shall ultimately see, ingeni- 
ously,) contract itself: implying, second!}', a deter- 
mined depth of proicclion, which it shall rarely reach, 
and nccer exceed : and implying, finally, the production 
of the whole piece with the least possible ijhour of 
chisel and loss of stone, 

l60. And these, which are the first, arc very nearly 
tiie last coustrurtivc laws of sculpture, You rrill be 
surprised to find how much they include and how 
inuih of ininoi propriety’^ in treatment their observance 
involves. 

In a very interesting essay on the architecture of* 
the Parthenon^ l>y the Professor of Architecture of the 
Ecoie r^oljtechniquc, M, Emile Boutmy, you will find 
it noticed that the Greeks do not usually weaken, by 
carving, the constructive masses of their building ; but 
put their chief sculpture in the eitopty spaces between 
the trig'Iyphs, or beneath the roo£ This is true : but 
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in so doing, they merely build their panel instead of 
carving it ; they accept, no less than the GothsJ the 
llws of recess and limitation, as being vital to the 
safety and dignity of their design; and their noblest 
recumbent statues are, constructively, the fillings of 
the acute extremity of a pane! in the form of an 
obtusel3: summited triangle. 

167* In gradual descent from tliat severest type, 
you will find that an immense rjuantity of sculpture of 
all times and st}'!cs he embraced un«]rr 

the notion of a mass hewn oni of^ or, at least, placed 
in, a panel or recess, deepening, it may be, into a niche ; 
the sculpture being always designed with reference to 
its position in such recess : and, therefore, to the effect 
of the building out of which the retes is hewn. 

But, for the sake of simplifying 6ur uiquirv, I will 
at first suppose no surrounding protective ledge to 
exist, and that the area of stone we have to deal with 
is simply a flat slab, extant, from a flat surface de» 
pressed all round it 

t 6 K A flat slab, observe. The flatness Of surface 
is essential to the problem of bas-relief. The lateral 
limit of the panel may, or may not, be required ; but 
the vertical limit of surface must be expressed ; and 
the art of bas-relief is to give the effect of true form on 
that condition. For observe, if nothing mom were 
needed than lo make first a cast of formi then 
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cut it in half, and apply the half of it to the flat sur- 
face r-if, for instarjcc, to carve a bas-reliet ot an apple, 
all I had to do was to cut h\y sculpture of the whole 
apple in hall, and pin it to toe wall, ordinarily 
trained sculptor, or even a mechanical workman, could 
produce bas-relief; but th<' business is to carve a round 
tiling *nn of a y/rr/ thing; to carve an ajjple out of a 
bistuit! — to (xuiquer, as a miicJe i loreixine has here 
conquered,* his niarbh. , as not fjniy to get motion 
into what is most flacd. f ut to get boundless- 

ness ai^y\^hat is ir*ost namn\ly !)tHn!(!cd ; rnu! carve 
]\huionn*i aiuJ Child, T-iiing eh ads, flying angels, and 
space of heavenly ai- hehin<l all, cut ’'f a film of stone 
not the thioI of an inch tlhck when' it n. thickc^U 

Carried, In wever, to such a dtgrec of subtlety 
as tills, and wdtli so aruihtiou? and extravagant aim. 
bas-relief becomes a toar-de-i^/rct: ; and, ytu kiiov;, 1 
have just told veui all tuurs-dc -force are* wrong. /The 
true law of ba.s-ijthef is t^^* fK'gin wiUT a depth of 
incision proportioned justly lb the dn'Uuce of the oh- 
serv*er andthe rharaeter of the subject, and out oi that 
rationally dctei mined deptly, neither in u':isecl fur 
“ostentation of eflect, nor diminished for ostentation of 
skiil, to do the inmost that will be easily visible to an 
observer, supposing him to give an average human 

■* The refcience iv lu a ctul from it small and Ipw rcHef of riorciitiiie . 
woik if* Ihf Kcij^ingum ^luseum, ■ ‘ 
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amount of altentioni but not to |)eer into, or criticaHy 
scrutinke, the work. 

170. I cannot arrest you to-day by the statement of 
any of the laws of sight and distance which determine 
the proper depth of bas-relief. Suppose that depth 
fixed; then observ^e what a pretty problem, or, ratlier, 
continually varying cluster of problems, will be oficred 
to us. You might, at first, imagine that, given what 
we may cal! our scale of solidity, or scale of depth, the 
diminution from nature would be in regular proportion, 
as, for instance, if the real of vuui stihicct he^ 

suppose, a foot, and the depth of your bas-rtiitf an 
inch, then the parts of the real subject which wxre six 
inches round the side of it would be carved, yoti might 
imagine, at the (kptli of half an inr h, and so the whole 
thing mcdranicaily reduced to scale. But not a bit of 
it. Here is a Greek bas-relief of a chariot with two 
horses (upper figure, Plate XXL) Your v/hok subject 
has therefore the depth of two horses side by side, m'^r 
six or eight feet. Your bas-relief has, on tliis scale^^; 
say the depth of a third of an inch. Now, if you gave 
only the sixth of an inch for the depth of the off hors€> 
and, dividing him again, only the twelfth- of an inch 
for that of each foreleg, you would make him kk>k u 

* Thr. actual relief h on a aad the nest: itww 

iIks nrentietb of au InoH, Uiu f mjigiiifWd it in tm tlik 

Lecture, so m to reprcmiii a f*- lief with , tht third an inch fw ' 
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mile away from the other, and hi.s own forelegs a raile 
apart. Actually, the Greek htis mn le the fiear teg of 
the horse prof'ct utUih nd the off !e^ (f the near 
horse i has put '.uarly tiv, whole .depth and power 
of his relief into jIh* l^Tvast of the oflrhorse\ whih" for 
the wfiole di^’tance fru^n the head of die nearest to the 
rseck of ihr othei , tic has allowed h inn-elf only a shallow 
line; that, if ho deepened that, he would give 

tljc nearest horse the io»>k of havsng a thick nose ; 
wherejs, hy kcepine: that line down, ho has t only 
made the head rtselt moic delicate, hih detarlied it 
fron? the other by giving no cast shadow, and left the 
shadow below to s i\’e for tfiickncss of brea'^t, cuttitig 
it as sharj;> dowui as he po^^sildy can. to make ii 
boh lor. 

m'J. Here is a iu:e j>iorf of bu->inr:S:«. wo liavc gift 
into! tntnn supy^f'ri ig that ,h selection and 

adaptatiuii u no ‘ r*mtrivcd under constant h\\V:y 
afid related only t ' die rxprossi« u of ^ivco loims. 
But the Greek hnndpiar, all this wldUn is not only 
debating and Ueeuling how to rhow uLal he wants, 
but, much Hiorc, dci>ating and deciding what, as he 
can't show everything, he will rhoo.^i' to show at alb 
Tims, behig himseli intoicsted, and Mipjx>sing that 
yon will be, in ihc manner of the driving, Le takes 
great pains to carve tlie (ems, to show you wheie 
they are knotted^ and how they ;a re fastened round 
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the drivel's waist (you recollect how HippolytuS' was 
lost by doing that); but he does not care the least 
bit about the chariot, and having rather more gecw 
metry than he hkes in the cross and circle nf one 
wheel of it, entirely omits the other! 

17a. 1 think you must see by this time iliat the 
sculptor’s is not quite a trade which you ran teach like 
brickmaking ; nor its ]>rnd4irc an article of which you 
can sup])ly any quantity ' demanded’' for the next 
railroad waiting-n^onn It may perhaps, nidet'ti, seem 
to you that, in iljc difiicnitiVs thus presenred by it, 
bas-reiief in\*.ivtr". more direct exeUion of IhtcVicci 
titan finisiR'c! solid sculptuicr It is not so, however. 
The questions involved by has-rolief ar of a more 
curiou.s and amusing kind, requiring great variety of 
expedients ; though none except such a« a true 
workmaniy instinct delights in inventing, and invents 
easily; but design in solid sculpture invidvc'-- ron- 
siderations of weight in mass, of balance, f 
spectjve and opposition, in projecting f/ims, and of 
restraint for those which must not project, such as 
none, but the grea:c;*»t masters have ever completely 
' solved ; and they, not always ; the difficulty of an^ang* 
ing the compositit^r. so to be agi-eeable from points 
of view on all si<;cs oi it, being, itself, ardu^^us 
enough* 

' 173* Thus far, I have been speaking only of the 
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laws of structure relating to the projection of the mass 
which becomes itself the sculpture. Another nmU 
interesting group of constructive laws governs its 
relation to the line that contains or defines it 

fn your Standard Scries I have placed a photograph 
of the south trann^ept of Rom n Cathedral Strictly 
speaking, all standards of Gothic are of the thirteenth 
century; hut^ in the fourteenth, certain qualities of 
richru^ss are obtained by the diminution of restraint; 
out of which we must choose w^hlt is best in their 
kinds. The pedestals of the statues which once occu- 
pied the lateral recesses are, as you see, covered with 
groups of figures, enclosed each in a quatrefoil panel; 
the spares between this panel and the enclosing 
square being illicd with snilptines of animals. 

cannot anywhere find a more lovily piece of 
fancy, or moie iiluslTative of ilic quantity of result, 
than may be obtained with low and* simple chiselling. 
The figures are all perfectly simple in drapery, 
the story told by lines of action only in the raain 
group, no accessories l>eing admitted, lliere is no 
undercutting ar^ywhere, nor exhibition of technical 
skill, but tine fondest and tenderest appliance of it ; 
and one of the principal chani:^ of ilic whole is the 
adBiptation of every subject to Its quaint limit TJic 
tnlc must l>c told within the tour petals of the quatre- 
foil, and the wildest mid playfuikst beasts must never 
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come oiit of their narrow corners. Till attenHon 
with which spaces of this kind are fillel Gothic 

'd^gaers is not merely a beautiful compliance 
architectural requirements, but a definite assertioh W 
their delight in the restraint of law ; in illuminating 

books, although, if they chose it, they might have 
designed floral ornaments, as wt now usually do,, 
rambling loosely over the ' leaves, and although, in 
later works, such license is often taken by tfieng in 
ail books* of the* fine time the ivandering tendrils 
are enclosed by limits approximaft ly reciil'ncar, and 
in gracefullest branching often detach theinscIvcS 
from the right line only by curvature oi extreme 
scnxrity. 

174. Since tiie darkiu ss and extent of shadow by 
which the sculpture is lelicvcd necessarily vary with 
the depth of tl^c recess, there arise n senes of prob- 
lems, in deciding which the wholesome desue for 
emphasis by means of shadow is too ohen exaggerated 
by the ambition of the sculptor to show tus skill in 
undercutting. The extreme of vulgarity is usually 
reached when the entire bas-relief is rut hollow under- 

T 

Heath, as in much Indian and Chinese work, so as 
to relieve its forms against an absolute darkness; but 
no formal law can ever w: given ; for exactly the same 
'||i||g .)pnay be beautifully done for a "wise purpose, by 
^^ person, which is basely done, and to no parpcHM?,' 
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or otic, by another. Thus, the desire for 

craving of a deadened 
^l^tgii^atira, or the pas.-ion of a vigorous one ; and 
retifcf^against shadow mav’ be sougiit by one man only 
for sensation, a»^ by another fur intcliigibility. John 
of Pisa undercuts fiercely, in order to bring out the 
vigour of life which no kvJ cont/nir could reader; 
t])C Lombardi of V^en .ce undercut delicately, in order 
to obtain bcniiiilul lines and edges of faultless pre* 
cisioii ; but the base Indian craftsijien undercut only 
that per^pJe mny wonder how the chiselling was done 
thn»ugfii the h4»les, or that they may see every monstet 
white: against fdack, 

17 V Yet, here again we are met by another neces- 
sity for discrimifiatiori. I'ic re may be a true delight ia 
the ifda}ing o* white on dark, as there is a true delight 
in vigorous rounding. Nevertheless, the general law is 
always, that, the lighter the incisions, and the broader 
the surface, the grander, cteteris paribus, will be the 
work. Of the structural terms of that work you now 
know enough 10 understand that the schools of good 
' sculpturtt considered in relation to projection, divide 
themselves into four entirely distinct groups t*-* 

1st Flat Relief, in which the surface is, iti many 
places, absolutely fiat ; and the exp^*ession 
depends greatly on lines of. its outer .i|pn- 
, . , tour^ and on fine incisions within them* 'v"''" \ 
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2ad. Round Relief, in which, as in the best coins, 
the sculptured mass projects so as to be cap- 
able of complete modulation into form, but is 
not anywhere undercut The formation of 
a coin by the blow of a die necessitates, 
of course, the severest obedience to this 
’ law. 

3rd. Edged Relief. Undercutting admitted, so as 
to throw out the forms against a h.ackground 
of shadow. 

% 

4th, Full Relief. The statue completely solid iu 
form, and unreduccti in retrcciiing depth of it, 
yet connected locally with some deiinite part 
of the buildiogi so as to be stil! defjendent 
on the shadow of its background and direc- 
tion of protect! veTine. 

176. Let me recommend you at once to take what 
pains may be needful to enable you to distinguish 
these four kinds of sculpture, for the distinctions 
between them are not founded on mere difTcrmccs in 
gradation of.' depth. They arc truly four speries, or 
orders, of sculptui e, sepamicd from cat h other by 
determined characters* I have used, you may have 
noted, hitherto in my Lectures, the word ^bas-relief* 
mdiscriminately for all, because the degree of 
or highness of relief m not the question, but 
itrt metfmi of relief Observe again, therefore— 
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A* If a portion of the sin h* re is absolutelj flat, yfpn,, 
have the first order~-F]at Relief 

li* If every portiun oi the surface is rounded, but 
none undercut, you have Round Relief— essentially 
that of 'Seals arui coins. 

C. If any part, of the cdg'es be undercut, but the 
generai pi^jtrctioti *,f form n-duced, you have 
what I think yiur nray conveniently call Foliate Relief, 
-the parts of the design overlapping cerh other, in 
gia? hko Cilgcs of leaver. 

\\ if the iouierciUting is Ixdd astfl deep, -'iud the 
projection of solid form iinreduceor, you have Full 
Kehch 

I .earn these fimi rianu\'> at onc<' hy heart 

V 

Flat Iv lief. 

Round Relief. 

f'ofiate Relief. 

Full Relief: 

And wljenevci you look at any piece of sculpture, 
determine first to nhicli of these classes it belong's; 
and then cunihder Iv'W the scuhpior lias treated it with 
reference to the nectssary stracturc--that icfrrcnec^ 
remeuilH'rr, being partly to the mechanira! conditions 
of ilic material, perdy to the .means of liglifc and shack 
at hts comraand. 

177. To take a ‘•■.ingle instr.nee. You know,, tvr 
these many years, I have bcftji teiHng our architects, 
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with all the force of voice I had in me, that they could 
design nolliing until they could carve riatuiai (onus 
righ^. Many imagined that work was easy ; but judge 





for yourselves whether it be or not. In 1‘late Jill., 
I have drawn, with apiuot.imate accuracy, a duster of 
^Phillyrea leaves as titcy grow. Now, if wc wanted to 
cut them in bas*rdicf, the first thing we should have 
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to conai^kr would be the position of their outline on 

the marble; — here it as fat* down as the', spring 
of the leaves. Btit do you suppose that as’ what air 
ordinary sculptor could either lay io'" his first sketch, 
■or contemplate as a limit to be worked down ^o? 
Then consider howjlic intci lacing and springing of 
tliC leaves can be expressed witldn this outline, It 
must be done by leaving such preelection in the marble 
as wdl take the lig])t in the saint proporuon as the 
ch'awjug docs; -and a Fforctitlnc workman could do 
it-, for close siglit, witiionr driving ono ioci,siOn dce[^r, 
or raiding a single sniface higher, tlomi tlie eighth of 
nil inch. Indeed, no scnipior of the linist t:njc ivoald 
design such a coP»plex cluster uf leaves as dds, except 
for briaize or non uork; thes would take simpler 
contean'H for marble; but the laws of treatment would, 
uftdtT thr.se Conditions, remain just as stiict ; rcKl you 
may, perhaps, believe me nowr wlnm. 1 le!l you that, 
in my piece of fine structural sculpture by the great 
masters, there is more subtlety and noble obedience 
to lovely laws than could be exphiued to you if I took 
twenty lectures to do it in, instead -of one. 

178. Thcie remains jet a jKiiat- of medmnical treat- 
^ ment on which I have not yet touched at all; nor thfl 
the least important, — namely, tli^ actual meth-od and 
style of handling- A great .icplptor uses his too! 
exactly as a painter his pencil, add you may rcco^ise 
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the decision of hisiithought, and glow of his temper, 
no less in the workmanship than the design. The 
modem system of modelling the work in olay, ge tting 
it into forn3 by machinery, and by the hands of 
subordinates, aiid touching it al last, if indeed the (so 
called) sculptor touch it at all, only to correct tla ir 
inefficiencies, renders the production of gooii work 
in marble a piiysical impossibility. Fhc result 
of it is t!r the sculptor thinks in day instead cd' 
marble, anc.; loses his instinctive souse of the ]>ropcr 
treatment of a brittle substance. The sccorui is that 
neither ho oof the public recognize the touch of tf e 
chisel as f^xp|?essive of persona! Icding or power, an<i 
that nothing is looked for ex^cept laediaaica! po!i,^h. 

179. lliC' j.cTfectly .simple piece of Gteek relief rc- 
prescineci ui Plate Xlfl.*, wii! enable yon to understand 
at once,— examination bf the pnginah at youi leistirt, 
prevent I over forgetting, — wh.it 

fs meant by the virtue of handlhig in sculpture. 

The projection of tiie h^ads of the four horses, one 
behind the other, is certainly not uiojc\ allogt.dier, 
than threc-quarteis of an inch fri^m the fiat ground, 
and the one in front docs not in reality project more 
than the one behind it, yet, by mere drawing/ yon 

^ Thj» plxtft Ilia hfftn exfcutrH fmm a drawing i/y Mr. 
whkti h« Jbfla the emvo of inciiion with exqumte care, 

preserved the effect of the siirlacc of the where a |ihotogrjljib 

wouM haye Iwt it by exaggerating ,«tains4 
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see the sculptor has got them to appear to recede in 
due order, and by tlie soft rounding of the flesh 
surfaces, and modulation of the veins, he has taken 
away aU lcx)k of flatoess ipiin thf* necks- He has 
drawn the eyes and nostrils wilii dark incii'-zton, careful 
as the finest touches 0/ a painter’s pehdh and then, 
at last, when he comes to the manes, he has let fly 
hand and chisel with their full force: and where a 
base workman, (above all, if he had modelled the thing 
in cKy first), would have lost himself in laborious 
imitation of hxdr, the Greek has struck the tresses 
out with angulhr inrisiuns, deep driven, ever^/ one in 
appointed place rind deliberate curve, 3'ct flowing so 
ftxt under his noble hand that you caraot alter, without 
harm, tKfe’ bending of any single ndge, nor contract, 
nor extend, a point of them. And if you will loot back 
to Plate iX^. you will see the difference bctw’een this 
sharp incision, Used to express horse-hair, and the 
soft incision with intervening rounded ridge, ufed to 
express tb^ hair oi Apollo Chryaocomes ; and, beneath, 
the obliquely ridged incision used to express ihe 
pfumes of his swan ; in botii these cases the brndln-jg; 
being much more slow, because the engraving is ia 
ractai; but the structurai importance pf iiirision/’^i^ 
the means of effect, never lost sight of FlnnUy, heft 
are two actual examples of the work in marble of the 
iwo great schools of the world ; one, a little Fortune, 
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Standing tiptoe on the globe of Uie Earth, its surface 
^traced with lines in hexagons ; not chaotic under 
FtMtune’s feet; Greek, this, and by a trained work« 
ataa;~~dug up in the temj^e of Neptune at Corfu ; — 
jiind here, a Florentine portrait-marble, found in the 
reoe^ ^iterations, face downwards, under the pavement 
‘1^’ Idaria Novella ; both of them first-rate of their 
kind^ 'and both of them, while exquisitely fiaished at 
the telling points, showing, on all their unregarded 
saifaces, the trough furrow of the fast-driven chisel, 
as distinctly as the ^ge of a common paving-stone. 

tSet Let me' suggest to yon, in coociusion, one 
nmst interesting point of mental expression in these 
nSoessary aspects eC finely executed sculpture. I have 
already again and again pressed on your attei^on the 
beginning of the arts of men in the make and use of 
the plot^hshare. Read more carefully — you might 
indeed do well to learn at once b}’ heart,— the twenty- 
seven lines cd* the Fourth Pythian, which describe the 
ploughing of Jason. There is nothing grander extant 
in humao fancy, nor set down in human words: but 
’llfis great mytisirai expressfou <ii the conquest of the 
earth-day and btute-forcc by vital human energy, will 
h^cmie yet more interesting to you whoa you reflect 
w|iat endtantment has been otit, on whiter clay, by 
4t|ia tradng of finer furrows ;-owiiat the delicate and 
ceewumnM^ kits' <i£ man have <f^e by the ploughing 
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of marble, and granite, and iron. You will team daily 
more and more, as you advance in actual j>ractice, 
how the primary manual art of engraving, jn the 
steadiness, dearness, and irrevocableness of it, Is 
best art-disdplinc that can be given either to mind or 
hand you will rfr<*gnize one law of right, pronouns- 

‘t? 

ing itseif in the weil-resohed work of every age ; you 

will see tlic firmly traced and irrevocable inctsion 

♦ 

determining, not only the forms, but, in great part, the 
woraF temper, of all vitally progressive ah ; you will 
trace the same principle und power in the furrows 
which the oblique sun shows on the granite of his own 
Egyptian city, — in the white scratch of die stylus 
tlirough the colour on a Greek vase— in the first 
.delineation, on the wet wall, of the groups of an 
Italian fresco; in the unerring and. unalterable toudi 
of the great engraver of Murernberg,— and itr {he deep- 
driven and deep-bitten ravines of metal by which 
'I'urncr closed, in embossed limits, the shadows of the 
Liber Studkwum. 

Learn, tbesefore, in its full extent, the force of the 

• 1'ktf it w ijt wme oim fbal ihe Crwk’-; |;avc, 

h praviiti hy Lwciwi’fi ftccotmt af blE Em at hi& uncle s ; tfecs 

^ in ETSt,'i<iK>l put Into 

und nn eanhcnwiife tnbk’t to cut npoli wliieE tl|e 'preying too 
Imrd, pr«r#«ntly bre&W ; — get* b«ailea---'gOes betcoinisl* 

lib dieam akwiS <juot«d, JJ, n pltik»opHi:i of a 

Kufplor* 
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great Greek ;word rand give ute pardon, 

if you think pardon needed, that I ^•‘'k you also to 
learn the full meaning of the English word derived 
from it. Hen., at the Ford of the Oxea of Jason, are 
otlier furrows to be driven than these in the marble 
of Pentclicus. The fruitfnilest, or the ialalicst, of ai! 
ploughing is that by Itie thoughts ‘"if your youth, on 
the white field of its Imagi.iation, Enr by tiie'-e, cither 
down totiie distiu l>cd spirit, “ KtKOTrrai ical )(a} fii3(ji r-it. 
’n-eSuv;" or around the quiet spirit, and on all the !awr, 
of conduct that hold it, as a lair vase its frankuirtitso, 
are ordaiiit.d the pure c- louis, and engraved the ju»t 
characters, oi iEonian life. 





LECTURE VI. 


THi^ AlaENS. 

/V fvrvr, ;X7a 

!8i. TT can 5^raucly Ik jieaiful for me to t^ll'even 
^ the .yonoger r:ieniher<^ of my present audience, 
that the coiifiiiions' lirressary for the production of a 
perfert sriiotd of ^culpttire 'have only twice been met 
ia tlir !r?s{orv of the world, and then for a short time; 
nor l\>r short time only, but also in narrow districts, 
— n 'incly, in the valleys and is*l;aids of lonii^n Greece, 
and in the strly^of laiAi deposited by the Arno, between 
*lic Apeiinine cxes*^ and the sea. 

Aii *’thcr schools, except these uwo, led .xwKrally 
by Atilt i.- in the fifth certury befc'c Christ, aiui by 
Florence hi the fiftcenUi uf our own era, are imperfect; 
arjil the 'best of them arc derivative: these two are 
consummate in themselves, and the origin of what is 
best iii others. 

l8;?» And observe, these i^enian and Florcntiut 
schools are both of equal rank, as essentially original 
and independent The Flortiitine, being subsequent 
to the Greek, borrowed tnueb^ from it; but it would 
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have existed jwsi ,as strongly — an<J^ perhaps, in some 
respects more noWy^ — ^had it been the first, instead of 

m 

' l^he latter of the two. The task set to each of these 
mightiest, of the nations was, indeed, practically the 
same, and as hard to the one as to tire other* The 
Greeks found Phcenician and Etruscan art monstrous, 
and hid to make them human* The Italians found 
Byiantiae and Norman^ art monstrous, and had to 
make them human. The original power in the one 
ease is easily traced ; in the other it has partly to be 
unmasked, because the change at Florence was, in 
many points, suggested and stimulated bv the former 
sc1kk>1. But we” mistake in supposing that Athens 
la light Florence the laws of design ; she taught her, in 
reality, only the duty of truth. 

iSj! You remember that I told you the highest art 
could do no more than rightly represent the human 
form. Fhis is the simple test, then, of a perfect 
school,— that it has represented the human form, so 
that it is in) possible to conceive of its beiiig:<;bctter 
done. And that, I re|>eat, has been acwti|^^ied 
twice only: once in Athens, once in norcn^jc; - And 
so narrow is the excellence even of these two exclusive 
schools that it cannot be said of cither of tlicm that tliey 
represented the entire human form. The Greeks per- 
fectly drew, and perfectly moulded, the body and limbs ; 
but there is, so far as I am aware, no instance of their 
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representing the fece as 'well ai any great Italian. On 

the other hand^ the Italian painted and carved the face 
inaiipermbly ; but I believe there is no instance of his 
ha\niig perf^ represented the body, which/by eoip- 
mand of his religion, it became his pride to despise: 
and' his ' safety to 10I1.1 !ify , 

184* The general course of your study here renders 
it desirable that you should he accurately acquainted 
with the leading principles of Greek sculpture; but I 
cannot lay tl^ese before you without giving undue pro- 
minetice to some of tlie special merits of that school, 
unless I previously indicate the relation it holds to the 
more advanced, though less disciplined/ excellence of 
Christian art. 

In this and the last Lecture of the present 
course,* I shall endeavour, therefore, to ma^js for you, 
in such rude* and dtagrain-like outline as may be pos- 
sible or intelligible, the main characteristics of the 
two schools, co{npl€ting and correcting the details of 
comparison, afterwards ; and not answering, observe, 
at present, for any generalisation 1 give you, except 


• ITie eJofittg on lli« rrlitei,oil* tcwiiw of the Flowitioes, 

tlKmgh foe the complete eipluj^lioo aC the to my 

cIms# at the iwtroduoedl new pointi of inquiry which I do m»l 
choofie to lay before the. general reader i||l9 they tm be emmined Im 
hiUer sequence. The present yoiume. UfWelbre, do«ies with the 
I^ecture, and that on Chiistian art will '%r ipren as the iim of Ibe 
ptihtUhed Cimrie cm Florentine Sculplnre* ^ . 


la 
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as Aground for sdbsequeot closer snd morcijua^fied 
staten^ts. - 

And in carrying out'this paryiet, I shall speak in- 
differently dt works of sculpture, and of thg modes of 
■painting which propose to themselves, die (tame objcctis 

^ rf''.' 

as sc^ilpture. And ihss, indeed, Florentines^' opposed 
to Venetian, painting, and that of Athens in the fiftSi 
century, nearly always did. 

185. I begin, therefore^ by eornp.n ing two designs 
of the simplest kiiKi — engravings, or, at least, linear 
drawings botli; one on day, one on copix^r, rnade in 
the central periods of each style, and re|>rc''-cniing the 
same goddess — Aj^hrexiite. They arc r^uw set beside 
each other in ycair Kodioientary S^nts, The first is 
from a patera lately ionmi at (‘runirus, anth»oriiative!y 
a‘''signcd by !Mr, Newton, m iris recenil catalogue, ?o 
the best period of Greek au. The second is from out' 
of the series iri engravings txt^ir.ai^ probably, by 
io Bandiriij in 1485, out of which I dfose your 
first ir’actica! ejicreise — the Sceptre of Apollo, i can- 
not, h,owc‘,-i:r, make the comparison accurate in id! 
res|>e€is, for I ani oSdiged to set the restricted tyf>e of 
the Aphrodite Urania of tWe Greeks beside the tini- 
vetsal Peity conceived by the Italian as govenimg the 
air, ‘''earth, and sea; nevertheless, she^'estriction in the 
miM of the Greek, and expatiation m thai of ilie 
Florentine, mv both charstep risffc. The Greek Venus 
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Unaiift if fljing in heaven^ her r over the waters 
sjmfeijliised by licr being borne hy u swaa,’^:ill|cl hir 
pc^ wear. oyer the earth by a ringle flower in ho‘ l%'ht 
ttfndf but^he Italian Aphrodite is rising out of the 
lldetudl and > only half nsen: her limbs arc still in 
the strenguj filling the waters 

with thfcir life ; bpt her body to the loins is in the sun- 

* "'i 

shine, her face raised to the sky ; her hand is about to 
lay a garland of flowers on 1$^ earth. 

1 86 . The Venus LVania of the Greeks, in her re- 
lation U> men, has p'over only over lawful and domestic 
love; therefore, sin* is full)' dressed, and not only 
quite dressed, htu most daiiit)5y ai'id frmily : her feet 
<lc!irately sandaiifd her gowm sputted with little stars^ 
her hair brushed exquisitely stuouiU at the top of her 
head, Irickltug in minute waves down htr forehead; 
and though, bccatise there such a quantity of it, she 
mn\ ]’»oss?hIj hclj'^ fiaving a chignon, l-txA how^ tightly 
»li€ has fastened it in with her broad fillet. Of c'ourse 
hhe is married, sa she must wear a cap with pretty 
minute ixiHltut jewels at the border ; and a very small 
neclchice, all that her husband can profxrrly afford, just 
enough to go closely round her neck, and no more, 
OirtJie contrary^ the Aphrodite of the Italian, being 
ufiiweralil ;Iove, is pui;o-pai^ed ; and her long hair in 
thrown wild to die windgnd sea,y 
" These prlmnl differemjes in ihe^symbolism, observe* 
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are only becai^ the artists are thinking of separate 
powers ; they do not necessarily involve my Raliohal 
distinction in /celing. But the differences I httW next 
to indicate arc essential, and characterise the two ^ 
opposed national mode^i of mind ^ , > 

187^ First, and chiefly. The GrCjtit A^ro^itc is a\ 
very pretty person, aud the Italian a decidedly pli^n one* 
That is because a Gree k tliought no one could pos^ibtj 
love any but pretty peop|^ ; but an haiian thought thitt 
love could give dignity to the meanest form that it 
inhabited, and light to the poorest that it looked uj>on. 
So his Apiirodae will not condescend to be pretty, 

188. Secoudly. In the Greek Venus the breasts 
arc broad and full, though perfectly severe ii]| tlicir 
almost conical profile ; — (^/ou are allowed on purpose 
to see the outline of the right breast* under the c hiton ;) 
—also the right arm is left bare* and you can just see 
the contour of* the front of the right limb and knee ; ^ 
both arm and limb pure and firm, but kivciy. The 
plant she holds in her hand is a branching and Oower- 
ing one, the seed-vessel prominent. These signs all 
mean that her essentia! function is child-bearing. 

On the contrary* in the Italian Venus the breasts 
are 30 small as to be scarcely traceable ; the body 
stpong, and almost masculine in its angles; the arms 
mei^gre.,and unattractive, and she lays a dreoratiw 
gartand of flowers on the Thete sign's mean’;, 
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that the Italian thought of iovc as ‘the strength ot an 
gteinal spirit, for ever helpful ; and for ever crowns^ 
with-^^vers, that neither know seedtime nor harvest, 
iil^^iklooni'ihhc^ there is neither death nor birth. 

, ' 189- Tb^ily. „ The Greek Aphrodite is enurely 
ca 4 m, si^iiCht forward. Not one feature of 

her J&de »s distnVbed, nr -cctns ewr to have been 
to CirioHoa- Thr Italian Aphiodite looks up^ 
her face all t>n5\’enHg and bprning with passion and 
waiting anxiety. The Greek one is quiet, self>pos* 
sessed, and selh satisfied : the Italian incapable of rest ; 
sIjc has had no thought not' care for herself; her hair 
has bvrji bound by a fillet like the Greeks; but it is 
now all faheti and clotted with the/sea, or clinging 
to h^r body ; only the front tress of it is caught by 
the brecitc from her raised forehead^ and lifted, in the 
place where the tongues of firr rest on the brows, in 
the early Christian pictures of Pent<‘cost, and the wav- 
ing fires abide upon ti'te heads seraphim, 

190, There arc almost endless points of imerosi, 
great and small, to, be notcil in these differences of 
trealmeni* This binding of tiie hair by the single 
fillet marks the straight course of out great syr'icm 
of art method, from that Gne^k head whicij ! hhio\rrd 
you on the archaic coin of the seven tfi century bcibre 
Christ, to tbte of the fifteenth hf our own era ; — nay. 
%hen you look close, you will tee the entire action of 
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the bead depends on pne lock of hair falling bark from 
ti c ear, which it does In compliance with the old 
fireek ol^rvance of its being bent there by the 
p-rcssyrCTf the helmet. That rippling of her 

sboid^d^comes from the Athena jEfcrinth ; 'the' 
T^sin«:>®f it on her forehead, from' tho^feot of the 
kAi^'.iOCr Diana, ebauged into the vesta! '‘’the 

But chiefly, the calmness of tfie feauirrs iij 
ttie face, and their anxiety in the other, indicate 
first, indeed, the characteristic difference h\ every cou- 
ception of the stho’-ls, the Greek rcvci u:}>ri.%etiliog 
expression, ihv Italian primarily Sf'fkn.e it ; but far 
more, mark for us hc^T ihe utter ehar:g(; in the conc€i>* 
tion of love; from the trnfr]uil |,’:'niJlc and of a 

happy terrestrial 'lomestic life, accepting its immediate 
pleasures arKriuituad duties, to the agonizing hof>c of 
an infinite good', apf*; the ever mingled joy aud terror 
of a love tlivine in jcalou*. y, crying, Set me as r: al 
iil>pn thine heart, as a seal nf>on thine arm ; for l^vc is 
strong as death, jealousy is cruel as the grave/' 

The vast issues def^enxknt on this charjgr in the 
concepiion vS !);f: ruiing passion of the human soul* 
I will eiuleavaui to show you on a future occasion: 
ill my present Lecutre, 1. shall limit ii?y»e!f to the 
riefimitkm of the temper ” sculpture,, and of 

its disttnciions from Florentine in the freaunent of any 
aebject whatever, be it loVe or hatred/ hope or despair. 
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Tptse great differences are mainly the foUowiiig. 

.191, Firsu A Greek never e;q)resses momently 
passion; a Florentine looks to momentary paai^ as 
the ulthhatl^^object of h is* skiU. « 

‘'^^Itheftyidpsare next in London, look carefully in 
the casts firom the sLatJies in 
pcr||ptihLof t!ie Temple of Minerva at You' 

hat^ there Greek work of definite dale— ab^f&io 

■f, 

l^C., certainly before 580 — of the purest kmd; aod , 
you fiave tlie representation uf a noble idea! subject 
Ihc combats of th^ iEacidae at Troy, ,wif6 ''Athena;^’‘ 
bcrsclflooking on. But there is no attempt whatever 
to represent expression in the features, non^'^ give ; 
complexity of action or gesture ; there is no struggling, 
no anxiety, no visible temporary exertion of rauStles. ' 
Tliere are fallen figures, one pulling a lance out of his 
wound, and ot Iters in attitudes of attack and defence ; 
several kneeling to draw their* bows. But all inflict 
and suptr, conquer or expire, with the same smile, 

TO ’ • 

192. Plate XIV, gives you examples, frMh,;toore 
advanced art, of tcue Greek representation; 'the 
subjects being the two contests of jeadlhg inipcnt to 
the Greek heart— that of ApoUo with the Python, and 
of I Icrcuka with the Ncanca» laon. You see that jn 
neither ca«c is t^^cre the aliglPest effort to rebreseot 
the XiWo, or agony of tSontbJH. No good Greek artist 
woiuld bflive y«>u behold the buffering either of gods 
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heroes, or men ; oor afloir you to 'be apprehensive 
of tlie issue of their contest with evil_bcasts, or evil 
spirits. All such lower sources of excitement arc to 
fie elosed to you ; your interest is to be in t|ji|f’^toughts 
involved by the fact of the war ; and in' ^he feifauty * 
or rightness of form, whether acti^.of • 1 

have to work out this subject with affd|iilifdS( 
and to compare with the pure Greek method of tiiought 
tliat of modern dramatic passion, engrafted on it, as 
typically in Turner's contest of Apollo and the [’ython; 
in the meantime, be content with tlic statcnient'of this* 
first great princiide — that a Greek, as such, never 
expresses momentary passion. 

193. Secondly. The Greek, as such, never ex- . 
presses personal character, while a Florentine holds 
it to be the ultimate condition of beatity. You are 
startled, I suppose, at my saying this, having had it 
often pointed out to you, as a transcendent piece of 
lSubTlc»> in Greek art, ttmt you could distinguish 
Hercules from Apt>llo by his being stout, and Diana 
from Juno by her being slender. That is very true; 
hSit those are gener^ distinctidns of class, not special 
distinctions of pefsonal character; £v0B as general, , 
they arc bodily, not mental. They are tl»c disU’nctuKts, 
in fleshK aspect, between anhthlete and h TBystcian, — 
bctweeti a matron and a huntress; but ill |» wise distin- 
guish the sanple-hearted heroTn6«n the suhtfat Master of 
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tbft’MuseSi nor the wilful and fitful girl-godde^ (fctst 
the ^mel and resolute matron-goddess. But judge for 
yonrselyfea. In the sUcccpsive plates, XV,- -XVill,, I 
typically represented as the protectresses 
oryiitttonsi the Argive, Cretan, and LaciniairHcia, the 
McfSwiiiiis^ fifeiictjr- the Athena kA Corinth, the Arie^ 
mis Syrricu&e; the fouiitain Arethnsa of Syracuse, 
and tl>e Siren Ligeia of Terina. Now, of these heads, it 
is trueahut sr>nie are more delicate in feature than the 
rest, and some softer in expression : in other respects, 
can you trace any distinction between the Goddes.ses of 
Earth and Heaveo, or between the Goddess of Wisdom 
and the Water Nymph of Syracuse ? So little can you 
do so, that it would have remained a disputed questit ii 
' — Isad not the name luckily bc;en inscribed on some 
Syracusaji coins— whether the head upt>n tliera was 
meant for Arethusa at all ; and, continuailyy it becomes 
a question respecting finished statues, if without altri- 
imtes, Is this Bacchus or Apollo — Zeus or Poseidon ? 
There is a fact for you; note worthy, I think! There 
is no persona! character in true Greek art :~abstract 
ideas of youth' and age, .strength anil^wiftness, virtue 

t Thdl«e platiw of coiw are giwi fm future rdnenceaiu! cxaiirnA* 
imt hr tW uswf tnade of .jjkOT h thi> The 

if * fiKiin be fawt wtrw<3(m,fc he ytry no!'!!*! j 

'' tier ‘jjur k thrown " ■ r b'cauiRe liie Isiiie |»f>ddete of the 
llmiugh I» Her the wW iwer moved die sisbes mi in 

ilisr^ 3.) 
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and vice, — ^}'cs : but tliere is q 6 individuality ; die 
negative hedds down to the revived conveiddiuialisni of 
the Greek sdio^ i:^ Leonardo, when he ielis you bow . 
you are to paiht young women, and how,ie<^ 0!^j 
though a Gredc would hardly have been so arjofixteous 
to age as the kalian is in his canefe orm^Hbld 
women ^ould be represented as passionate and hasty, 
after the manne r of Infernal Furiea.” 

194, “ But at 1< .ist, if the Greeks do not gtgp 
character, they give id«J beauty?'* So it is said, 
without contradiction. But will j-ou look again at the 
scries of coins of the best time of Greek art, which I 
have just set before you ? Are any of these goddesses 
or nymphs very beautUul?' Certainly the Junos are 
not Certainly the Demeters arc not. * The Siren, and 
Arethusa, have well-formcd and regular features; but 
1 ain quite sure that if you look at them without pre- 
judice, you will think ndtlier reaches even the average 
standard of fmetty E^lish girls. The Venus Urania 
suggests at lijrst tlte idea of a very charming person, 
but you vdll find, there is no real depth aor gweetaem 
in the contours,* looked at (doidy. And eemember, 
these are chosen ezaia{^, — die best I can 4114 bf an 
current in Greece at the great ttme; and ifebep I were 
to take the cehdirated statue^ of wldch only two or 
three are extint, not cme of tbqB eacjn^ ^ Venus of 
Mcloa; and as I have already asaeited, in the 
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^ Qu^n of the Air/ has nothing notable in feature exeefit 
dignity and simplicity. Of Athena I do not know^ one, 
authentic of great beauty ; but the intense uglinesflt' ; 
which the Greeks could tolerate in their symbolism of 
her convincingly proved to^ you by the coin 

repfesegftied in VI. You need only look at two 

or three vase.*?- of the ^i>cst tinm to assure yourselves 
tha^t teauty of fcaMirc was, in popular art, not only 
unattained, but unartennued; and, finally, — and this 
you may arrept as n -'onolusiy»'' proof of the Greek in- 
the most subtle beaTity. — there is little 
eviden«'r even in ttwu'r literature, and none in their art, 
of th-cir 'laviiifg ever pcrrrf vtd any b»Tuty in infaiicy, or 
caily chiidlnx.x] 

195. I'hc Lirefks, ?:.en, riot give passion, do not 
give character, do not give refined <ir nr/ve beauty. 
Bui you rn.yv thm,?'. that ti r* a!>scncc of these is intended* 
I0 give dignity to tht godi> and nymphs ; and that their 
c;dm fnrcp would he found, if 3‘oa long observed tlicin, 
instinct with \ome cxprei^sioa of diviiie mystery or 

|K*WfE 

I will convince you ol the narrevn* ^angt of Grcrl 
thought in these respects, Iv sUowip^^ you, from the 
sides of une and the saipt coin, images of the 
most i';\''£f:nous of their deities, ami the most power- 
ful,— I >tmeia; and Zeus. 

Remember that just as lhav.cst coasts of Indand 
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and England catch first on their hills the rain oC tlic 
Atlantic, so the Western Peloponnesc .srrests, in si<« 
etouda of the first mountain ranges of Arcadia, the 
■ imwBture of the Idedlterranean and over all the plains 
of EKs, Pylos, and Messene, the strength sus- 
tenance of men was natutally Mt to be granted by 
Zeus; as, on the cast taoast of Greece, the greater 
dearness of the air by the power of Athena. If you 
will recolkct ilie prayer ’ of Rhea, in the single line 
of Callimac}tus.i--.‘‘TaSa wIkc *al erv‘ rmi B' 

aSitvi iXaippai,'" (cctepare Pausanias, iv. 33, at the 
beginning,) — it will mark for you the coiincctim, in 
the Greek mitid, of the birth of the mouiilain springs 
of Arcadia with the birth of Zeus. And the centres 
of Gieek thought on tlib western coast are necessarily 
£11^ and, (after the time of Efaminondas,) Mcsseitc. 

196. I show you the coin of Mo m r.e, bccBMe the 
splendid height and lorro of Monu' hh <me wore r ore 
expressive of the physical pm'.* ->f Zou;> than the 

Icm^r hills of Olymp a ; anti .'ilr.i because it was 
stt ust at the time of the most finished and 
dChciUe Greek art — a little after the main strength 
<rf. Phidias, but before decadence had generally pro- 
nounced itsdf. ■ The txin is a silver didrachm, bearing 
<«» <«ie side a fti^ of Dcmetcr, (Plate XVI., at the 
‘thnl; wi the other a full figure of Zeus Aictopiioros, 
'(PiadeXlX., at the top); the two t igriher signifj’iDg 
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' sustaining strength of the earth and hWv^n. 
Look first at the head of Dciueter. ft is merely 
'Iicant ro personify fulness of harvest; thgH'e is no 
mystery in it, no sadness, no vestige of repression 
wliich should have looked for efiort to 

realize the Greek ttjoughts of tne Earth Muthth*, afs 

.. ' 'Ww? , 

‘Sed them spoken by poets. But take it 
as pe.rso!iihed Abr.u.irtnce, — the goddess of 
blacFTijrrow aiui tawny grasrj-'-how commonplace it. 
iiy land how poor! 'i'he hair is grand, ant] tlier>eA*s 
one stalk of wlieit .set in It, uhich ei'oiigh to 
ijidicate tlic go(i']<\ss wlio is meant : but, in that very 
ollav, ignobh. , fur tt fhows that the cirl’^t rr/uid only 
Ibruira you thtJt this was DevK*tm hy such a symbol 
How ea*^} it woulu have been h>r a great designer lo 
have made the hair lo\ e!y v ith fnutiul flovv< rs, and 
the fcatuies riobl^!ii o!‘*glaom, or of tender- 

nesri. But here you hce. '/''-Stothing to intciept }'>u, 
except the common Greek ixirfections of a strrlAut 
nose and a full chin. 

197. We pass, on the reverse of the die, ^ 'the 
figure of Zeus Aictophoros. Think of the invocaLdn' 
to Zeus in the Suppliants, (525,) King of Kings, atidi. 
Happiest -of the Happy, Perfecjrst of the Perfect in 
strength, aboundiug inwall Jihings, hear us, and 

'be with us and' Then, consider what siranjl phase 
' of wtirid.it was, which, under tlio, very iiiountaiinhomc 
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^ , V r 

pt tile Was content l^rth tin’s synihol of hirrfllTs 
k wcil-fed ^kte, hoteling^ diniiimtiv’c and crouching 
eagle The features and the right hand 

have bfe^jjrffcjuretl in this coin, but the action of 
the arm siptvs that it held a thuiKJet-h(ilt, of which, 


'of;^in':;.i>-cn probable, tliat this i.- .'i ;'ude 

ttcntatiuri statue of Zrus IU)on);iic«, made b}’ 

Agrld*^ia5, the ma^iter o^' Hudias: and I ihink k 
indeed* the aspect th<' rndeavour^ by a workman 
of ni(^ve a|l,vanied know^kdee, and ne*t • vulgar temper, 
to put the anaUmiy of later i^cbuols int€> the 

simph:; action of au archuir !!gun\ Be that as it may* 
hci'e is one of the most refined chl^mf Grerxe content 
with the figure an atbieie as the representative vf 
their ^ own mountain god; marked as a divine }X)wdr 
merely by the attribiuei of the eagle and thunderbolt 
10, Lastly, llie 'Greets have not, h appears^ in 
. way, given to their *t»ituts character, 
or divine $trength, Ca* tb«^ give divine 
iBidness ? Shall wc find la their art-work any of 
that pensiveneas and yearning for the dead which 
fills this ciiants of their tragedy? J suppose, if 
* * Aacien' t'itie* and IV., No. 30 , 


U .bch'evc, the iwlrjfcd ra3’s were triple. In the |Orc- 
dfeft^^y^Carlivi coil, engraved by Millinitori, 
it is •' irUfd only; and tlx added mgj^T*- 

.;lidn in tlx held, rindiTs the > onj^un: 
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anything iUie iieaniesrj or iirm!,Ps'^of faith in 
is to be found in Greek 
io tl\e stories about the i 
of the Danufw, inhabitec 
PatrocUis, Ajax so -. of t>f‘ us, a^iii and 

in which the p.avci!u-iit oi the 'Ftrttpfc^'^jfcJiCaiBifles 
was wa.'.lsf'ii daiij l y i,,r w th 

dipping them in ttic j-ta- 

Now it hajipf'iJti that w on a coin of 

Nt 

l\x I.ocr'/ins the sf:ntarit>B ot ir.c ghost of ilir 

'Vr(( 

Ltsscr Ajr\. Thsrc i^ r.''‘ihing;'’ in ihe bnsiory of 
uiiagir'ritSti niore lovely than their lexiviog 
alwa}^ fur his spirit, vfcant in their ranks of 

oaUko huit here tlicir scxilfnural rcpreil«;TJtatioa ui 
the pliantoHi, i^lower figure, Fhitc XIX.); aiid I tbiijk 
you will ;u oocc agree with me in reeling tlnai it woul*^ 
be iii?}:»osstble to concciv^e au} thing more completely 
tmspiritunl You might more than doulni ilial it roalh 
hr<ve iK^en nifarit for the departed soul, mikss you 
were a\^ajc of ih\, meaning ot t!rLs iiltle circlet 
Ix'tween’^be feet On uaher coins you h al Ills mmv 
inscribedl there, but in this you have his habitalfm, the 
haunted IslaiKl of Lturcltseil witjt the waves flowing 
round it ' y 

igg. Again and again/ h'ol|evcr, I have to remind 
you, with rtapeci to these apiirently fmnk and simpie 
Mlurei, that the Greek, alwafa intfiids ym to think 


?eg“nd, it 

siand ot 
i hy thf 
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ior yoijrsclf, and ondcrstand, mciPe'tlian be can siMiak. 
.e,,j||Bp^stai}ce at our 'bands, the trim iittk- rii-clci 

ij'' 


T; 

Leucc. Tlie workman knows very 
weU*^ not ’ike the island, add that he could noi 
make HlEo ; .that, at its best, his 8ciUr»ture can be little 
m^eithan a ictlei;, and 3''et, in putting this circlet, and 

j*?' ; ^ 

,Ms enctJmr massing fretwork of minute wavr% 'he* dors 
ftre than if he fmd merely given yoi? a kitcr L, or 
'Written * Lcucc*’,,. know anything of beaches 

and sea, iIjis symbol* 1vi|I set youf Imagiaatinn at woik 
in lec^lling them; Mieit you will think of the temple 
scirvicc of t!:c novitiate sea-birds, ant'! vf the giiosts f»f 
Achiiles and Patrochts apjK^rinng, likr the Diosruii, 
above the st*.>rm-clouds of the Kuxinr. And the artist, 
throughout his work^ never tor an instant lose^ faith 
in your sj’mpii^hy and passion being rvruly to answer 
his;— '-if you have none to give, hr dors irst cart' to 
lake YOU' into his counsel; on the whuk:^ would 
rather that you :ahoMld not kxA at his work. 

20a But if- ytm liavc this sympathy to give, you 
iiiay be sur« whatever he does for 30U will fw 
right, as far as he can render it so. It may not be 
subiime, nor bisautiful, nor amusing; but it will be full 
of mining, and faithful in gtiidanec. He will give you 
doe to myriads of things that be eaunol literally tesdi ; 
and, to far as lic dc 3 tea(3i, you may tnu^^jbliu. 1* 
not this saying much ? 
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And as he strove oply to teach wfiat-was tn^e, so^ 
in his sculptured symbol, he strove only to caisB^^hat ' 
wash^Right* He rules over the a ts to this day, and 
•^dll for ever, l>ecauBC he sought not first fdr beauty, 
not first for passipn, or fur invention, but fbr Right* 
ne^; striving to display^ neither himself nor his art, 
but the thing that he dealt with, -in its 
That is his specific character as a Greek. Of course 
cvesy nation's character is connected with that, of' 
others suri onmiing or preceding it ; and in the best 
Greek work you will find some things that are still 
false, or fancilul; but wdiatevcr in it is false, or fancifhl, 
is not the Greek part of it — ^it is the I^hoenician. or 
Egyptian, or Feiasgian part. The essential Mclienic 
stamp is veracity : — Eastern nations drew' their heroes 
with eight legs, but the Greeks drew them with |vvo; — 
Egyptians drew their deiaes with cats’ heads, but ibe 
Greeks drew them with men’s ; and out of all fallacy, 
dispro|>oftion, and indefimteuess, they wwe, day by 
day, nestlvedly withdrawing and exalting themselves 
into restricted and demonstrable truth. 

2qi* And now, having cut away the nuseoncepiioas 
Whidi encumbered bur though^ I shall be able to put 
the Greek achoqt! into some ckarncss of its jwsitiod 
for you, with leapect to the of the world. iThal 
relation is strangely duplicate ;^for, on one side, Greek 

'<3 
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ak is the roq|^of all siniplicity; and, on the other, of 
'■all colnolexitv. 

On one side, I say, it is the root of ail simplicity. 
If you were for some prolonged i»eriod to study Greek 
sculpture exclusively in the Elgin "Room of the British 
Museum, and were then iuddenly transported to the 
H6tel de Cluny, or any other niu.scuni of Gothic and 
barbarian workmanship, you would imagine the Greeks 
were the masters of all that was grand, simple, wise, 
and tenderly human, opposed to the pettiness of the 
toys of the rest of mankind. 

202. On one side of their work they arc so. Ft'i.m 
all vain an<i mean decoration — all weak and monstrous 
error, the Greeks rescue the forms of man and beast, 
and sculpture thetia in the nakedness of their true flesh, 
and with the fire of their living souk Dislioctively 
from other races, as I have now, perhaps to your 
weafiness, told you, this is the work of the Greek, to 
give health to what was diseased, and chaalisetnent 
to whaf was untrue. So far as this is found in any 
other school, hereafter, it belongs to them by inherit 
. ^huioe from the Greeks, or invests them with the {mother* 
b<^ of the Greek. And this is the deep meaning of 
the myth of Daedalus as the giver df motion to Mittites. 
Tlte- literal change from the Imading toiler of the> 
feet to their separatioii, and the odier modifteations w 
■ actjtm which took place, cither jki progressive skill, or 
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oftetii as the rocrc coun^^quencc 6f tife trai^ition'/fram 
wood tO' stone, fa figure carved out of one wooden log , 
must have neressarily its feet near each otlier, and hands 
atjts sides/) these liteial changes are as nothing; in 
tli^. Greek fable, comp^cd to the !>cstowing of appai'ent 
life. The figure*; of nn>!»>trous gods on Indian temples 
have their legs separate ^mough ; hiu they are infinitely 
more dead than the naJe figures ai Bnmchidce sitting 
%v}th their hands on their Likc^. And, briefly, the 
work of l>-Tdalus is the giving <»f iicreptive life, as' 
that of FTvinctheus the giving of r<al hfe ; am! I can 
put tiu* wlAum .of Gretk to ail othrr art, in this 
fatu'(ion,\b^*fore y('U, in easily compared and rcracm* 
hered examples* 

Here, on the rieht, in Pl'vtc TTX., ts an Indian 
bull, col<||fal, arici clahorriU'ly cai ved, which you may 
take as a suHicicni type <'f the bad ait oi all the earth* 
False in form, dead in heart* and loaded with wealth, 
exMtmIfy, \Y'' wil not a,sk the date of this: it 
rest in the eteniaF obscurity oi evii art, every 
and fur cv< Now, }>estde this cok^asal bull, here hs a 
bit of ].tedalus-work, enlarged from' a not bigger 
than a slulling: look * at the two together, and 3-^011 
ought to know, henceforward, what Greekeart means, 
to the end of your days. 

204* In this as{iect of it, theii|:i say it is the simplest 
and oakedest^of lovely '^eracitieis 'But It has-rtnotber 

’ ' « * ‘ \ V, , - V' „ 
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asjpett^ 6r rather iihdther p0k% for o|)t»s|tion 
dlametiic As the simplest so also jt is the most 
complex of hiinian art. 1 told you in my Fifth Lectiire, 
showing you the spotty picture of Velasquez, thajt ftu 
essential Greek character is a liking for things that are 
dapfdcd. And you cannot^hUt havt noth:e<l how often 
and, hew prevalently the idea which gave its name to' 
the Porch of Polygnotus, “o-roa rromiXf^i' orcurs to 
the Greeks as connected with the finest art. Thns^ 
when 'the luxurious city is oppi»^etl to ihe simple and 
healthful one, in the second book of Platons Polity, \’'ou 
find that, next to pt^rfumes, pretty ladies, and dice, you 
must have in it which rihserve, both in that 

place and again in the third book, is tbo separate art , 
of joiners* work, oi inlaying ; hut tlse i(!ea of exquisitely 
divideii variegation or divisior^, both in sig!u nnd rjouiui 
— the '^ravishing division to tlie lute,” as m PinriaPs, 
^*rrmm\oi vpiim /' through the compass of all 
Graek art-descriptioji ; r»nd if, instrai! iA' studying that 
an "among marbh^s, you were to lfx>k at it 'only on 
vases oi a fine time, (look bai’k, foi instance, to,, Plate 
lytiiJtere,) your impression of it would l>t, initead/of 
breaih.h and simplicity, one of universal s|'>€>liines$,|md 
chequeredness, 

and vf the artist’* defehting in nolhiug »o Awch as in 
crossed or starred or spe^fed thU^ ; which, in right 
and his p«f*iic both cto, tin&aaledliy. Indeed 
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they bold it compliroentary evea to a trout* to call \nm ^ 
a ^spotty** Do you recollect the trout in the tributaries 
o/ Ladon, which Pausanias says were spott^i tp 
that they were like thrushes, and which, the Arcadmii$ 
tdd liiia, could sp^sak ? In this last wolkCkU^ however, 
tlicy disappointed him. 1, indeed, some of 
them caught/'" he saj/s, ** but I did not hear any of 
tl^em S|Hak, though I waited beside the river till 
sunset/* 

J05. I must sum roughly now, for f have detained 
you too long. 

The Greek?> have been thus the origin, not only of 
ali broad, nhghty, .ra! ualm conception, bin of all that 
.is divided, deiicalc, and ‘remuious: ‘Svinable as the 
shade, by the light giiivering aspen made.** To tfiern, 
as first iradttrs of ornamental design, behemgs, of right, 
the praise of glistenirtgs in gold, piercings ia ivtuy, 
siainings in burnishings in dark bine steef; of 

the fantasy of the Arabian nof,—- <jiiartertn|^pf the 
Christian sinvfd,— rftbiic and arabesque of Ci:ristian 
scripture; in line, ali f niargeiuent, and ad fliminuticin 
of adorning thought, from the temple to the toy, md 
from the mountainous Pinal'S of Agrigentum to the 
last fineness of frctwwk in tiie Pisan Chaixl of the 
Thom. ,, 

And in their doing, ail they stand as masters; 
of human order and Justice, suMutng the aiumal nature,/ 
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guided by the spiritual one, as you see the Sicilian 

Chi^teer stands^, holding his liorse-i'cins^ with the 
^dWrPon racing beneath him, and the flying angel 
Aov^e, on the beautiful coin of early Syracuse; (lowest 
Ja Plate XXI,) 

And the beginnings of Christian chivalry were 
in that Greek bridling of the dark and the wintc 
horses, 

206. Not that a Greet never made mistakes. He 
made as man}^ as we do ourselves, nearly ; --he died of 
his mistakes at last— as wx shall die of them; but so 
fat tiin he was separated from iltc herd of more mistaken 
and more wrttclitd natiojis -sd far a%lie wms Greek— 
it \vas by his rightfiess. He Jived, and wr^Tked, and 
was satisfied widi the fatness of his land, and the 
fame of ids dmis, by his justice, atul reason, and 
modesty. He became (,fra.‘cnUt5 esuriens, little, and 

■'^0f . , j , 

lmngi 7 , arid every man’>i cnaud-bny. hv his ijiiquity, 
and oocipetition, and his !ove of talk. But his 
GrsBcikm was iit having done, at least at one period 
jOf hi»||3oiT)inioo, more than anyirody else, what was 
modest, useful, and eternally tiue; and as a workraaoi 
hp verily did, or first suggested the doing of, everything, 
possible to man. 

Take D«dalus, bis great type of tlte pracdcaJly 
executive crafttman, and the invenMT of eXjpedicnt| 
in craftsmanship, (as distinguished from f roroetheus, * 
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the inslitutor of moraf order lu art ). Da, Jalus byents, , 
— he, or hts nephew, 

, ' ' ‘*’ 1 . ' ' 

"‘Ttic wheels au^] all wurk in clay; *' ,, , 

" "Tire saw, and all work in wood ; 

The riiffsls tr/l sails <*1 and all modes of 

motion; fwingsonJv pr'^vii.i' u,>d dangerous!) 
M'hc* entire an <jf r^unnu f-rncnient ; 

And the derrptivc lifr uf stitues. 


l‘»y his persona! toil, involves tlie fatal kbyriatli ' 
for Min«/s; Inhlds an in;[‘rognab]e i^nrcss tor the 
*\^rigcntir-( j«. ; ndoins hc.diog baths tiie wild 

parslty«fi''id^' -fSclimi.-'; Inniw ssts dr. precipices of 
Kryx, trn.ci ti'C temple -/f Aphrodite; afid for her 
lumph'' itseli - hnishes in e\qUi>iten(‘s.s the golden 
hi oncy -couth. ' ’ 

:?07. I’akr note tiiat last piece of has art : 'it is 
C'^aueeted ^cith many tilings whicA I must bring before 
yrm ^vbca wc enrer on tiiC study of a.rchitcetuR\ That 
study wc sfml! begin at the iuot of the Baptistery of 
FWeiic€| which, of a!l IvjiidiTigs known to me, unites 
the most {>crfcct sym?>n dw with the <,{u:untcsl xo^ciXta. 
I'hen, from . the tomb of you: owu Edward ihe 
'''CoEfesaor, lo ti'ie farthest fhrijie of the opposite, 
Arabian and Indian wofJcb T^ust show y^u bow the 
glitujring and indescent doi^ion; of pro-; 

vails; and his ingenuity in di^sion, iotcr|>c«iiti:>ih au^ 
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labyrinthine sequence, more widely still. Only thi*? 
fast summer I found the dark red masses of the roui»h 
siitdstone of Furness Abbey had been fitted by him, 
with no less pleasure than he had in car\inf; 
into wedged hexagons — reminiscences of the honey- 
comb of Venus Erycina, His ingenuity plays around 
the framework of all the noblest things ; and yet the 
brightness of it has a lurid shadow. ’]'he spt a of tlic 
fawn, of the bird, and the moih, ma}' be iiarmless. 
But Daedalus reigns no less occr the spot of the 
icopru'd and snake. Thai cruf I and vtuioiiious power 
of hts art Is marked, in the* Ictrcnds of him, by his 
invention of the saw fn#n^ the serpent’s tooth; and 
his seek'i'ig refuge, under blooilguiltiness, with Mfnos, 
who can judge evil, and measure, or remit, the p<‘nalty 
of it, but fiot reward good; Rhadamanlhus cudy can 
measure /M/; bui Minos is esseiatialJy the rrcogni/.er 
.ofevi! deeds ^‘coiiosdtor deiie pcccata/* whom, t!uue- 
fore, you find in Dante under the form of the "^EpTrerotf, 
^‘Cignesi con la coda tante volte, quantnnque gradi 
vui^l chc giu sia messa.'* 

And this j.)€ni of th.e influence uf Disedalus is two- 
fold ; first, in kading us to deiiglu in giitterkigs and 
semblances of things, more than in • tljcir fom, or 
truth admire the harlequin's jacket mew than the 
hero's strength ; and love the gUdi|||. of the missa! 
more tliait its words —but, farther, and worse, the; "I 
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ingenuity of Dxdalus may even become bestiaJ^ . 
instinct for mechanical labour only, strangely invofi^ 
with a feverish and ghastiy cruelty : —(you will &nd'il^ . 
distinct in the intensely Daedal work of the Japane^); 
rebellious, finally, against the laws of nature and , 
honour, and building labyrinths for monsters, — not 
combs for bees. 

208. Geniiemcn, we of the rough northern race 
may never, perhaps, be able to learn from the Greei{|, 
his reverence for beauty; but we may at least learn 
his disdain of mechanism: — of all work which he 
felt to {>e monstrous and inhuman in its imprudent 
dexterities. 

We hold ourselves, we English, to be good work- 
men. 1 do not think i speak with light reference to 
recent calamity, (fur 1 myself lost a young pelatiwi, 
full of hope and good purpose, in the foundered ship 
Londm,) when I say that either an jEgineun or 
Ionian shipwright built ships that could be fought 
from, though they were under water; and neither of 
them would haW been proud of having built one that 
wo^ld fill and sink helfdcssly if the sea washed over 
her deck, or turn upside-down if a squall struck her 
topsail. ■ . ; \ •*., 

Believe me, genflewen, good tsforkmwshij) conlSsts ^ 
in continenonand common seiisi^ more than in frantic 
expatiatioo of mechanical ingwni^ty ; and if you would 
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be continent and rational, you had better learn more 
of Ait than you do now, and less of Engineering. 
yiSiax is taking place at this very hour,* among the 
sbMts, once so bright, and avenues, once so pleasant, 
w the fairest city In Europe, miiy surely lead us all to 
AkI that the skill of "Daedalus, set to build impregnable 
fCMtresses, Is not so wisely applied a.s in framing the 
, woiw,— the golden honey-comb. 

• The siege of Peris, et the Unie of IW ddtvcry of this l.eeture, 
was ift i>ne of its most destructive {theses. 






LECTURE VII. 

TfiE KKLATIO?^ I^|{'nVi:Fy ANGELO 

V TjyivkjrT,* 

3^09. T N pr^ecfing lectures on sculpture I have 
^ included rcfercfices to the an of painting, 
so fiir as it pn^poses to itself the same object as 
sculpture/ (kkafization of form); and I have chosen 
fc^r the subject of our closing inquiry, the works of 
I he two masters accompli ’^hed or 'iiT»pa€d the 

unity of these arts. Tiiitorci entirely r^^ficeives his 
figures as solid statues: secs ihe'ni in bis mind 00 
every side ; detaches caclj irom the other by imagincKi 
air and light; and foreshottcnsiiiiterposesi or involves 
them as if they were pieces of clay in his hand. On 
the contrary^ Michael Angelo conceives his sciilpliire 

Kom.-"“The fcpawie edtucwi of ihm ieclure prefaceil ihe 
Colliliwiag note * 

' **| hate 4hk Lecture «ifmuue?y» tiiat straufm vidttng ihc 

way |je able' W mt if fm reference u* the ilmwiisits But 
tlicy nwl olsscrvt that' iUtvbudiifijl h only to paiut tiiit what k h> 
Mamed in Mi» bael Angelo, nnd hsai ii ]i$sumc» ihc kri? of hh power 
10 be genemUy known. Idlr, i statement of il crC, fa, hJ& 

*L<^:iure^ m Cltmtian Art/ w/V put the tcadei: into poj«csrsois of 
aJ! (fhAi muy jmd)* be alleged in hc^onr of him. 
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paitly as if it painted; and using (as I told you 
fonnerly) his pen like a chiiiel, uses also his chisel 
like a pencil ; is sometimes 4s picturesque as Rem- 
'bnuadt, and sometimes as soft as Correggio- 
. It Is of him chiefly that I shall speak to-day; both 
bedijiiac it is part of my duty to the straagere here 
present to indicate i'or them some of the j»oints of 
interest in the drawings forming part the Universit)'^ 
collections; but still’ more, because I must not allow 
the second year of my professorship to close, without 
some statement of the mode in which those collections 
may be useful or dangerous to my pupils. They 
' sdeim at present little likely to be either ; lor since 1 
entered on my duties, no stmienf has ever asked 
me a single queslicto respecting these drawings, or, 
so far as I could sec, taken the slightest interest in 
them. 

210» There are several causes for tins which might 
be oindated — there is one which cannot be. The 
collectiop, as exhibited at present, mcltides a number 
of e^ies which mimic in variously injurious wayk 
.the characters of Michael Angelo's own work; apd 
the serlea, except, as material fpr reference, can be tif 
BO {wactical service until these arc withdrawn, and 
pjliau:«j by thdpttseivcs. !; includes, besides, a number 
of origina} dm wings whi< h arc indeed fld yalue to any 
laboriotp student of Michael Anger's life and temper; 
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^ ^ . '' 

but Wbkh owe the grc ater part of this interest to 

their being e^cecutccl m tinie^ of *sirkncss or indolenee, 
when the muster, however <iiroi 4, was fniling in his 
purpose, and, liowevtr dilig^an, rircd of his w>“Tk. 
will be enough name, mi e.^aniple of this - 

the sheet of studies for ;he'A!tdici tombs, No. 45idb 
whicti the figure is^ strictly speaking, neitfier 

a study a working drawing, hut has cither tween 
scrawle<l in I lie feverish languor of exhaustion, which 
rannoi escape it'" subject of thnugh*- ; or, at !)est, in 
idiy experuriciiital addidon of part to part, bt winning 
with ifjc hf^ad, and fnhiic nnsscie after museks and 
bone aOcr !>one, to it, thitddnp; of their i^lare only, 
not their |C'<*pa(Ttion, til) die head is only about one- 
iv^T'ntieth p,iit of iht: height* of the body: finally, 
sonic thing ‘between a face and a roro.k is blotted in 
the upjx*r Seft-fiarid corner of tiic paper, indicaiive, in 
the weakness and fright fuLness of it, simply of menu! 
disorder frimi overwork ; and there are several others 
of this kind, among even the better drawirs;s o( the 
'C0lIetti^>n, which ouglit never to be exhibited to the 
general public, 

an. it would l>e eas>', hov/cver, io Separate these, 
with the arknowiedged ''ctpies> from tile rest; and, 
doing the same ndth flie dra%vmgs ^ of Haphael, 

. 'Cji, 

Anions which a la'.fcr nusiber are of »roe value, to 

V 

form a connmed ’teries' , 40 fp inter«»|. to artisss, , 

'i, c '■ 
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in. iilustraUoi} of the . incipient and (experimental 
m^titods of design practised by each master. 

. I say, to artists. Incipleh^' methods "^^esign arc 
not, and ought not to be, subjects of earnest inquiry 

' to other people ; and although the; re-arrangemeat of 
the drawings would matcriallj increase the chance of 
their gaining due attention, there is a final and fatal 
reason for the want of interest in them displayed by 
the younger students; — namely, that these designs 
have nothing whatever to do witli present life, with its 
passions, or with its religion. What their historic 
value is, and relation to the life of the I will 

endeavour, so far as time admits* to explain to-day. ' 

. 212. The course of art divides itself hitherto, among 
all nations of the world that have practised it success- 
fully, into three great periods.* 

The first, that in which their conscience is unde 
velo|5ed, and their conditlbh of life in many respects 
savage; but, tieverthefess, in harmony W'ith whatever 
conscience they . 'possess- ■ The 'most {x»werfiil tribes, 
'in ttiit 'Stage of tteir/iotellect, usually live by rapinci" 
$sid under the infkieace of vivid, but contracted, re-* 
ligious imagination. The early predatory activity of 

«■ * Tlk 8rrj*l)w of the of ffligkuwt toll chm re- 

the social, pc! Jii iscJuef irhich acampMiied tliat decline/* 

- -Auth&r^$ We, U /ii> m £» T* C^*s 

/<? /kt K r>* 
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tBe Noimmus, iind the confuse.! mingHnge of religious 
subjects %Jth scenes of hunting^ war, and vile grotesljuc, 
in tiieir i|rt, will sufEcicutly exemplify tliis state 
of a |>eople ; having, observe, their conscience ufade- 
veloped, but keeping their conduct in satisfied harmdny 
with it. ^ 

!<• 

The second stage is that of the furmation of con- 
science by the disrover>' oi the true laws of social 
order anti jx.i'suii’al virtue, coupled with sincere eflbrt 
{t> live i>y such laws as they arc discovered. 

Aii tl\c Arts advance steadily during this stage of 
national growth, and are lovely, even in their defici- 
eiicies, as the buds of flowers arc lovely by’thcir vital 
force, chaVige, and continent beauty, 

C! V The third stage is that in wdiich the conscience 
o. entirely farmed, and the nation, finding it painful to 
iue in obedience to tlie precepts it has discovered, 
looks alwul t(* discover, also, a compromise for obedi- 
ence to them. In this condition of mind its first en- 
, deavour is nearly always to make its religifcn pompous, 
md please the gods .by giving them gifts and enter- 
tainments, in which it may piously and pleasurably 
share itself; so that a magidfkcnt display <rf' the powers 
of art it fiai gained by sinetpty, takes place for a few 
years, then followed^ by Mir extiiitliw, rapid 

and complete exactly ^ in the Ifegree in which the, nation 

resigns itsett to ' / 
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"tlic works of Raphael^ Michael AngelOj and Tintordt 
belong to this pcridd of compronnst^ in the career of 
the Rreatfst nation of the world ; and ^ the most 
splendid efforts yet made by human creatures to main- 
tatn the dignity of states with beautiful colours, and de- 
fend the doctrines of theology with anatomical design*^ 

Farther, and as an universal principle, we have to 
famember that the Arts eicpress not only the moral 
temper, but titc scholarship, of their age ; and we hav?! 
thus to study them under the influence, at the same 
moment of, it may be, declining probity, and advancing 
science* 

214 Now in this the Arts of Northern and South- 
ern Europe stand exactly oppr-ed. The Nortlu rn 
temper never accepts the Catholic faith t\ith force 
such fs it reached in Italy* Our slnccrcst thirteenth- 
century sculptor is cold and forma! compared with 
that of the Pisani; nor can any Northcni poet be 
set for an instant beside Dante, as cxpf>ricnt 
of Catholic faith: on the contrary, the Nortfiem 
temper accepts the $choliir^i*/>P of the Reformation 
with absolute .sincerity, wlui^’ KiC' Itahans seek re- 
fuge from it in ti," partly >/ >' ntifio and csomplctel}' 
lascivwnis enthu'-i-. ais of literature and painting, 
nmewed under clj .> ,!•. al influence. We therefore, in 
the nctftJ}, {tfoducc our Shaksjjehre and’ rioihein ; 
tiwy their Petrarch and Kaptiaeh And Ilf b nearly 
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impt^ssibie for you to stucjy Shakspeare or Hulbueiix 
too mach, or l/ctrarch an<l Raphael ^od little 

1 do not say ihis, observe, in opposition to the 
Catholic faitli, or to any other faitli, but only to, the 
. attempts to support whatsoeva the faith may be, by 
ornament or elcxjuctiLO, instead of Everjj^^man 

who honestly accepts, and acts upon, the knowledge 
grahtei! to him by 'the circumstances of his time, has 
the faith which God inj.ends him to have assuredly 
a good one, whatever the terms or form of it —every 
man who dishonestly reiuscs, or interestedi}^ disobeys 
the kfiowledg'c open to liirn, hrdds a faith which 
does not mean him to hold, and therefore a bad one, 
however beautiful or iraditi^nially respectable* 

215. Do not, therefore, i entreat you, think that 
I apciik with any purpose of detendmg one system 
of theolc^y against another? least of all, reformed 
againsflCathoIic theology. There probably never was 
a system of religion so destructive to the loveliest 
iii|a and the loveliest virtues of meo, as the modern 
Protestant! suit whfch consists in an assured belirf in 
. the Divine forgiveness of all your sins, and the Divine 
corr«tness of al! jour optoions. But in the first 
searching and sinoejfe activities, the doctrines of 
tlie .Reformation produced tbee most instructive art, 
hud the grandest literature, ^ given to the world; 
while Italy, in her iatereit^, resistance to those 
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doctrines, polluted and exhausted the arts she already 
possessed Her iridescence of dying statesmanship-- 
her magnificence of hollow piety, — were reprc.'-cntcd 
in the arts of Venice and Florence by two mighty men 
on either side — Titian and I inloret, — Michael Angelo 
'and Raphael. Of the calm and brave statesmanship, 
the modest and faithful religion, which hatl been her 
streitgtb, I am content to name one chief representa- 
tive artist at Venice, John BeJlinL 

216. Let me now map out for you roughly the 
dironologlca] relations of these five meti. It is im- 
possible *to remember the minor years, in dates; 1 
wii! give you them broadly in decades, and you can 
add what finesse afterwards yen like. 

Recollect, first, the great year 1480, Twice four’s 
eight — ^you cati’t mistake it. In that year Michael 
Angelo was five years old; Titian, three years old; 
l^pliael, within three years of being born. * 

' ^ see how easily it comes. Michael Angdo five 
years old— and you divide six between Titian and 
Raphael,— three <ai each side- of your standard year, 

1480- 

Then add to 1480^, forty years — an easy number 
to recollect,, s urely : and you the exact year of 
Raphael's death, 15 30 l 

In that forty years all tl»c new effort :.Fsd deadly 
ottactR^he took place. 1480 to i $20. 
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you have only to fasten to those forty years^ the 
life of Bellini, who represents tlie best art before them, 
iuad of Tintorct, who represents the best art after themi 
ary. I cannot fit you these on witli a quite cem- 
fortabie cxartne»% !>ut witti very slight inexactness • 
I can fit them ftrni?y- 

John Bellini was ninety years old when he died. 
He lived fifty years before the great forty of change, 
and hfc saw the forty, and died. Then Tinturet is born ; 
lives eighty * years after tlic forty, and closes, in dying, 
tlie sixteenth century, and the great arts of the world. ' 
Those are thr date-., roughly ; now for the facts - 
connected with that! 

John Bcllinf precedt-s the change, liiecls, and resists 
it victoriously 'W bis death. Nothing of flaw or failure 
is evTr to be discerned in him. 

Tlicn Raphael, Michael y^ngclo, and Titian, togethw, 
bring about the deadly change, playing into each 
other’s hands- -Michael Angelo being the chief captain 
in <!vil ; Titian, Sn natural force. 

Then Tmtorci, him»e]|* alone nearly as strong as ail 
tht three, stands up for atet for Venice, and' 

the old time. He all but wins ‘f ^ J fl*® 

. ’Vf 

* ^ like to U wiiH i^sFiTet^t r^coiiect that 

dkd ftt-tme Bellbis -tleaih uai 

im 'bclore R#pl»cr«y wSi that wiab huin foui 
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tibjpee together ttre too 'strong for him. Miciiael Angelo 
strikes him down ; and the arts are ended. " II 
disqg^o di Michael Agnolo." That fatal motto was his 
death-warrant 

218. And now, having massed out my subject, I 
tan cfearly sketch for you the changes that took place 
from Bellini, through Michael Angdo, to Tintorct. 

The art of Bellini is centrally represented by two 
pictures at Venice : one, the Madonna in the Sacristy 
of the Frari, with two saints beside her, and two 
angels at her feet ; the second, the Madonna with four 
Saints, over the second altar of San Zaccaria. 

In the first of these, the figures are under lift size, 
add it represents the most pcifect kind of picture for 
rooms ; in which, since it is intended to 4>e seen close 
to the spectator, every right kin<i of finish possible to 
the hand may be wisely lavished ; yet wJsich is not a 
miniature, nor in any wise petty, or ignoble. 

‘ In the second, me figures are ot tile size, or a Kule 
name, and,,it .represents the class of great pictnrtm in 
. which ^the boldest execution i% u»cd, .htit ail broilght to 
entire compleuon. Tlicse two, lunnag tveiy quality 
in baiai^ are as far as ray prieiM9rt«luMrir^^ ex- 
tends, and as far as I can trott t»y the twn 

'hesf lectures in the wod 4 

Obsenre respeetiog them— 

'' tlagr m Ixith' wrought in aMirdy'cnnshs^, 



-■ija {Mirmsnent materiai. TJms gold ih'^ihcm is re-; 
{tresexited by painting, not laid on with real gdid.- 
- ::^AjKi'the painting is so secure, that four hundred years . 
produml on It, so far as I can see, na bjaarafu! 
chanifc whatsoei^r'' of aay kh I 

Secondly, the figures in both arc In fverfcct peace. 
No action takea place except that the iittk angels art^ 
{laying on musical instruments, but with ^uninleiv 
.'rupted and efibrtless gestttre, as in a dream. A choir 
' of singing angels by ,La Robbia or Donatello woiiid ' 
intent on their mmk, or eagerly rapturous in it, 

« < '•'V 

temjjorary exertion : m the little eLviisof chembB by 

, Luini in the Adoration of the shepherds, in the 
• ‘Cathedral of Coroo, wo even feel by their dutiful 
Iknxitsty that there might be danger of a false Bitrte if 
thcy*w*re less attentive. But Bellini’s angels, even 
, the ybitngaat, sing as calmly as the Fates weave. 

SiKX Let me at once point out to you that this caim- 
(MHis t» the attribute of tite entirely higliest class of' 
art; the introduction of stronger violently etnotiouaS 
inddoat is at once a confession of inferiority. 

Those are the two first attributes of the best art. 
JFaultless woriMnanship, and pirfect aelhemty; a con- 
ihKnH^ not iBomcntaTy, scfi|!C^,~HE>r ea^ iiuiction. 
lo be interested fib il;i etentunes; not 

dhe third ottr^te ^ thaCifej ' 
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compels you to think of the spirit of. the crcaiturci and 
therefore of its face, more than of its body. 

And the fourth i? that in the face you shall be kd 
to Sjce* only beauty or joy ; — never viiencss, vice, or 
pain.! 

Those arc the four c-ssentials of the greatest art. 1 
repeat them, they are easily learned. 

1. Faultless and permanent workmanship. • 

2. Serenity in state or action. 

3. Tfec Face prinotpal, not the body. 

4 And the Face free from cither vice or pain, 

221. It is no? pc^sihlc, of course, always liieralU' to 
observe the second condition, that there shall be quiet * 
action or none ; hut Bellini's ireatmeiit of violence in 
action you may see exemplified in a notable way in his . 
St, Peter Martyr, The soldier is indeed strikintj the 
sword down into his breast; but in the face of tlie 
Saint is pnly resignatioa, and faintness of death, not 
pain—that of the oxecutioner is impassive; and, whUe 
a painter of the later schools would ,ibl|ve cowered 

* iweast and suwd with blood, Beliim tdlowrti no stain 
but jjdelses himself by the most 'ehihoratc and 
4 oniiiiinte {taintiag of a soft criinsoo leatha' in the 
execditkMii£r*8 hdtn^. 

222. Now tltit chaofea brou^t about by Mkdtat^ 
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Angcto — and permitted, or persisted ift calamitousiy, 
by Tiiitoret^—Rrc kt ilie four points these:* ' 

m 

* 

Ist# liid %vorkmar‘{sh!;^ 

I he? ^rcatfT jnrt of aii f]jat these two men die! is 
hastily and in^ /iij-det 1> done, and all that they di<] 
<m a. large colour h; in the best qualities of it 

perished. 

2nci ViulciK'e of trriU dtic*n^i artion. 

Hit huines -rs'rik'ng, — or biting. 

Scerr’^s o: j > ',hj 'iL ‘y- i^atdr, n\. *} oloin^— rpassacre ) 
anything ilnit i% in the :i>"- (.•: insiaLianeous interest 

and vioirnt ]l'K\ r'n.!\ut ray more trust 

thcJi public ^ , cui h.M' an; duag tut that 

jrcL hhysu.a' i: -'U ad nf interc-t. The body, 

and !!:» anatomy, n*adn ‘Vn’ entire futicci of iiitere^* : 
the fare, sh::d'>w. d, jh in the i>akv vi Loreru^'s^ 
unfiiiC'^hed, in llu: tvdhLrht- o.' rnbacly fuit^short- 
cru'ti, T>^n‘iencd, among inbyriiiihs 

of limbs, and niouritrmts of sides and slio.dh'tr.’; 

4ttt Evil cheyseh ratimr than good. On She lace 
Itself,, ir»stci^\of joy or virtae> at the Ix'st, sadness, 
ptobahly yrhic, uftea .sensuality, and aUv*d}s^ by pre- 
ferttice, vkx: or agony m th«j subject of thought. In 

mhei. ArMr.Tytwhi^s aotior ctf sVe fa^eh' Ui^cc'VeicO 

ariur, m hk 4^ 

h' 
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the JUkst Judgment of Michael Angdio, and the La&t 
Judgment of Tintoret, it ia the wrath of the Dies Ir«, 
not its justice, in which they delight ; and their only 
passioRate ttiought of the eomiiig of Christ in the 
ciou<^ is that all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
bcqauM of Him. 

Those arc the four great changes wrought by 
Michael Angelo. I repeat them : 

lU work for good,^ 

Tumult for Peace. 

Tlje Flesh of Man for his Spirit. 

And the Curse of God for His blessing. 

23J. Hitherto I have massed, necessarily, but roost 
unjustly, Mit'nael Angelo and Tintoret tc^fetfaer, 
hccauae of their common relation to tlie art of others. 

1 shall n-',w prfxced to distinguish the qualities of ilicir 
owsj. And first as to the general temper of tlic two 
men. 

JMcarly every existing work by Micliacl Angelo is 
an attempt to execute something beyemd his power, 
cou|ded with a fevered desire that his pw-er may be 
acknowledged. He is alwiays matching himself mther- 
agahtst the Credc-s whom cannot rrvai, or against 
rivals tithoro he cannot forget. He ta prmid, yet not 
proud enough to, he M peace; melancholy, yet not 
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deeply enough ^to be raised above petty pain; and 
strong beyond all his companion workmen, yet never 
Mftinig endngh to cornmand hm temper, or liniii bis 
" ajnm# ' * ' - 

Tintorcl, c|^ «thc contrary, works in the conscious- 
pess of supreme strength, whicn cannot be wounded 
by neglect, and is only to be thwarted by time and 
space. He knows precisely all that art can accom- 
plish undiT given rondkions ; determines absolutely 
how much of wiKit can be dope he wnll himself for 
the moment chotise tu do; and fulfils his purpose 
with as much cavx as if, through, his human body, 
were w )rlfing the great forces of nature. Not tliat he 
is tvei satisfied with wl.at nc has done, as vulgar and 
feeble artist# arc satisfied. He falls short of his ideal, 
more than m\y other man ; but not more than is 
necessary ; and is content to fall short of it to that 
■degree, sm he is content that his figures, fiowcver well 
pairueih do not move speak. He is also entirely 
unconcerned resficcting the satisfaction of the public. 
He neitlier cares m disptey his strength to them, nor^ 
convey his idea# tp them; when he finishes bis wmrk, 
it Is because he k in the humour to do so; and the 

'll 

slsctdi which a rotancr ptfeter would have left tncorn>’ 
pletc to show howclevct?y,fe was begun, Tiotoret simply 
leaves, because he hasjdoate lus much of it as ho lUtes. 

224. Both RaphatT an 4 Mieliacl Angelo are thus, 
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in the most vital of all poiufls, separate from the great 
Venetian, i hey are always Jn dramatic attitudes, and 
always to tlie public for praise, 'fhey are 

tlie leading athletes in the gymnasium of the arts; 
- and the crowd of the circus canm t take its eyes away 
from them, while the Venetian walki^ or rests with the 
simpiicit}*^ of a wild animal; is scarcely noticed In his 
c»ecasionaIly swifter motion; wher, he springs, it is to 
please himself ; and so calmly, that no one thinks of 
estimating ti^e distance covered. 

I do rn*! him wholly iinthis. I praise him 

only fdr the wdWoimdcd pride, infinitely nobler than 
Michael Angelo's. You do not fscar of 'Finturet’s 
putting any one into hell because they had thnud 
fault with his work. I'lntorct w uid as soof; have 
thought of putting a dag into hei! f >:* laying hia 
paws on it. But he is to be bhuiTed in tiiis — that 
he thinks as little of the pleasure of the public, as of 
their opinion. A great paintf.r’.s bu'iii.e.ss is to do 
what the public ask of hint, in the way that sluill be 
helpful and instructive to them, fir^i relation to them 
is exactly that of a tutor to a cln'id , he is not to defer 
to their judgment, but he is carcfully^to form it;- — 
not to consult their pleasure for bis own sake, but 
to consult it much for theirs. It Was »:arcely, however, 
possible that this .should be gasfc between IPotoiet 
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and his Venetians ; he could not paint tm the peopte/ 
and in some respects he was happily protected by his * 
subordination to tlie Senate. Raphael aipll Mieh^ 
Angelo lived in a world of couit Intrigue, in which it 
was impossibll,^ to escaj>e petty irritation, or refuse 
themselves the pleasure of mean victory. BntTintoret 
and Titian, even at the height of their reputation, 
practically lived as ^rraitsnicn in their ^workj^iops, and 
scut iu safrifdes of their wares, not to be praised or 
cavilled at, but to be either taken or refused, 

225, I can clearly and adequately set before you 
these relations between the great nainters of Venice 
and her Senate — relations which, in monetary 
matters, are entirely right and exemplary for all 
time — by rc^niing to you two decrees of the Senate 
itself, arid one petition to .it. The first dcKumcnt 
shall be die decree of the Senate for giving help to 
Jt<dtn Bellini, in finishing the compartments of the 
great Council Chamber ; granting liim three ^sistants 
— ~one of them Victor Carpaccio. *" 

The decree, first referring to some ot^cr business, 
cloaet to these terms ; • 

^ There li$viist;'.moreovttf offered his services to this 
effect out luost faithful Zmn ao, cording td : 

« Ffma tins iiival«itl>k »cr*es ^ Uiiciiwiaiis reJatbi* 'f.ti/in and 
hb limits, cKtriKiitud hy Mt brov.n f«*» iht auhivc^ of 

Ventet. tranAtiip by bim. 
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efsvploymg his skill and all speW ind ilitl- 
gaxce for the '."amplctioii of this work of the Iht'ec pictures 
afarmid* provkled he be assisted by liie iinder-writlcrj 
painters* 

'<Bc it ther^*fore put to the ballot, ihai the 

aforesaid Zuan BeHin in pemm, who will assume the 
»uj?<erin'teadence of thu> work, there be added 
Victor Scarpaza. with a monthly miiitf of Sit dumfry' 
I^IiLiter Vicior, son of ihe late Mathio, at f>ur ducats 
month; Aud the |>aifr.'T, Hier4>nymtj, at two ducac;^ ficr 
month I they rendering speedy and diligent lo 

the afcwc^d Btfhn for the painting ui die pictutej^. 

aforesaid, so they lid cmnp;eu,tl wvll rr.d t.arduUy a:> 
s|>ce<lily as possible The salaries of M'o which three 
tnasiJ* 'painters aforesaid^ wuh the <e' u>l 0 ur*i and 
other iiccessarirSf to lie dc'fra>\ki bv nm iialt (Mvx with 
the mornes of g^eat chest. 

ft'lmtig expiesydy declared that muI pcnsioiiod pamters 
he 13 ad and Ixmnd to- work constantly and daily, so that 
said ihi^e piciutrs uvAy \xt toinpleted as '’/KpeAlitimisly as 
pissibfe-; thcariist'i afor:r.*»aid being |>en;.ioued at the good 
pfoasure of this (Jouncii 

h). V ^ 

. '‘Avo 3 J- 

; " N'yts i;”' 

‘’.NeuiraL. . . < . , . 'o"’' " 

'JThis decree is the more intereslHsR' lo us now, 
fccause jt is the ; “«r«leat to wfucii Jitiaa him-s, 
self refers, when he first <HQfers his acivocs to the * 
Senate . 
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. T&l^ pciilioii wlrkh I ; am abo?!t to read to yoii| 
was read to the Gaunct! of Ten, on the last day of 
May, IS13| and the original draft of it is yet pre- 
served in the Venice archives, 

*t I Coundi ofTrrn 

^ Mf'St SertT^' Lnnce and mn-^t l.vcellcnt !.c?rcis', 

‘ 1, I r)cr\iete dr r,ui<*r<L, hri/inj^ from my boy- 

hood cioou.-' i>ei irnscif t ^ icron the art (if otsting, not 
so nro< h o< m * u;\ulay of {^ou\ us f:>r the sake of en- 
dtavou^lo,, to ucMOirr ‘^ome \?v^- iumev^'And of btir.g 
ranked 'crori/ ’ •..* .vho piof ss the art. 

‘ And a'CutJ lirrciofoie. aifd likrwiM u' this pr<‘'^'/n!, 

I have .''jt!, (ui'!', .tiy tequo'-aed ro ilr* and uth^.r 

poienLiicf Mo rs serve ni'veithC'OSs, brtn<j 

au\\ovi^ *4S your Serenity s mv':t taithful for >uch 

] am, to hsa>e <oinc rmriorcil to Co- t:oiioi?s city; niy 
dttiTjnnu»J’“!n should the Si.u.cy a}'»prote, /» UKs'^y 

I /f'o /r o onJ f'i oit in ' 

C&Bmii uu'h my u h '■ ahJ aHotv : eoinr;\jitdi\c. 

provided tour Serenv'v of it^ the b. rbr piera 

on the towards the that ‘teiri;.. Cs* most 

difikull ; tv-r down t.» this liuic has auy of^r :a>.en fo 
assume ss; kinl a task, 

ioo>t *'\cdicnt l/mK should ixi l>4.msr oCMad to 
receive as rciomptmcc for the work to be doiu bv me, 
smeh acknowledgments as may he deemed sutheier.i. and 
irmch less; but l>ecause, as already staled by tuf. 1 care 
solely for niy honour, and mere livciihouk slioulJ your 
Seienhy approve, you wift i^uchsafe to grant mo for my 
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life, the next brokers-patx^t in the German fjictory^^ % 
whatever means it may become vacant ; not withstanding 
'btbu expectancies^ ; witti the terms, conditions, obligations, 
and exemptiom, as in the case of Messer Zuan Belllinfj 
besides two yonths whom I piHr|>ose bringing with me M 
W^llants; to be paid by the Salt Office; a.'» like- 
wise the icolottrs and all other rec^ui^iites, as conceded a 
;iew months ago by the aforesaid most Illustrious Ccmncil 
to the Zuan ; for I promise to do such work 

and with: So much si)eed 'and excellency as shall satisfy 
your l^ordships tiy whom I humbly recommetid myseJf/^ 

; « , 

226. “Thi» proposal,** Mr, Brown tells us, “in 
accordance with the petitions presented by Gcntii 
Bellini and Alvise Vivarini, was immediately put to 
the ballot,*' and carried tlius — the decision of tl«e 
Grand Council, in favour of l itian, being, obsert'e, by 
no means tmanimous : 

, ’ ' ■ “Aye'! . . , . - , . JO , 

4 ! 

^*Koes , , , .6 

“Neutrals , 

^ hnmCdiatcly follows on the rt^ct'ptanre of Titian** 
services, this practical Older : • 

“We, Chiefs of ihi* most Illu^jtrious Council of 'Ben, 
,^II and inform you Provediuirs for the Slelc; 

:^dclic«t the one who is f ashier of the Groit Cho^ and 

H" ’ 

* FtusdAO"! ih Tcrksdii. I ftftw tlwt kstl x4 Gkwgbaft^ 

Sfttuim m ilie bmiMde ol it ir» ' ' 
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hfe’ ’Slice*. ' tl'^at for the Sacution pf v'hat has betii' 
decreed utyjvc in the most li5*iAtrious Co\incil aforesaid^ 
you do have pre|.>un;d all 'n^'i -'aT for the above written 
litian accordip.r to hi% and demand, and as 

obwved with rejj.ird to jaan bfihni, that he ma> paint 
'",Ut supra; pf^yin^.; irioauh to month tlic two youths 
. whom said Luan tiuili' pr^rvnt to you at the rate of four 
ducats eaMi ir'r.^nih^ r^s ur^ed by him bcamse of their 
skill and '^•vdlicipury ui s.iid an <^1 [canning, tho' we do not 
-mean ilw* oaymfni oi ihci: salarv to roruniern c uritU they 
w»»rk : .oid tl'.m will do. Givexi on the Slh of 
jum\, 151^ ■' 

Thi' is the w.,'} , theia^ the great Work nifcn' wish t«,» 
fie f).S' . and that I- the way wssc men pay them for 
their w ^ I'Ik* rt simnliritv of surh patronage 
fraves !.» p.u'nfcr free to do precisely ivhat he thinks 
best: as , a good: painter always firodiirta his best^ 
With feU"i hrense. 

22J* ;V.-1 now I shall take the four conditions of 
chang^c. sueec'ssiun, and examine the distinctions 
between the tw'o masters in ilmir acctf»tahce oi* or 
' rcsisrsuice them*- 

(1) The change of’ good bu 4 , pemaueni workman* 
Xip for bad and inmcim w'orfeAaitahii)* 

You 'have often hraitl qpotedithe saying of Michael 

Angek), oiirpainiin# was <iily fit for women juid 

children. ' 

Uc said ao, wroidy bacaiite If had aeitiicr the skiii 
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tO' ky a muglf tmth of 'good oifpaioitiig, mw the 
paikuoe to ovtrcorae evto its cktaentary difikuliies. 

. Attd it k oht of my reasons for the choice of subiect 
in this concluding lecture cm Sculpture, that I nuiy, 
with direct referenee to this nuich c|aoted saying of 
.Michael Angelo^ make the positive statement to 
that Oil-'painting is the Art of arts; *' that it is sculpture, 
drawing, anti music, all in one, involving the imdinical 
dexterities of those three s'everal arts; that is to say 
"-'-the decision and strengUi of tfic stroU:' o/ the rlnsrl ; 
— the halanrcd di^^tribution of af/phatjcc of that h.»rcc 
necessary for grkluritioji in light mui shade r- -and tbe^ 
passionate felicity of tiyihO.y multiplied ' art ions, jdl/ 
unerring, wdn'ch is) an instrument prcMJuce nght soundi 
and on K.mv:x% living col^nir. l^dere is no otitcr 
Imman skill i^o great or wonderful av >Ui- skill of 
€ne oil-paintiitg ; and there is no otiuu" art whose 
results arc - > a!/Solutely p::n».Mncnt Music is gniH: 
assoofi as produ<-cu -marble di ^co]oy^s,— fresco failes, 

-glass darkens or •de€c>nij>»'»:if':r.'— jxuuting aloiie, w*di 
j:pjarded^ S3 practkall}/ everlasting* 

Oi this sfdemiirf art Michael Aagth tMciersto^xi 
noth i n't; be undc^xt^ud even fresco, imf'iteflectlyv 
Tintore! um^erstood be^th perfectly ; but Iwy-wben 

* I iei; ii»at ihm Malrmcat Uc utimt'amu Ilb «>f * 

gfcar inijfKirtance, m in opjw^ttkat lo tlic vkirs ttwnttly h^l4 iiifMiiCW 
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uo oue would pay for his colours (and soitjiptin^cs 
nohody would evert give him space of wail to paint 
0n)~used J^eap Woo for ultramariuc ; and he worked 
so rapidly, and on such sp>a«ies of canvas, that 
between damp njnd dry, his colours moat go, for the 
most part ; buliiany complete oil-painting of his stands 
aa well as one of Belhni's own : whik Michael Angelo’s 
fresco is defaced already in every part of it,, and 
Lionardo’s oil-painting is all cither gone black, or gone 
to nothing. 

(II.) lotrcduction of dramatic interest for the 
sake 'f cAciif meat i have already, in the Stones of 
illust!*a<'d Tintoret’s dramatic power at so 
great If-ugtb, that 1 will nr>t, to-day, make fanner 
slaterijcnt to justify my a>«'Ttion that it is as nasli 
beyond Michael Angelos as ^liakespearc s is luyomi 
Milton's — ^and somewhat with the same kind of differ- 
encr In manner. Neither can I speak t^^-day, time 
pc^iittin^ me, of, the abuse of their dramatic power hy 
Venetian or Florentine? one thing only I beg you, to 
note, that with full half of his strength, Tintoict 
mudns vdf.Jul to the serenity of the past; and the. 
examples i have given you from his work in 56,* 

- * THe«{»iwr ;>hotofrr?iph in S. 50 not tailctn from 

|{;mt pAratUse, wtiich K in too dark a {y&ttoa to be bi. 

a tittidy of it exibcing in a private gpheiy, niKi every my tnfenof. 

^ I Wve vainly trieri lo photogjaph p«rti<n» d thepktotohscll 
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are, o^e, of ihe most splendid drama, and the other, of 
the quietest portraiture ever attained by the arts of tlie 
middle agm 

Note also^is respecting Ids picture of the Judgment, 
that, in spite of all the violence and wildn<%s of the 
'imagined seenc, Tintorct has not given, so fgr as 1 
retneinber, the spectacle of' any one soul unda* infliction 
of actual pain. In all previous representations of the 
Last Judgment there had at least been oue division of 
the picture set aptirt for the representation of torment ; 
and even ibegcnik- Angelico shrinks firnn no orthodox 
detail in this respect; but Tintoret, too vivid and true 
in imagination to be able to endure the common 
thoughts of hell, represents indeed the wicked in luin, 
but not in agony. They are swept down by flood and, 
whirlwind — the piare of them shall know them no 
more, but not one is seen in more than the natural 
pain of swift and irrevocable death. 

229. (jn.) I pass to the third condition ; the priority 
of 'flesh to sfttrit, and of the body to the &cc. 

In this jalonc, of the four tnnovatji^, Mtehcte! 

, Angeb and ‘Hnibret have the Greeks with themni-^-jij 
this, alone, have they any riglit to he esiled dasadcal. 
^The*’ Greeks i^ve them no excuse* for bad work- 
none for. tebporstry p^km; ochk for 
.^ll^e^trence pain. Only in Ute honour done hii 
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Wy niay be alleged for them the authority ^ the 

aiideins* 

You reiuemkj ; i hope, how often m xny preceding 
Iceinres ! had to ju^iat on the fact that Gmtk sculpture 
was essentia!l\^.‘/»“poa^^ot-; — iudependent, not oniy-of 
the expression, b^t ever* of the beauty of the face, 
Na}", indepciident of its beiug so much as seen, 11>c 
greater number of the finest pieces of it which remain 
for us to jndge by, have had the heads broken away ; 
— we do not seriously miss them either from the Three 
Fa u s, the or the Torso of the Vatican. The 

fare of the Theseus is so iar destroyed by time that 
uu caJi form little rfvnreption of its former aspect. But 
it is otherwise in Chiistian sculpture. Strike the head 
ofi'evfn the rudest statue in the jxuxh of Chartres am! 
you will greatly miss it-— tiic harjn wouid be. still worse 
to Donatello’s St George : ^-and if you take the heads 
from a statue of Mino, or a painting of Angelico — very 
little but drapery will Ite left;- — draper}'' made redun- 
dant m quantity and rigid in fpid, tiiat it may conceal 
the forms, rind give a prond'/i^ ascetic reserve to the 
action'^', of the bodily frame. ‘'''Bdlim and his school, 
indeed, irjccied at once the fal^a? t!)cory, and the easy^ 
mattncrisin, of such rel'iipous d4iign;^w<J paint^ the 
body W'ithout feai or reserve, ia its subardicatior 
honourable and lovely. But tW# inner heart and fiie 
of it »ne by tliem .always first thq»i|ftit of, and no action , 
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is given to it mere!} to show its beauty. Whereas 
the great cnlnii?uiting masters^ an4 chiefly '^'Of these, 
Tintoret, Correggio, and Michael Ahge^o, delight in 
the body for its own sate, aitd cast It into every coa- 
ceivable auifude, often in violation of al! natural proba/' 
bi!it}\ that they may exhibit the action of its skeleton,- 
and the contours of its flesh. The movement of a hand 
with Ciraa or Dt’llini expresses n:ratal emotion only ; 
but the clustering and twining of the luigers of Cor 
rcgj’io's S. Caif^-rrme is enjoyed hy the p,tinter just in 
t!ie Bnmc way as lie wo: Id enjt»y the Iwirung of iIk 
braurh^ ni a graceful plain, and !':c l! '.m iaiu 

unricarc which luivc little or no rt!a:-'r> to Sl 
I'alhcrine's nan:!. In the twf,? d? avingr * ^ Tuneg^ia 
(S. 13 and *4^ it i:'. rLe luurding oi' hinhs ,n J softness 
^ of foot !“cstirtg ou cloud which are pt i nti pa 11 \ tivon^hi 
of in the form of the Madonna; arut the iranaeuaucc 
of St John is foreshortened iino a scf':a»;y, dual fi/ll 
prenniaencc may be given to the muscle-, 0; his arms 
and breast 

So in Tintoret's drawing of the ‘Cinices (S 22), 
hew has entirely, neglected th»^ individual chantetej* of 
the Goddesses, and been contetu to indicate it mcjely 
j!y attributes of dice or flowxi, so onJ| that be may/”- 
miffidcatJy display varieties of c<mtoiir in thigh ^md 
alK^nlden 

- 23a Thus far, then, tlie Greeki, Correjiytto^ii^iil. ' 
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Awgelo, Riiphacl in his latter* design, and Tintoret in - 
hirt scenic deei^ to poruaiturc)^ arc/' at ^ 

one. But the Greeks, Correggio, and Tintoret, are 
also together ia this f|ither jxnnt ; that thoy all 

• draw t!>e body t'or true deligi ^ iu it, and with know- 

* ■> m 

. ledge of it living ; while Angelo and Raphael 

draw iIk' body f*jr vanity, and from knowledge of it 

The Wmus of Mclo'^, — Coirfggu/s Venus, (with 
Me' ' ' ^ V tcathing Cupid tu read), — and Tintorct's 
lhi\t tf^c fori'iS which their ch:'agners truly 
//To* tAj see SK women. They may h.A'<' been wrong 
or riglu in liking those ?^urms, but they < .;rved and 
painted tho’ii for dseii pl'’;nsurc, noi /»»£ \“auiiy. 

But the form of Michael ks.^hi is not -uiv 

lie delighted to see in vr^'men* He gave ii lit \ 
becaiist:* he thought it was lint. :uid tliat he wo*i!d 
adndi’cd f u" reaching su lofty an kiealT 

3|1., Again. The Grcrls, Correrap \ .ik: ’ihnioreu 
learn the IxKiy bceu the living b'»<fy, riraiglH' in 
its breath, cuiour, and niotiofi* f 

*' l|<» W, fmkcJ, oflicr ami mmv swK’rn 'ivUr ^ >5 
tiimi Ciarcgei*^i he nic^J mexeu'*'' ^<v :’‘7. aiwi 

finKh'ic hrt |a*ih Mcdu*fi like.' tn^h Rhevt* I am , 

mif dwelling on Mlherlo uiMioiimti 4>Jf tince* rcss tnnl m ibe 

too much a<i»»rcd '.'ii'JtT. 

t Tiotiicei «3bm’te<i. *m<l oswfU mmieb, in ihr imt < i.h'nhaLl 

* nwinWTi «nJ phnlti^-cd ;»ai4ettiica1 reA* iherrif : ' 'U J} hi., 

jp d'fW fmm Ifc liU- that at the . ,, 
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Rapii icl and Michael Angelo learned it f»se»u«1ljr 
trom the corpae, and bad no de%ht in it whatever, 
but great pride in showing that they knew all its 
mechajiism; they thcreforc^crificc its colours, and 

. i’n^vist on its iDusclcs, and stirrendcr the breath 
fire <jf it, for what is — ^not itserely carnal, — but osseoi:*-, 
kruwitiig that lor one person who can recognise the 
IrN'clinelis of a look, or the purity of a colour, there 
are a hundred who can calculate the length w'"' a 
bone. 

The boy with the doves, in RaplmcFs cartoon uf 
the Beautiful GnU 'n‘ the Temple, is not a child run* 
,mng, but a surgicul of a child in a running 

posture. 

Farther, wli|en t!r:X»rctks, Correggio, and 'rintorCf, 

iJ aw' the boc^f aciive, it is because they rejoir^- in its 
It <*e, aad when the}’ dtaw it naetive, it is because 
they rejoice in its repose. Biu Michael Angtiu and 
R.aphael fb^’cnt for it ingenif ti.s inechafriral motion, 
becAOse they think it unintciesting when it is tjttict, 
and cannot, in thdr pictujcs, endure any person'^, 
jbetog smph-minded enough to stand upon both Ids 
Icjj^ ad once, nor venture to imagnic any tide’s bcing^ 


enough in his language to make himself in* 
without pointing. 

aK these conditions, the Greek aui 4 Veimtiaai 
nt of the body is faithful, modest, and natitpi; 
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but Mtchdc) Angelo's dishonest, inso^enti 
fidal. - t 

4" 

232. But between him ano Tiutorct Biere b a 
separation deeper thau all these, when we examine 
their treat meal the face. Michael Angelo's >:anity 
of sargical scicBice rendered it impoi^ible for him ever 
to treat the body ap well as the Greeks treated it ; but 
it left him wholly at liberty to treat the face as ill; and 
he did; and in some respects very curiously worsei 
'Die Greeks had, in all their work, one type of face 
for lx;autiful and honourable persons ; and another, 
much contrary to it. for dishonourable ones ; and they 
were continually setting tlicse in opposition. Their 
tyi»e of beauty Jay chiefly in the undisturbed peace 
and simplicity of all contours ; in full roundness of 
chin ; in perfect formation of the lips, showing aciilmr 
pride nor care ; and, must of all, in a straight amd firm 
line from the brow to the end of the nose. 

Tile Greek type 'ot' dishonourable persons, espefi- 
plly satyrs, fauns, and sensual powers, consisted in 
irrf^lar cxcrescncc and decrement of featu'-es, especi-? 
ally in flatness of the upper pai t of the nose, and 
prcjeetioii of tlie ^^ad of it i«|p a blunt knob. ^ 

By tlie most grotesque fl|taltty, as if the personal , 
bodily injury he bad bimsctf rcceivcd had passed with 
a sickly ecno into bis min# also, Afiebael Angelo Is 
idwpys dwelling on this saij^c form of comitcnai.ce^ , 
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yi> 

— ^ijietimcs vioJeutly caiicatures it, bul never can 
help drawing it; and all the best profiles in this 
collection at Oxford have what Mr. Robinson calls 
a nez retrouss<i ; but what is, in reality, the nose 
of the Greek Bacchic mask, treated as a dignified 
feature. 

233. For the sake of readers who cannot examine 
the drawings themselves, and lest I should be thought* 
to have exaggerated in any wise the statement of this 
character, I quote Mr. Robmson's desvripsion of the 
head, No, 9 — a cekbi act'd and entirely authentic 
drawing, on which, I regret to say, my own pencil 
comment in passing is nuTcJy ** brutal lower lip, and 
broken nose : — 


‘^This aifmh.'iMc ‘*’*0 was probably made from nature, 
^additional ehara«icr and more powcrj'ui expressloT) having 
bt^en giver, to it by a slight cxag|!;eration ot dctaiis, 
ing on caricature (obsen’e the protruding lower lip, 'mr 
ietrou$«4’ and overhanguig forehead). 1 he head, fn pr 
file, tunif'd to tie /tight, is proudly j>lanted on a 
neck and shoulders, and the short tufted bair stands up 
drect. The expix^ssion is tfiat of tierce, insolent self* ’ 
confidence and malevolence , it is engr:<ve#i in facsitnite in 
Ottley's * Italian School of IVitgn,’ and it is dpioribed in 
that work, p. 33, as * Finely exp^^^ssive of sqamfulnesa and 
l^idie, and evidently a Study fr* *<1 nature/ 

Michel Anf:do .ims^iuadi’ use of ite same fefoclouih - 
iooldrtg mocki i n other see an, inslafiei 10 the 
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wisH-known * Head of Satan ’ engraved in Woo^buro's 
l^wiwce Gallery {Ka* i<^), anti now in ifie Mala 4m 
ColJection. . ' 

**Thc study on the reverse of ihedeaf lightly,,^, 

executed ; k represenrs a man of powerful t^ayrying 

''a hog or tmr in fej;, arinii iH’fure him, the upper part of his 
l^otiy ihrowm balance tt5'; wx-ty^hb his head hidden 

If that of the aniniah which rfv>ts on the man’s right 
shoi 2 l<!er, 

fxnver (iopUyf/<i in every hue and touch of th^e 
<iraw’i!igs mimhable -the hea*,? was in truth one of the 
*tesle divin«'/ and i\ic hand wdui'h rxecutt^d it the “iiiano 
terrilnh*/ 'ao enthnsia*»tically alluriod V} by Vas.ni;'' 


.:34, Tas^ing^ for the iiioinc:u, hy Xo* 10 , a 
tvomai) <?f majestic cha'acter, irarked by a certaia 
€x|>rcs^ioii of brooding melanc'-ndy/’ and ** wearing on ^ 
her h-ead a fantasuc cap or turban;'’— by No. 11, a 
l>eardcd man, “wearirr.; a conic a ihirygittii cap,^ his 
monlli wide o|x:n/’and ids expression (dmtrcperiaisiys, 
animated/— and by No. i:% a middle -«iged or old 
man, wnth a snub noetc, high foreherul, and thin 
scrubby hair/’ wc wiil go on to tlic fairer examples of 
f'liviuc heads in No*, 52* 



1’HLs splendid of is ptulably one oi the 

‘r^rtr stu|>endk"5imc''di Pjste divine/ wliich ’Vasan says 
(Viu, p. i|a) 'Micbet Angelo’ executed* as presents pr 
krsjions for km artislic frJcnd|; Not improbably it is 
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acuity tme oC those made for .bti, ftieod Tommasd .dei 
CiiTOlieri, who, when young was deidious of learning to 
dtaw." 

But it is one of the chief misfortunes affecting 
: «Mkhs'el Angelo’s reputation,, that his ostentatious dis- 

piay of uvtngth aaid science has a natural attraction 
for cotuparatively weak and pedantic f>ersoiiS* And 
this sheet of Vasari's ** teste divine*' contains, in fact, 
.not a single drawing of high 'quah‘t3-'-(;i:ly one of 
moderate agrecablcficsh, and two caricature<1 heau'^s, 
one 'of a satyr with Inur like the fur ol aniruals, and 
one of a monstrous and sensual face, such as could 
only have (>f'curred to the sculptor in a fatigued dream, 
and which in m> own notes I haw classed with the 
vile face in^No, 45. 

135, Returning, however, to the divine heads ;.ibt>vr 
it, i wish you tn vMc ‘^the most conspicuous and 
■important of aH/* a study for one of the Genii behind 
tlie Sihylta IJfcy^ca, This Genius, like the young 
tipmaji of a majestic cltaraeter, and the man with his 
^uth or>en, wears a cap, or tmbm ; opposite to him 
in the sVieet, m ^ female in profile, ** wearing a iiM 
of massive drapery. ' And, when t>fice your oltenlion 
fs diiwcte^ to this point, you will perhaps be surprised 

^ ** * 'f- 

find I10W many (ff Michael Angelo's Sgarea, inietkled 

^ auMiaie, have tbdr beads bafidi^g^ If ^ou 
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hllvt been a student of ^Hchael Angelo’s 

.you lAay easUy have vitiated your taste to the extetit 

of thinking that this is a digniSed costuaae; but if. 

you studj' Creek work, instead, you will find that 

nothing is more inuportant in the system of it than a 

finished disposition of the hair ; arid as soon as you 

» 

acquaint jourscif with thcv txecutiun of carved marbles 
generally, you will perceive these massy fillets to be 
merely a chc;\!> means of getting over a difficulty too 
great for !\1ichael Angelo’s patieiic;, and too exigent 

./t 

for hts invention. They are not sohlime arrangements 
but eronrnuies of labour, and reliefs fruni ti'ie necessity 
of design; and if you had proposed to the sculptor of 

the \'cims of Melos, or of the jupitor of Olympia, lo 
bind the ambrosia! locks up in towels, you would 
most likely have beet; inst.uitiy bound, yourself; atid 
sen! to the neatest temple of .H-scnlapius. 

236. 1 need not, surely, tell you,- 1 need ur.ly 
rcmiitd, — how in all these jxvints, the Venetians ;in<i 
Correggio reverse Micharl Angelo’s evil, and vanriuksh 
him in gcwl; how tficy refuse caricature, rejoice in 
beauty, .iml thirst for opportunity of toil, Tite waives 
ol hair in a single ligure;;»of Tintorct's tthc Mary 
Magdalen of the Paradise)ifconlam more intdlectiial 
design in themselves alone tb&n ail the lold> of uu- 
sccmly linen iii the Siatinc diapel put tt^tbei. 

In the fourth and' last {4|ce, 'a* .'Tintorei does not 
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sacrifice, except as lie ie fdreed by Ute exigeifi^ of 
diaiplfiy, the face ior the bpdy, so also be does nut . 
sacrifice i^ppiness for pain. The chief reason why * 
we all know the “Lost Judgtaent ” of Michael Angelo, 
*'and not the ^^Raradise" of Tiiitoret, is the same love 
:.pf aeiisatlm which toakes us read the Ift/erm of 
t)ante, and dot bis Paradiu ; and the choice,, bdteve 
tne^ is o«r fault, not his; some farther evil iitflueaec 
is dt»e to the fact that Micliael Angelo has invested^ 
all his figures with picturesque and palpable elements 
df effort, while Tintoret has only made them lovely 
in themselves and lu.s Ijccn cuntmt that they should 
deserve, iK»t demand, your attention. 

237. arc acnistoracd to think the figures of 
Michael Angelo suidimt* — because they arc dark, and 
colossal, and itivolved, and mystciiou.s —becau.se in a. 
titord, they look sonietimcs like shadows, and soinc^ 
times like mountains, and sometimes like sfwctrcs, but 
never like human facings. IJelicvc me, yet <>ure niorev 
m what I told you since — man can invent itothing 

llObler than humanity. He cannot raise his fomi into 
? anything better than God made it, by gmng it either 
jilK: flight of birds or strength of bcasta, by enwelo^ng 
it io mist, or heaping it into niuftUude. Yobr pilgrim 
agust look like a pilgrim in a straw hat, Of you will 
nti^ him into one witli cockle and eimbus; an 
angd .onwt look like a» augei cm the ground, as wcU ; 
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as ill the air ; and the nincl.-dcuounced pre-RaphaeS.tc* 
faith that a saint cannot look saintly unless he 
thin k.gs» is not more absurd than Michael Angelo's, 
that a Sihyl cannot look Sibylline unless she has " 
thick ones. . 

23^, All that shadowing, stonning, and coiling of 
!*is, when you look into If, is mere stage decoration, 
and that of a vulgar kind. I iglit is, in reaHty, more 

1 ^' 

awful tl?a!i darkness — nu.ti’esly more majestic than 
Strengtfi ; and there is truer sublimit3'" in the^sweet 
joy of a child, or the sweet virtue rd niaideh, than 
in t}ic,strcngi!i oi Anta-us, or thunder-clouds of Aitoa. 

Now, thi'ujgh in nearly all his greater pictures, 
Tiriioret is entlvely carrictl by his sympathy 

with Mit.’hael Angelo/ and conquers him in his otvn 
held; — ^outflies him ii; motion, outnumbers him in 
multiuidc, outwits him in fancy, ruu! outflvimcs him 
in — ^hc ran be just as gentle as he is strong . 

that I^aradis^, thougii it is fhe largest picture in 
the world, wdtliouf any question, is ^Iso the thought- 
fullest and ipoat precious. \ . 

Tlie Thotightfullesi!— it nmW be saying but httie; 
as far as Michaci A&gelois co^rued. 

239. for consider of it, ^’cursdJvcs. You have 
heard, from your youth ’up (imd all educated persons 
have heard for three centuriea), of this Last Judginent 
«ri*hi8, as the most miblimc pi^ure in existence. 
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The subject of it is one Which should certainly be 
interesting to j'ou, in one. of two'^ays. 

If you ncv*er expect to be judged Ibr «iy of your 
own doings, and the tradititin' of tlic coining of Christ 
is to you as an idle talc — «tiU, think what a wondetfhl 
tale it would be, were it -well told. You arc at liberty, 
disb^icrtng it, to range the fields — Elysian and Tar-i' 
tarean — of all imagination. You may play with it, 
since it is false; and what a play would it not be, 
well 'written ? Do you think the tragedy, or the 
miracle play, or the infinitely Divina Consmedia of, 
the Judgment of the astonished living who were dead ; 
— tlie undeceiving of the sight of every human soul, 
understanding in an instant all the shallow, and depth 
of pa« life and future, — face to face with both, — and 
with God : — the apocalypsi to all intellect, and com» 
pletkm to all pas^on, this minute and Uidividuai 
drama of the pciiected history of separate apirita, 
and of their finally accomplished aficctions l~«thini( 
you, I say, all jthis wa,s well told by »ei« heaps of 
dark bodies c|liM and convulsed in space, and fell 
a$ of a ferowd from a SRcaflohiing, in writhed eoh- 
cratiems of BUiacular pak! ? 

* Ukt it the other way. Suppose yon 
be t| never so dimly or ft^dily, in aonm kind of 
IlMgiMsnt that k to be; — that yon ateit eifen the 
be^agmey of netributton, and cab ifaimJbe, vrititi 
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vivacity enough to fear, that in this life, at all Events, 
if not in aiiotlier — there may be fot you a Visitation 
of God, and a questioning -What hast thou done? 

I he picture, if it is a good one, should have a deeper 
interest, surHy . oi AVj- posti:':,ite ? Thrilling enough, 

■i*:' 

run a men* whnt ik neve r to be— now, 

an a conjerturc of what to he, held the* best that in 
idigl'UGCfi ceatunes of ^ iiuiht\ iias for men's C5TS 
bctit jnade , — .I'lihik i j ii so! 

And thin, uh me, yoMirsclvC'S, or 

a.-y one yoa ha c Miown, did Gver .a rriy time receive 
diGii this pinnule any, the smai-^'st dial thought, 
wrireing, cjuickenuv^, or Itrlp r h ?nav h,;tve appaikd, 
01 irap: L<^.v/d fot a "'i; ,ati might: 

but has it ever uugmt y-u anything' ^ in you 

anytlung — r^mtirnKui a nnrpose— fortitti d rc::'i^’ai .-r 
— piUi^icd a pu.^sion 1 kje>w lhar, f^r you, it has 
danc: none the^c tlrh>gs; and ! know also that, for 

othet'S* it imn d'*fie very dilTcreut tfd y,s. In cvciy 

♦ 

vain and proud designer who ■ bns since lived, that, 
dark enmaiity of Idichacl Angeto** has fosttred insolent 
fecience, and ilcshiy imagination. Daubers and block- 
hcadfj tiurk tlicrnsrlves pai|ttiers, and are received by 
the public as such, if thcyp;aow how to foreshorten 
bones and decipher entrailili; and ipen with capacity 
of art either shrink away (thil best of then! nhvJiyR do), 
into petty felicities apd innotisiidcs of genre pciniing — 
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^ tandscap^es, catik, family breakfasts^ village schoolings, 
and tbe like; or else, if they ha% the full’ sensuous 
art '■faculty that would have made true paioters of 
' thcm^ being taught, from their youth up, to look for ■ 
and learn the bcxly instead of the spirit, have learned 
it, and taught it to such purpose, that at this hoiir, 
when I speak to you, t!«e rrvjo^s of the Royal Academy 
of rccfiving also vvluit of best can sent 

there by the masters of France, contain ani^ picture 
iHaiOuriihk to the nf their age; and contain many 
whkh are sliameful in their record of its numuers. 

24 K Of that, hea^aitcr. I will close u^-day giving 
you some brief account of the sclicme of Tmturti's 
Paradise, in ji^stification of my asseition that it is the 
thouglitrnllest as well as nughtksl picture in the 
world. 

In the highest centre is Chrisr, 1. aru'ng on the globe 
of the caTtti|. which is of dark cjysial (!luh4 is 
. crowned, with a glory as of the sun, and a!! the pit lure 
is lighted >y that 'glory, descending through circle 
beheatb drclc of cloud, ur,d^<d flyirig or throned spirim. 

' The MadohBif’’^bemtath Christ, and at some iiitertal 
from Him, kneels to Him. Siie is crowned with Ihc 
Seven a»d kneeh ou a rhud of whbfc^’ 

wiogs change «nto ruby ftre, where thejf are near l«tr. ^ 
three preat Arctningels tneetkig from thrt c 
Cbriat. likluatf 4eiiveia up h>» 
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scales ami swoni. He fa foll^^wed by the Thrones and 
PriricipalitieH of the Larth ; no inscribed — 
Priodpauis. Splrhs of the Thrones bear 
in ithcir hands; and of tne ITincedomSj^ shining )€b: 
l^eiieath the of iIh; la-i. uf these are tht four 

great teacberh and lawf^dv^Ts, St. Anibrosc, St jcionie^ 
St* Gregory, St, Aui^’UstiMe, and behind St An^^ustine 
stands ius niothcr, \\atci)!n;i: hinu her chk'" joy ia 
lhanuiise* 

Gndri the Tnnme-'., a:e *-^ci ihe A’^x)stks» St. Ihvul 
si.'^paraic 1 ?t Lttic the rest, and put Icrn'cst, yet 
prfiHJ|>al: iuider St* Ihiui, is Si. Christopher, bearing 
a nniFy^vi; globe, mntli a cross u}x>n it: lett to rwrk 
Ihm ns the C ivrist-bcarer, seiec here i. Paradise be 
cannot have the Child on bis shouldtj Tintoret li:u> 
thrown on thegh.>t>e a tl.ishJng steffu ’•vheciion cd i: e 
SUB round the head of ^ Tnist* 

AH this Mdc of the picture Is lt\f m glowing roluur, 
—the foi!! 1 doctors of the church 'a-'^.ve golden nuircs 
Slid mnotles; except the Cfrdmm ‘'U Jerome, who is 
burning scarlet, Ids iiaied hrmtx glowing, warm 
iritii iB>bk ’ue, — the dai'kcr rcti d hisjobc relieved 
agttosi a white gionu ^ 

^4^- Opposite to Michael,. Xribriei flies towards die 
Madonna, hawing in his Land the Annunciaffnii jdjv 
large, and tripte-bloisoitie^ Above* him, and 4 iM>ve 
Michael, equally, Mtends j. k white nngds, 
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ip«?cribcd *^Serafini but the group following Gabriel, 

:md ^T'^rfsponding to the Throru fol’lowdng MkbicI, 

is ii^sctuK’d ^'CherubJuL''* Under these are the great 

pi'.f>hc^ls, arid singers and forelelkrs of the happiness 

or ol the sorrow of time, David, and Sohtmoii, and 

Isciiali, and Amos of the herdsmen. David has a 

roiossat golden psalterT laid horiiontally amoss his 

kncts;— two angels behind him dictate to inm as 

he aing.^, hwking up towards Christ; but auc strcsig 

aUgel swc'rps down to SoJomon from among Uio 

cherubi^ and opens a bc^ok, resting ii on ihc head of 

Salomon, who down earnestiv unrt-nv.e!^nis *4 

■ — lo the !«*fi of David, separate from thx group of 

prophets, as iVinl io»m the a|K<^des, is Mosf daik* 

robed; in tlie full light, withdiawn far Udond him, 
» 

Abraham, emb.'acing Isaac with, his left arm, arc nckv 
hiBi; pale Sl Vgnes, In front, nearer, da? r and 
colossal, S'tands nhe glorious figure of Sr.utri Giu&tina 
of Padua; tlien a.'**l:<ie subordinate to , 51, Catluj-fnc, 
and,, far on iheletf and high, I'hnuani leaning am 
her tower, ' In frot % nearer, Ries Raphael ; am! under 
hini ‘ is, group cf the Evan^Itets* 

Beneath, them, on tin kft, K'-^ah; on the right, Adam 
and EyeJ both floating unsupported by cloud or angel; 
Noah tuoyed by the ^ waicb he holds above him, 
and it is Into wUch Solomon gares down, $0 
earnestly. Eve’s fate It t>erhaps, the luoM beauli&{ 
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ever painted by Tinforet—fiiH in light, but dark-eyed. 
Adam floats beside her, his figare fading into a winged 
gloom, edged in the outline of fig-leaves, ir'ar down, 
under these, j^cntral in the lowest paii of the picture, 
rises the Anfel of the Sea, praying for Venice; for 
Timoret cooe^ves his Paradise as existing now, not 
as m the future. I at first mistook this soft Angel 
of the Sea for the Magdalen, for he is sustained by 
other three .angels on either side, as the Magdalen is, 
in designs of earlier time, because of the verse, “Thefe 
is joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner 
thal repentelh.’’ But the Magdalen is on the right, 
behind St. Monica ; and on, tlm same side, but lowest 
of all, Rachel, among the angels of her diUdrcn, 
gathered now again to her for ever^ 

24J, I have no hesitation in^as-serting this picture to 
be by far the most precious work of art of any kind 
Whatsoever, now existing in the world ; and it is, I 
beiieve, on tfic eve of final destruction; for it is said 
that the angle of tfie great council-cbamber is soon to 
be rebuilt; and that proceas'’«iil involve the dcstruc- 
of the pietdit by ieii||*val, at^, far more, by 
repaintipg. I had thought A^ amking some'efibrt to 
save it by an appeal in lomion to petaons generally 
ihtemited in the arts; but |he recent desolation of 
Pam has fatnUiartzed us witHlllestruction, and I hai^e 
nti doubt the answer to me|Wou2d b«^ that Venice 
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must take care of her Qwn. {km^emeToberj at ienAf^ , 
that I have borne witness to you to-day of Uie 
treasures that we for^jet, white we ajuuSe ourselves 
with the |xx)r toys, and tlic petty or vife arts, of <>«r 
own time. 

The years of that time have perhaps come, when 
we are to be taught to hx>k no more to tiic dreams 
ef painters, either for knowledge of Judgment, oj of 
Paradise. The anger of Heaven will not longer, I 
think, be mocked for our amusement; and perhaps 
its love may not always be. despised by our pride. 
Believe me, all the arts, and all the treasures <'f r^cn, 
are fulfilled and preserved to them only, so far as they 
have chosen fits', with their hearts, not the eursc of 
God, but His blessing^ ; Our Earth i'. now encumbered 
with ruin, our Heaven is clouded by Death. May' we 
not wkely judge ourselves in some things now, instead 

amusing ourselves with the paiinif^g of huignicnts 
to come ? „ 
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~ imtli and be;uity in, a»rrckttiT, 42. 
two uw,»,rees of’, 12b. 
wisdom imposaibie w-jthfmt ait, 97. 

— - irork’S of, to be moilerasc m ske, 145* 

-See s. Absfnictkm, Anatomy, Affbdecture, Ikaaiy, 
tiody, Cas'^droOf Cltiaro^curo, t'kiaere, (Ibrts* 

tia% C‘ias#kism, Clayi Coins, Coiom:, Criiid»«, f>esig«i, 
Dimfiery, Engraving, EintMran, Kwope, Eicprwtoit, Fact* 
Florence, f cum, Frenco, Ge»i\ Glass, 4ii44, Gnie«, 
Graphic* Greek* fin-uesque. HaniKii) . Imnarimt, ln!a|dnf* 
Ironiitirl; liaiy, Ja.paiii".^4\ laindsmpe* i5gfii, 

, Mecha«ticaJ» Idgiah M itvarurf'- M iawiK ^foaidtiip, MuiiCt 
KioevHe* Scamar., O^bpamuag, 0*ibf4 Fafmi, !h«i% 
Ptemidaa* l*iaiirt* Pta% Phniflt* 

KmiiANllr, Kcaitsm, F riti-uisance, ll«WM 

ltoma% Ki>)‘al Acad'm>, Stwdmaviati, Sdhcdai1ilii|^ 
. , • %»lptia«e. Ship-lj«idd»ng, bight, Siiwto^ S|Mns» Spiist* 

> ' Symfoofism* Tom-de-force, Tftitti| Venice 

V.io|teMce» Wprknianshsi^ 



Syracuse.|e?Ha), PjateXVlll. 

Artist*, great, work best wjien free, ?.7(,, 

*• Age’atk*, Angi lieo, ISju.diui, Bellini, Burgess, Car- 
F«cao, CeHjni. Ciirwi, Correggio, Donatello, Dtio^r, Ftire, 
,<»hlb«ti, C-.orgtane, Hieronymo, li.jHieio, Hook, Hunt, 
U Robbia, I.»otnrdo, Luigi, t upton, M. Angelo, Mino, 
• lyron, Phiriias, !'i\,etio. 1’olyclitus, I’olygnotus, 

I’rtuiteles.' Raphael, K.-mhMu.it, Reynolds, Scarpara, 
iiniorct, T tian, Tarncr, VelasquM, Verrocchio, Vtva- 
nni 

Athena, the biith artl parentage of, yi <:fq. 

•- tonriu, t of !i,pha-s!;,,, at, its n, failing, 73, 

tarly r>f, 74, 

— Pi’Viar on. 9;: 

corns 

' n-, d Ct)nnth {archaic), 

\ 5 

. of ' ’i'l/ I'V.i . H/.>. 

' <-f ,r;o.'ipi'laie XV il, 

c.ofiv'rpnon oi‘, mm!, f 7 , 

K^tVf \ tumi, y/, 
ua V'lfck \ 4, e^y. A7, 

, u>4’^ 

qurtti of s^^ilpuirt*, 

— wiih fcH hail If *4. 

liw Amipiunryf t-o O'" 

VfotK 4jiJ I'Kn^cf i 4 ^ as qiit'rr, i,'i r»jr, 7,). 

^odtfcitS oi acibn, o;. 
Afh<»ty ptrkii *tchf>ol of scidpturr, it^i 

Author, (if.) (knt'ni.ij, tir fared U. 

{a.) o»Vw.'j/fV,‘ 

arctisod 0l UTelf^vant dij^res^-sion, 17* 

for (kiMsk M at inaogaraJ Ifctmes, 7S. 
afchitf ciuiml teaching'^ to cam oaturai foitOwS t: }\ 
djifwkoce m dtsjjrcuu^*' baugural Icarsres, 1, 
drawiovf ^ ^ Como* 124. 

— -t — ^ *(*7, aad a«thor*t fat her»i^ 

mm of OiJferd %iuoss, iv, 
iU,ritia al V* J: 

Uu ctf rciaii^o, th .$hip 208, 
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25a 

> 4 ■ 

Autlior* (n.) 

movements of» at Dennutk Hiti Nov, 25, 1871^ 

fprf\ 

— « at Wallmgford, ttjo^ M^y ; SS, 

Oxford teachings its dat}% firf/, i. * 

— its ethical aimt 17, 

.^e<oad year of profj*t>orsl<'i|», 

(4) pf, in^pUa] er fryf^rrJ U : 

Araira I ; 

udduional Itctisre not puWished, 184 n 
plan ol, 26, 

preparation of, for pres,^, fire/ n 
title., Its i5o, 

CauJ^fgiie of Edt'vauo»aI ^?c^ci», fi^e/, v. 

(X.V. loj. 113), SJ. 

Rud:\icrjary t^k'nes^ t^y 

Statsdarv! Strir^r ' 

X H # >, J 4« ^'‘orregg''Xs S Cutharioc. 
N^- "i'intorfi,, ) 

N' 5 . iiH, 

No K>j, 32, 

Kt! i»'tj Lathed i ,v 
S. Zrnop*7rf.b. Co 
Lil?cs of the <;.> 

Lectaics on Ait, i u .per/ \ 1 ^ 

§ J30; 'V' 

8S 4* 

- g 9S ; or. 

g » f6 ; i vf. 

Mitneni I*«lv«r;!i, J 37 , 6_4. 

Oxford UA\ans, g«ner.il tone iv. 

» -'*i‘* ’ |jJa»s for, en ar^itecture, $ ; 14, 

Q«*en of ,tiw Air, | s, ; 71. 

— 00 yejtj bcauijf' in Greek .Art, 1^14, 
Stviu tramps, on po-wer, !46. 

Stoey» of Venice, on Tiotwef”* dneroatic power, 

33 $. 
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AittiH.rt. rcfertol to o.' See %. Amfekn Niglus, Author ^ 

Bacoil|, 'Bit vie. r ' ■, , i >rowTi, ( .'aV'i vJc, ( “l^'issic Authots, 

f)*kntiSi Dar'V^io, (,o- 'J » i e Nonnand, Milton, 

Moliii’c, Ne’/'t, ';., U',, i K^>1;uison, S.^kespeare, 

Southf^K /i'K';^5frrav, Vasari, Wilhs, Wood- 

burn. 


lk\re.K 1 (' lUriVc, t|u% 2^2 

! ‘ai'OTi. *' Nf:w *\t? uitis/’ J Vj 

iiaU, Vun nX-v^v, -iri ''r'aixf*, and H'h)% 

< a . -j-a'i.c of r^ure , ! ;. 

r; ,.f^ iu aRinU*rU;rr, il'; 

tWink'v., ;: . tptre ■ ; Aj.K4m» ily 

i'i.'U tla’: ' 

— raetht'/i, ard kaun., of r' r. 

nt't "• uL' '■“ nip’ :r\‘ 17:' 

7 -' n* t ‘-n lia»;norjv» i^:>. 
nita', :'! • ■ “ .ad’X; ,vs v '^n V; 17. i ^7 7 j 

- joy afid, ,, ;.;;,f.n .ir“, 

' *m: uf nuH^^un. dcfirn V,' ■ n.n i-.u. 


17' i*'U, r;o?,;;..o ■ <■' 'in < -"d, I 

V ' nn 1 ^ p'"' 'A d'^c 'dnnieun.r.- Scn.ite. ’26. 

■ /in". arnn, ,a-7,aA' -'7 V'‘7’ '-An *.,0117 zv). 

- ■' ’n ..n ' , »‘A 


.’•■•'{ ‘S', \ day.a xvo and i" 22^ 
n ; ' i';)Cf ,. :ul rirAn- n of hj> wra k, 2 n\ 


Ir.nfy naVxs'.h' i U\l l>y, 229. 

{ j!; of 2i\l 
ineiird f:n-onau -n 2:u 
fan tea uon of, :i\ 
luunhuieiu'e ul )e:’ 727» 

rek.g’iur of, and los ou, zvy 
t.iAt ot; 3 Iff x7’ 

\'rneiiau' Ser.ale and. 225. 
wo^ks of ; 


IFrarl, San Amnamn Ven "t ‘ 
tbc XsW^ pArutos ui >’.7 wo,’.’, 

Teiet Slarryx -2 7 

'<y: 
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\ i f 

Bible, Thr, modem Mem nhout, 64, 

Quoted^ t>r njVrrrd 

On. L eo, 'rhe. monnj? rre:vture that haih life/* yS, 

Eko 4 . XX. 5, **Tbou slwU not U^wdoiAiuo them r*or worship thetw/* 
BsJxxiti. 2-3. **He iradeth Jn<^jj.yb«rsi<i« ih« siill waiora; He le^tcreih 
. • . tiy soul,” 53 h' 

— xcri. 5, *' AH the gods of the heaihcn, ihcv are but idols/* 27, 

^ cih. 16, ” 1 iv' place thcicof skill know thmi no more/' aaH. 

Piov. i. 20, “ Wisdom ciicth without, sh*“ uUereth her votiT, 02-93. 
Song of Sob vnv 6, ’*Sei me as a Seal . . . love is strong as death/* 
etc., 190. 

Hnb. i. 14, “Makesi nu'u as the aceping things that have no ruler/' 

*36. # 

Matt. V. 3, Rless'^d are the poor in spirit/’ 139. 

xm. 45, “ The king<iom of Heaven hke a man seeking pern h/‘ 16. 
Luke XV. 7, ro, “Joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, ’ 242. 
Heb. xi. I, “ 'fhe substance’ of things hoped for/* 87, 

Kev'. h 7, “ All kindreds of the eartn shaH winl twjcause of Him," ?22, 
— >,xv. 21, “ K' (TV gat<‘ was of <vnn 7>carl,‘* 16. 

.S>«? aho s. Abraliaiu, Adam, Amos, Apostles, Areluingels, ('hem 
bim, Christ, David, Eve, Gabiiol. Isaac, Isaiah, h.ast Judgment, 
Madonna, Magdihn., Moses, Noah, Pentecost, Ro,chel, St. Paul, 
St. Peiet, Setaph ’a, -^V»iomcn, etc. 

.■Vif; 

K6dy, painting of the, foi love and in life, or for di splay and m 
. death, 230-31. 

, See s. Anatomy, (Lock ait, etc. 

Books, modern scientific, hideous illusiralions in, loi 
See s. Authms refen ed to dV quoted. * 

Boutmy, M., essay on the Parthenon, 166. 

Branchida?, figure.? at, 202, 

British Museum casts , 

chart' of Dionysos, (angel of Vfetory and cock), 133. 

M’uiervak teniph* J'.gin.u iqi. 

Blown, Mr. Rawdon”, on ’/enetmn archive;;, quoted rr Titian, etc., 
225 //., 226, ' 

Buds of Bowers, their hemty^ 212. 

Baildmgf m^etkk of^ jj^r. 

Burgess, Arthur, help ia illuicntmg " Aiatra rcDtelici,” /ry/C 
ii. /f, 22 ai. - 

— — *• drawings by, of h8h, I jOb " 

IJyzantitta «rt, huin.im.ied t y Florence, 179, 1S2. 
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CaUJMACHUS quoted, 195. 

Calmness in art, 2 1 9- 30, 

Camifm, patera of, tS5, ^ 

Carlyle, T., ** Latter-day Pamphlets,'’ etc,, 363. 

Carpaccio, assistant to Bellini, 235. 

Cast iron is had ait, and why, m?- 
Cathedrals, mm built nowadaW, 53. 

See s. Chariot’ >, Furness, Lucc^, Rouen, Salisbury, York. 
Catholicism in Northern and Southern Europe, 214. 

Ctflimcme. See s. Moli^re, Le Misanthrope/' 

Cellini, of, at Florence, ^57, 

meaning of, i8o. 

ChaJtrcs Cathedral, statues at, 

Cheiubira in Tintoret's “ Paradise ” 242. 

Chiaroscuro, 227. 

Childhood may be solemn, not childish, 75. 

Cbilijisbness is not inferiority, 75, 

Children, sweet joy of, sublime, 238. 

the character of, 77- 

their ‘‘ make-behevlng/’ 77, 

Chinese art faulty and foolidi, 50. 

idolatrous teiror of, 46. 

undercutting in, bad, 174. 

Chisel, decision arui strength of its st)oke, 227. 

Chivalry,” beginnings of, Plate XXL, 205. 

Choice, the law of, to be in our hearts, 104, 

Christ, colossal image of, Duomo, Pisa, 35, 

figure of. in Tmwrct's Paiaclise,” 241. 

no good modern statue of, 61. 

i^econd coming of, belief in, 239. 

Christian art, symbolism of early, 79, 

Christianity. .SV/- s. Advent, Affections, Angels, Art, Bible, 
Christ, Idolatry, Life, Modernism, Piayer, Religion, Saints, 
Theology. . .r 

Cima da Conegliano, expresskt Ith 
Circle arid ball as elements of ilecoration, 1 5. 

Classicism, in Italy, 214, . Mythology. , 

Classic Authors, quoted. Asschylus, Anacreon, Aristo- 

phanes, Aristotle, Callimillchas, Hesiod, Piomer, Horace, 
)uvei»ai, Liv> . Lucum, PlalO: Virgli 
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(.*ia\% art work in. its according to the material* 156. 

Cb*jforac;n 3 \ Apollo olli^vA)^ 138. 

Clown, rolossal, at Cr^'stal Palace, 1867-68, 55. 

Cly^emneatra, 92* 

Co«te» and hne art, incompatible. 132. 

Coir'k'hghting, pictures of, in the.'Stiand, 133. 

Coins, as morks of art, 157. 

— ... (ireek, So, 1 18-19, 

' bas-reUefon, *70. 

— their i>eaut3* of surface anal^'wd, r.f, 

Set s, A'inus, Ajax, Apt^iio, AieshuisHi, Artemius 
Athena. Ckwomen;o, Demeter. Hera, HrM’ules* Hermes 
Ligeia, Siciiian, Symctisc, Zeus. 

Colou?, as an imluence in peace and war, 13. 

a'^. '«var-sgnaLs 1 3 * 

edu^'aUoiiiU power 11. 

evervthmg i'> seen d > ^.r.'bcv t«t i!. 

- — lum> jud* 141. 

light and, 140. 

iu a! •vahir in nature too familiar i.j \k appre* 

* ii.ited, »4. 

t#asttny over, pamiu-;, defmed as, 6, 

on round and dat sanares, ^40. 

Cotri|>roniise, search for, l»y declinmg natsonal *' rmcr , :ip|„ 
Consciem e, develc>proeiU of mttioua^ and rot, 212 
Correggio, bedy painted by iraii for »>wn sike, 229. 

— .... studied by him from life, 23!, 

Creek spirit oh 230. 

~ bis daftness and harmony, {38, S'y;. 

*—* wwks c*f : 

in d\:rhof'> btandaul Scries (ij- 14), 229 
iWadonna, 229. 

St Catherine;, 220. 

St JWJto,; 229., 

Veitm* 230 

^ttoosiiiills and art, the on, 139. 

l^ovetotiftneiRs, the woi-st idolaiiy, I 

Cfiticism, its ronrtion jjotradays withstand the error* ol' 
-insokrrit genius.’* /rr/l bh 
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Crysiaithai!* sculpture of a, 7, ' ^ ' 

— Palace, tlie mmicrn me't:opQi!ian cathedral, 53 seq. - ’ 
— arcbuectural casts at, wfuihkss, 56. * 

* color, sal rlown at, 1867' 08, 55. 

Cylmder, \i^ <j»f, in eatly Eni,:ii#b arrhiterture, 19. 

O/KIMLlts, invention and works of, 206* 

txkjih #1, Its meaning as compared witli r^roiiic- 

theus. 302. 

— • reigu of, 20/. 

' work of, mlayirig, 4. 

Catholic fa;th <*f, 214 
- — - use of the lijst hy, 72. 

—— wants of. ihi^i ialrtao more lea! th'm iLt* Paradise, and 

why, 2'ifh, 

quoted, 129. 

? on Mmos, 

Datwtnnm, a v,un study, ro2. 

J>av'*d, figure of, in Tinioreds **ParadireC :4J. 

In'coraucm, circle and hall iri, 1 ”, 

Delphi, scu!|>tiiTr r-n the Temple at, 107. 
and atpply, 17 

Dcmetcr ot .Mesne nr, P.late XV h, i <>?"!, 

and Peh'ps^ ivorv shoulder, H6. 

Resign in art, becomes of less value than ruiion, 49* 

incipient tuethods of, tntcresung t*> only, 2? r 

.>>f i Crcoctdi'-n 

DUna^s 

Dim tplinr in an, 41 uf. 

DomitclU), angt h of, ii^h 

anrthw tif, ill. 

St, fieor^^'e, 229. 

Done, the, Muifh A 9 /?. 

Drama, is sculpture animate, 31. 

perfccuan in, a ^ign ofru^admoi-;; niaonal ‘^U'enj.bb, 31 
Dra|>err» poiab^g ^ md Mmo da I .wole, 2 

scalptufe of Cftreek and l^oremine^ n i. 
of ipwit iimsiers,oftetfcl|t«TOtmg only to an*V3. 21 r 

DresiltB chmJk 31^* ' " v‘" 

tht$% l^aulifnl, cssentiafto 

.X J7 
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Dress, sculpture of» tD* 

Ducai Palace. Srt s- 'v'enice. 

i$a ^ 

,, '* religious t<nie tvf, 50, 

. ~ work o.|, ** Mr.laucholia/’ lainbow ir. . 1^4 ^^ 

Eagle, the uiei^ 

Education, Lio'ih'^h, studies Cireek literaMuT, but not (Jrcek 
art, 7ll, 

S 4 t s. Atcurq- Aiiion, .Esthetics. ChIldh<rod, Children 
Ethics, M Mechanical, Nation^, laste, 

Edward tlie Canfessot, toud> of, 207. 

Edwan!s,i|nd Kidd, Mcssr'^.,, bc'iotx^rc photographs, ii. *r. 
lCgvpia?Cl|iis-rf I ' e C 31. 

— — ' sculpture, sifiiplert methc'O^ uh 162-G3. 

Eleaiior, Queen, turnh of (and i'.ilace cast), 56 /i. 

KHs, position of, in fl recce, 195* 

Lk*m.ient;e, actiim more slao, 214. 

Elym:m iklds, 2f^ 

Embrmdtt}^ aud ;irt, 105-6, 

Pd'uOiK>|| ialsii y < - " tnc^dcrn, 

“DwAcir, V)'' V : •njf of, 35. 

English, f i'’’ aGdiU€.--;u’M‘, u<^e oftyliuJer in, 19. 

— lo#c of exdTcnjCnt uuu disphiy* 75 

— puhtk^,, ‘‘.'vvn^rds slrarpened/' Noc. iS70 : 

— ^ leiigkm. ti de?id ktier, not a bring law> 52. 

Engraving, origin oi, 1 54, 

Enjoytrseut, a joy for e' er ^ tor all, 17. 

of a thing in V: .'I'M. dent of mono|m!)' t»f k, 1 ?« 

.Epidauius, thraiie of, 35. 

Essentials of g'oeat art, four, i.; ^ 

E.thks. ^ A:y s. iirislotle. An. Auiiion ClnldhcKHi, 

Choice, CcwnproiniJ.e, C'o’^x< itnce, CovrSoUEf»nr.v>, Cntst.ism, 
Duj^phne, PlinotJon, Fr Friiobty. Hypt*cnsy, I ;-iv , 

* ] *>ny, Lovr, Majder*. Modernisnt, .MYrahty, 

(>j*cdseu^i*, Ktrht. Truth, Vfnm\ %VeaitE 

tn cbo'ict <:»f subject, cnrntial to art, 39^ 

Esrivjtn an i;'4j:iit:r‘red by f'reeh, 1H3* 

Earnpe, art of Konhem and .Sf«ii£he»r 4 , htiW n|rj>oml 214. 
Catbohf ism of K onhem. t»d Jkwtheru, 214, 
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Eliiropti', youth of, frivolous, 

Eve in Tinioret'ss Eamdisc ” his most beautiful face, 242. 
Evolution, 

Expreision of face* Oi art, 220, 

l‘‘Anp: more than body \n ^oe;u art, zzv. 

faith, ro'tion, not ejkiqur n*'***, the tiue bupport of, 214. 

" - " rho ^uHsUnoc things lumped, b 87. 

• — tiue, 214. 

I' lofenre, art of, aim«i 'o Kivioj^ ni'-Mtfau.iry passion, 60, 191. 

— ** — ' prt'so;\i' character, 193. 

— an i U reek an contrasted, 191 

votf.i'n f'f f V 

' -- dt' iinf» v>f. 215, , 

funn n4f»o on, 216, ' 'v 

• — — learns fnun Gu‘C; e. not <icsl^'ri, but truth, 182* 

* car.'tn^; at, example of, Sui \bin;s Nincila, 179. 

“■ • '■ sculptiHr ot, in relation to btu-tk. s*“;2. 

— ' -i i'criec’ nbooi, O"' • o\yy. 

ji,*ves roman Uv ieo-it-i.. w. 

- Haptisier)^ ob 24, 

- - > ■- •*. J Mlau. t dnbeiti. 

Vk onrts, buds <d, tbev'^* , "n :. 

|- o*xb arulno&ial, t ten. nay, 3^, n. 

I joui, *oid r./t-jur, 1/4 

-• ■ ‘l-y? r./. . >. !, avi surfaces buiaed by Hnv • , 13, 

' \ \ \ r y,,vu: su»nd on {“ Ethic'S of Dusi'’), 9‘>** 

I'b^non*:, <nr^ -'t.^tueob i"v 

Fr^tu'C., and *U'tf evil inline oc# of u‘»ndt n Frencli art, hi. 
catheuvosK of. ,scalpiJ‘o ia ston|5^ 
rt!*K‘r 4 fs a dead kttet iir 52. ’■ • 

En«KO“'rr’j;vitao Uai. hi, 153^* 

Fi^rt, 1% inmur ?p' in authors pi)»cssi u;'* iti. 

Frrsca, il$ tradenc y to hide, 227. 

Frn"'bty, loodenu md cltxdme of (>2. 

Fill nej>« Abbey, 207. , , 

(.ABKiKt, the Aul.-tuif^lOn Timj«t’»‘* Paradise.’ 24 ^. 
<;««*cutunij, twd art, >58. '^•, 

• Q, ’* Tht Qmm isFitiie Air* | 59. 
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Genre paiatmgf, its pettlnessi 34a 
Ghiberti^s Gates, 157. 

Giorgioae*s frescoes, Fondaco dei TedcscBi, Venice {1845), 2 f 3 S. 
Qirl, little, making dongh-animah, and aistlior, 29, ja. 

. , Glfiss, a kind“of clay, 1 52. 

— ^ ,inanufaclure, machuu' and haiki-iui 4 *d<% 14/ 

— paintftL may petish, 227. 

Gods, national conception oC its growth, 48* 

- — r propitiation of the, and art, 213* 

Goethe*! ** Faust” quoted, on aesthetics, Mis-fdne hdne ich/* n. 

religious tone of, 5a 

Gold, use of, in art, 152’. 

use of liall dower in, iS. 

1200-1 joo, the noblest, 1 73* 

Gdacev 'Sense of the wuid, 85. ^ 

**C»rMCUlus esuriens'’ quoted, 206, Sir s. juvenab 
Graphic arts, the, 7. 

^G^eece, decline oi' (Graiculiis esuriens), aofx 

. ’ '' intellect of, us binb and childish side, 75 6. 

— r-’- myths of, Athena's birth, 71. 

first human nation, born out of sav^agery, 76. 
,S!^'Greek art, anatomy of, naiural, 231, 

l>eauty, types of, in, 253. 

^ ^ aims at aniinatioa, never it portraittir«!;,.'l2t. 

_ body dtiighied in by, 230-' 31. 

calmness uf, iqt 

character, no personal, in, 193. 

cdtildhrxKi, no love of, 194. 

ctdtw. in, 32. , 

-- 'r da|}{iN|lii;ha.ra< G 

tle#M|rof, greatest juvf after Phidias 

fa^ii^xpres'^roii in, 229, 332. 

— ^ Floremine and, «. ontrasted, 191 

— - ^ gives health to the diseased, 201,, . 

hitmaniaes Etmscan and Fhcjenk’kft ait, «il2. 

, , ^ — ***' ideal beauty of, a f'alee notion, 194, 

Its daxtand on the hgiaif mation, 199* 

*— its object ratiowT, its means simple, 143* 

its rif btnesi, too, 

■ ™ its tmrti the bsifis of eteitial eupretnacy, joa 
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an, mcdcrat# ske, etc.i in; 145. . 

nevei ifives momcRtary pas$|C^, I9t4 

- — - not spirii\|al or pcnsivn, 198^. 

ai\d Kiruftcan art hamanked by, 182* 

. imtist’K , nuV) 4 r«il 143. 

th»!r or^^n alJ all, 205* * 

tin-: !ijat all S!n-ip!irtty‘jMid"^aH bomplexiiy, 201. 
““**-"*• he 5ilu.!’ eJ, but not cixciuklvely, 81. * 

Greek has- relief. < 31 ^ four horses, 179^- 
^ — -- coins, Sa ‘AVv s. Coins. ^ ^ ^ 

sculpture, examples of, 229- • % . 

y g j vcft in |>erfectioii by, bo. 

' ““ but not the face (atrpocTfiajm#),^ 

chionoioj^ncal liWe of, m three groiffis, n&v 

' — - <lepeiulent on justice, 40. 

— . , hiletcd heads in, 23$. 

— ■ — " Flortntnic and, their relitson, 182 sf^\ 

giv^es the law of ail sculpture, III, 

, , simplest nvethods of, 162-^3 * 

, TantalusMegend begins, 86. 

three styles ot, 1 1 > 

' • triglyphs, 1 54. , 

vases, Athena on, 67. 

workmanship in, good, 229* 

</rotes9ue in an, the, 212. 

«,'« what dependent^ 140, 

Heathen prayer, 27. * 

Hell, 1 mtorri's id4|,of, 22S* ^ 

Hefdwesfu$‘‘ cormectsan with agrkallure, At birth, 73. 

ireciiliar tveafXHi, ihcj deanng 1 
Hera, l/tcician. Plate KVfIL, 193 n, 

— of Argos icoln}f Plate XV* ^ ^ • 

— of Cnossus (cain,k Plate XVl. 

HiQrride^^ ami the Ncinean lionicotn;, Plate XlV.y 191. 
names' cap, symbolism of, tl?# , • 
cotn*shovving| tiS* 

f fesKrd, cm giie giants' war with ^ gods, to6.^ 

Hierotiymo, assistant of Bellinti Sps* * * 

Hieropbhs,. Syrian tein|»l€ of* iLo^n's, 38. 
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Htinera, Greek wk 133.* ' 

% Hippi>lyt«% 171* 

HoIbciE, religious tone of, 5a 
, ' — - leropcr of, 2 \ 4* 

'''IFfomer, on Greek ari, di 0 'erence !>etweisa his descuption of 
. things and the examples we hate oi them, 

^ — qiioted, iL x^”. 410, on shipbuilding, 96. 

Honeycomb, the golden, of Etyc mian Xtnm^ 206- 7, 

Hexok, pictures, R* A*, l8?l,/rr/^ lit n. 

Horace, c|ooted, 0d. IIL iv. ‘'avnius” Vulcan, 7> 

1 ** f , nobilinin/* 

V*i 

Humaithyi man can invent nothing nobler than, 237* 
HuiffV'^V|y)|iiRarh by, B n. 

Hypocrisy, national, 213. 
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I0OLATI4V and iipaginatbn distinguished, 

i” 7 etewaneii the w-orst, 17. 

*'■ evjJ, iiso^nre, 45. 

real mhm% 27. 

' fnoderu, of weal|jb,aTid of letter bcfor^s^pu'it, 

m oatloti great with klohuTv, ch \vnUm:t iniagioa* 
tiO^ 69^ 

rin!ile^ a'^rm ol magmatioo, fA 
** — .. - nolil# |M»d igoobfe, r//- 

the coiicepi'fOP''i»l“ tdols, 44. 

_ MSim %, Reltfkmrf 
ir»«ia, s^'pIptnANB^ 

fu|||lm^i4hed from ’.doktry, bl!, SA 
»-. 4 i_ awili^s use of jbe Cs6. 

.iA. etfoal to ijiobk i hdatr , ’ ’ * 

„ ' to g eaU)'e%..K ^ 

* »**>***■ i?j art, 41^* 

vo S; 3 e carCbtliy t^^'-ned al»d' ila* 

fmfeatioth'tife timinci of, :t<A. ' ^ 

Iiiaoicm faif^ 

lOMte A|dWt<»c«ure, sdol^tifctt# m; 4^' 
tetfy R'ohsh 3Y f',. 
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Induw :ut, tmdcTcutting in, bad, 174. 

, Uill, I'latn XX. 

— • temple, figures in an, 202, 

In 5 <lelity, modem, 82. 

Inlaying, 4. 

Inscription on Delphic temp’.e, 107. 

Ins, ihe flower, 72. 

!r an, 46- 
Irm'.wo^k (Verona), 157, 

Isaac, h^;urc of, in Tintoret's “ } .inidisc,*^ 242- 

Isitbih, 242, 

hafian ^c'^’lptorr es lac e perfcitly, but not the body, 183. 

marble^ as afTccting its architecture, 159, 
halv, '' 'a’fs<5l.». fanh of, 214. 

- f K-‘vM( .sm in r*u ‘in, 214* 

dr.canf* nf arc jn, 315. 

Ci ,1. h!cs of, a*- auecilng its ar( hiuv tnre.j I 59. 

— '* -iu« :hc greatest nutioai in the worl4| ^i3- 
• -- u 'p? are of, gives the face perfectly, but not the bmly, 183. 

w >-r s Florence, Luc<.a, I uni, Pavia, Pisa, Puloja, S|cna, 
V ftscdu. Venke, \ eroiu, ^ '' 

! o>fy, why use*! toi miniature 15 ?. 

j,\rAKi:sE art, evo of, 2 l-. 

imn, »^hown at Ic' \h 

jaKUi, phiUfliin^ of, i&,>. 

Jcwelif’rv, co!Hk'miK :4 10. ir 

J'OUtuuj, -f fttone%>cuvampk .perfect, ite. 
judgirictu of curseb.'Ci 4 e^a'iihle, 24 V , 

Vr*- i, |j-v^a |aJ/:nent, hL 
lopfter^ an. atptujc << :235. 

luvciul, San ou rS. **Gi vx:utu» cMinens 

K tvi \ vpMc-l “ a joy forever/ a jo)' kw ail, 17^ 

K iKk» " k e u 'dv's^ r' ■ , df .^\gn 8|»r t ‘ ^ 

Knowk4ge> i’uuon nitist kcam^h 97 * 

author's plan fori^ford leaures v, 

i„a K * >bb»i » ft4?c \ s hy\ 
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JLa Robbia, bats*relief at Flstojit by, 129. 

^ last Jfuiigixicot, tbe, befkf in, 239. . 

- — conception of, % believ er md unbeliever, itw 

pictures of the, aal. 

^ Sf<' s* Anfelico, Abgelo, Tintoret. 

Gothic delight m the restraint of, 173. 

— ~ sock}, growth of, 21a. 

Lc Nommnd, Plate ii. n. 

Leonardai revi^raf of Greek school* 193. 

*— oil-colbui^ of, laded, etc,, 327, 

on the painting of old women, 193. 

Leuce* Island oi; ,i9ti. 

JLiberiy, nvxiem adwiftfion of, 136, 

Life Mttf in, 239. 

fjgeiii, the* Siren (com), Plate XVII 
light and colour, 140* 

more awful tlwan darkness, cjJi, 

.^hy, xxiv. 3» on I.acmkri Hera, 193 ir. 
ii^''’jU>mktrdi of ^'entce, hne tindetaittsng of, 174* 

s. British Museum. I’haioes WaterkM'i 

** ' VVelfir.gton, Whitt hail 

Xik»d4f^ii3hss of the 31:16. 

Xof«, Greek 'JUkI liaban ai|iec:is of, the sfff. 

S>f <, Affections. 

LiKca, Cha^»e! of t'he Hose, moderate in si/c, 1 45. 

Liidan** dream, 35 

Prouiethcus qucHisd, 70 and m 
- ttory'’of,|ds trylaf'.ln carve, ilk.> ri, . 

Luini, ||l ' 

— wrk ol^'ifefamiion of Shepherds (CewittO CaihodralX 119. 

l 4 tid» marbk MlRS|^ 

Alfcn to engrave, IL 

flii^bORWA, the, i»Tintonii's * } ' 

Mii^aleii, tbtt — ^ aia. 

fehSfen virtue, sublimity oi; 238, ' 

Matolm Colkctkn, ^ 

©very nm to kam some, 97- 

Marlile.iui ulaierial for sculfKure, t$» pitfe ulnie cohmri t|9. 
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Marble, teliiSfency to discolour, 227. 

Masonry, perfect in Lombardic architecture, 160. 
arranjtemt*nt of, a te-t t>f good art, 120 

Mati ilia, Qiieetb ■ j 05 » 

Mechanical work degrawiing. 148; 

Mechanism, Greek dizain of, a lesson for us, 207™8* 

• iTio<iernj;*m and, Sa* 

onr |)ride in, 55, 

Medusa - 1 ike, M. Angelo’s Nigfit, 230 «. 

Messene, fKwinon of, m Greece, h>5«-96. 

Metal, a kind of clay, a mateiial for ari, //, 

— “ -^rk in art, to lue linnTCi.t by the nat«En^;l>f metal, 157. 

kinds of, solid atKi dat, 

Mkhael Angelo, age of, 216. 

anatomy of, z2Q~t^o. 

anificiai, 2ji. 

— studies the body dead, 231. 

— armour fu, 

* am nor. s lectute on, its scope, 209 rr- 

- — v^hv printed sepsi.rateiy,. 

/*//' ii., 20j> 

in arc due tv\ 2?K 

decay o! gfx>d workmarisl )p wnh, 227. 

— « dccimc of art (Flopsnce) and. 215. 



— ^ '21"^. 222,, 

display of. appeals lo the weak and pedantic, 
2 ,u- 

ilmt'r*atic power of* 22S, 
effort uft to be Greek, 223. 
hrm of, f^atyric^ 232. / . 

faults of, 221. 

^res 4 ^tms of, id<c^cjent* and fadedj, 227* 

Greek spirit tu, 223. 229-3a 
Kesauk 235. 

life 0^ amid^^n ifiirigue, 214* 
mccHantcal n^ion in, Ijb 
iio»es of hts ajx 

on oibpaioikfiill 

'■ '% mt mster of* 2 27* 

period of art <idte|^itied Wy, 2 if > 
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J^lidiael sculptum concsclved as paiatittf tsf; ' 

siippcw»cd sitbiknity of, S37* 

— temper of, dramatic, 22^-14, m: 

— ^ circus at'liiete in art, 224^ 

Tintoret niincd by disegiio di ht Angela/' 

. ' -^* 7 . 

Tyriw hiti on, 

work of, done in languor or sickness, ai<y 
„ — splendid cdort, 213. 

wokks of : 

(kMui, study i>f 335» 

'■ ' Lasijndgmeot, 321, 236, 39, 

itu evil influence, 24a 

' ' — - neither ihoughlCul nor 

iMcIpfuf, 24a 

No^ht, Metius^^uke, ayo 

Oxfoid < •allericsi, drawi^^s,, 232-34. 

lack of intere'st shou n in, 

209- I a 

Medi*, i totnbi, design,^ 

20 

several Hmkhi, copHr-^^ 
2Cw./-iro. 

-- — ■ ^ bibylk Ldny^a, 235. 
K'licliael the Archangel m TintswerV ^ I'amdise, ' Z4t '42, 
MiBingeit^s Ancient C];^ues ami 1 vir,g%'* 

Milton, dramatic power W, 

•. — , i|ii0ted, CmnmhntiM ^ / Sabrina, 
why on ivor>v\^5^ 

Mmo 4a Firsolet scripture oC its di.iyj^rn. and fa* < -esepreswofi, 22a 
llinos, rewa^rds evil only, 207. 

Mi««ls, test of finer orj litd vuthm t;:;c% i?j. 
Mithridates VI. of Fontii«i, Kit of, 12a 

' 4 - 2 — ^ p.*nw 4 of, on wii, 118, im 

Modtornism, Heaven’s aagert at, 24% 

' • idolatiyf oli 6^ 

no itiiiiglnatkiii, smeeritj, or vinit in, 
tbo«siglil# sl» tone, loA 

' " 2^ It Art, Beatity, Catbedraiff CWi% 

; Critidfsii, Emoiion^ Fmxm^ » 
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Ital", Ln>erty, MecbMisno, 
Priv-'- ■!., Science, Sculpture, SpUtin^', 

Truth. WcaSih. 

MinitsMy, more tua’r^tic •trcns.'tli. 338. 

— the law oj in 's.t. U 5 “’^Vv 
MnJi^Ve, Lf h\% V ■>! i-' 

o!i i * ' U nn the., ■ 

Mor y;tv <»■! m i^s -'?i. 

?4<v»c\ V/!, 'i vntou‘t’'s ' .‘i.aai^e ” 24-"- 

" *15 if. an v- Hy J 

..- . fU'Menrs !*>. ail ' ’’*'' f'>n'n, t 3 

. ir» cni . n.‘r Ti.jft -'r ■- 


^ .K' 

>r.a A; 

])i I’t'h*. 

' ■* .. ii- 


' ;p:n , 

1 :< 


^! . . f, h.fj »». 'A 
3 rt)nho«"„* '. 

Ar>::rv>i Ajth 
A'iV,.f*ns; s^>l’ 

I f r|»h <.*'’" rl 
]] Ji'< ''Mhr ’ 

Ml ’ uu Mniav. 

3 f j ' Vt'iAt uui'»'« 

Tl.tCt L»v'''i''C 


f> pVH'- 'A 
.\ 

J 'i't‘ IaV. . 
t^•u Hf' 

Ir. 


Arax^ Anihr'‘>S 3 a. 

Athena, 
!,.|.-ia;a. I'/.': Man, 


ir^tn 

1 Thr^eti? 


june^^ 

'..-ht. ivtc. ■■ i'-.i'",-- ’ 

i'i, ••;.»*• .. ’■<• ■ ’••''', 

^•,hv'., T.nnwi’.s 
, Veuus, Zeus. 


‘hi’’, ra 

i*:l'iS, 


Rj‘,wh< 3 ., vAv».m >, 


x.,ii, N-- wrr; 

* ' ^ pjision Uv c‘'". ,A' 

,...,™- X'' l**!*^' rWlitl'HMI'*!.-! Sit inlitwKt, '. 

iivtt.i of. "* =‘'^- -f" ■’■■'?'^- . , 

>huur.-»t 5 .«tt.ry. piaftsfor au.lrors te' ti-ve. on. /-e.r v. 

Srf ». Ass, ltt»..ks. Buds, l;aiwti»sm. k...,k, Howe,,. 
<;*,3ss. Sfi», S. '!«'.•*<*, Sfirlls, i-:Veino.t. 

Nel!<JO 5 ^^ 

N«»ton Sir ^ j ^ ... r.'- 

a«s SoutbwB Europe^ art ©ppes.* . . 


:J 4 ' 
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Narfhcrn und Southern Europeafi Cashohebm, 214. 

No^e, type of in Greek art, aja, 9* M» Angelo^ 

' OarPltMCF^ nadbnal, to laws, atj* 

Oil- paint ing, its permanency, aay. ' 

— M. Angelo on, 227. 

r the art of arts (satlptnre, drawings music i« 

. orie), 2Z7- 

On^knn^cif man, a vain Mudy^ sef s. DarwimsOi, 

Ottky's Iv^luin School of f>e«ign,'* 233. 

Oitford, art tcarhirag u 

fmwp;hu cats carved on, 134. 

- schtH'*!^, copying scries, &hclh in the, 1 3* 

-- Su Mary vp-w, iR 

Tay!ondD (^alicnes, driinings in, by M. Angeky 20^) m. 

* ^ *“ by RapKiiel, 111. 

PArtAt^ art docs not ^ht ^'ods, Iml renders th,ei« 

personaiity visible, 34, 

Pam, hnc of, in art, a sign of <h enne, 22 <k 32 1 
Painters, ciuitj* of gre;*b to the pubh'Cv 224. 

Painimg, defined, 2. 

mastery over colour, 6 . 

gfifccrally, bur nul nec-CS-sarily, imitaiive, 7. 

the materials of, 151. 

— and sculpture are one graphic art, 7. 

disnEgnisfiedii i la 

AV/ s. Aft, Otbpaimingy etc 
'Palks, to '** s-ee die law of seuIpruMs,, 109 

Paris, Hotel dt Cltta>% 201. 

Kotre D^wte, towo;# of, tS. 

'-7- ikff referred to, 30S* 
iH dife.§ol»li<iii^ 243. 

*— Strasbur^f 

the fairest city ^ EiifO|ic, 243.. 

Panhemm, essay jpg. Sm «» I'touimy. 

Pai^htj llwt cat of, 39-, • 

Parronagis An. . 

Pausankiai and the speaking tr^nji . m44 





Pnuiianiii^ on Epiciauru.^’ ibeatre, 25* 

Pavia^ Ihi? Ccitosa tfto. 

Paarls, their and value, 16-7. 

loin representing, So. 

.Pelops^^ivory shoulder of, inlaid, S6. 

Pentecost, early Christian pictures of, 189, 

Perilaw, the, huU ot, * 

Persephone Adfipii, </>. 

Pctrarcli, temple of, 214. 

Fettie^s Henry V!., R, A., 1871,/^^/: lii. #/. 

Phaianthas of I'aientuni, 117. 

Plialaris, his saying on Perilails’ bull, 128. 

Phidias* master, Agcladas; 197. 

age of, in C^ieece, 48. 

repeals Zeus, 

— showing his ‘‘Jupiter,” 141. 

I'hillytTa, leaves of, engraved, 177. 

Phutru^ un art, 46. 

huina:nzcd by Greek, ih;. 

Photogiaphy, as 4 mearr!* cif dliifnatton, ^re/, ii, 
i4ctMre, the most ihoughdid and prerj<»aS m ihc wprld, Tinturet^s 
‘*r*Bradiser 23S, __ 

the two best, 2s8'~i9.'’^^ s. Bellini, 

Pkcjcig two things together, tjte art of, 4, 

Pilgnmst painting of, 

Pindar, age of, in Griiwbe, 4^ 

qixox t ' ^ I . irert 2C14 

Oi vsi. ; 92* 

-- — 'PythJv. ; iBa 

itsc of Ode i ; B6. 

Plia, Clftnpp baiiio, 53, 

of the Thom, inoctejit|liiaes 145, 205* 

— - of, ^ ' 

dSovanni' Piaftno^Svjpdpit, ; 

a^cttiptuic of, religi^fiia, 5Z. 

— ^ichool cl, 54 r 

Pisam; tf|iEfeoUc faith of the, ai 4 : J; 

Ptaanoi Giovtinai, pulpit M 

ondercutliilg' %4 

Niccola, pulpit at Siena, s|, 
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Pi!?t0ja» La Rot»bm*s at, 129, 

iind countries nnined- Sfe ^ 4!4fJiini /Hm% PeJ|»LL 
EnifibK France, (»rwce, Hiero|’Kilis» Indian, Italy Japanese*, 
Lence, Lnndon, Me^isone^ Oxford, Fans, Sn‘a»di^>urK% Syra- 
cuse, Tarfintuni* Tuitene--., Tunbrid^e^ U idiu^fl'ord^ York. 
Eliite, a breakfesl, analysis of its fonii and d-et'-oj aitan, 9, 

— mein!, mean'mjtof, 157 

Pla^o, Late'S iv%, on tnujiey *%% the iwd of evii, 13H* 

Minos, ;n,;»ht e-jiJaK seiv^c of udoor, 32. 

- F'oLt), sod, 204 * 

Flouj^'h. ,% '* lisr essentisil picfo- of Inniwn Horkrnau 

ship.' t 

Pk>tig!Hha?r, 4 « -^''C v S-dd,ierL-». 

fhf* he^MSinin)^ of art, 

fireck, 2^*4- 

r'« 4 ;, I kt7'>,. Dirouglit out iicra, 36-7. 

!'> ,yi*m>tus- porcb of, 

Polynesia, feithtr ided of, 64, 

Pope, Alox^suler, rt!igiotj$ tone of, 5^^- 
l‘oru:oiiire arc! arnmmwn diattact tn Greek art, t:f , 

I'® tevipture less great lhau in 

no early Gffetk, 1 17, 

of good men,, v^tolile, taa 
PraxsUctes wondered u% ‘ 

Prayer, ancient and : wlikli arori^? 27 - 

.. — to faive gods, and to true, 27- 

Frax'c,vd«NrA:, Litany qwlwl, 27* 

Fredaiary' nature of early racei*, 213. 

Pre-Rapbaeiii® art^ thmdegged saiin's 
IMnoedoms in TimofcYsd^Paradi'ie,*' 241/ 

Frinciimbtfct — 241. 

ProTO^slieus and fim'idedtut, 1 49 

— - gls'tis neal It#, c-p^A>sed m 

tr»siimte« owal *'uk;r in art, atXk' 
l-bnopmkm, serm^^o^ & <Jev«lcyped, j, 

„?.'Joi't in mmloTo Fnfiiii If -''v 
Fii^5ittAiitbm. b;,jroiA»eonAH ol 214,, 

a de»ir .i‘ :h c of an aocH irt 0 C, 7 1 1 « 


** Pfmi 4 eBWf** true m«trvinf of, 149. 
Fabbc, duty of gfmi aitfeds m Uu% ;i34. 
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RaCHKI,, no longer weeping for her diildren, fn Tintoret’s 

** Paradtse,*' 142. 

KaUibciw, iirawbii a, l»y Durer and T'irner, 126. 

Raphaei, a rircii.s athkte m ins art, 224, 

axcof, 

*“****-'•*• «A'>iUomy (ft, Its vanitv, 230-31. 

^'udies th*Mx>d) dead, 230 ';t, 

art, etc , 215, 217. 

— « spirit of, if., 

•'^e of, amoi < ()4in intrigue.’^, 224. 

“ *— irj«*cha!drri! irjotiun of, 231. 

penoti ,tn ejsn-nplified by, 213. 


Teivi|M I of, 2 i 4. 

' “ ' t Irani at It, *24* 

oik . of ,y‘nc;r^ty, splendid effort, 2*3, 

' 'r.Vri'ed *0 

u'A^'o t:s, Oxford, sowe of them copies. 211. 

!^c !'eauttful liat»\ and dove-, 23 L 
the fkihf-fie Cha|>» , drapet'er;., i3f>. 
and n.’s« rva];mcc, the eno of art, 32, r22. 

?<c '''! ^u,2ion, { 'athe'‘Cisin and the, 214. 

art ao.i literature, grand, 213. ^ 

Rflieh f’cur of s< oipcnral, 174*. 

R^‘hgR-:c de< a tf <if naaaoal, * 

- ' - e^R'at) il to national sculj>*ure, 63. 

ct'aaginai' »n and, in early races, 2f 2. 

inoia nu .S>/ s. English, France, Modernism. 

. ttrsts and tnaK of nauonai, 50 

tone fd' :li growth of national n.ind, 58. 

4 f<'‘ ”UTe( tions, Belief, Beilini, Bible. ' Catho- 
lioiAk P^Oife. Ihnci^ English, Faith, Fran* c, 

Cewis, iioeO'iv, IB 11 , Idouitryi vXife, \! Uermsm, Prove?, 
Pimcvstajiitmi, Piovhirnce, RepmiaticiH S>ns, Tlier^ogv 
*^^nnhr.ifMJ4 pa.1utesqut% Zog^* 

RcfOi* Li.eh'iousness and claj|s»r'sm ol halia% up 

Kf r ,e in art, 2 1 1)- 20, % 

Kf /.eniblaode to naturr, the t nd of t Z2. 

Rt'jjj'vifis, Sif J., pjrture a judge'Sv- *25 
RlWiiatWIOthus rfwajds good (f,p. Mi»Oi>„ S07. 
tJie prayer of, fy?. i 
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the npiiph, afiii Apcj^llo, ft. 

Rtjjht Md wroii|i! m ait^/r^A i. 

Him, a, 1$ a continuous lmndk% % 

Ru^cw, |wscmificiitii>u of, Si?. 

Kubinson, Mr, quoted on Nhvhael An^jcloi ap-34. 

Roman Kntpire, c%A:%ar^ of the, 

Jicuiptare c,haracter in port rai tutu?, fxx 

Ko^ the, a l>>v ^ ilower, 72. 

•— Tunic's use of, 72. 

ihc mo-' beautiful non-rual Ofgamsm for form, 
colon',', 'ind 72. 

ReweOini, ‘‘Egyptuu bas-rrlteR." 32, 

Kemrs, 1^■ar^ of th<^ c'-aours of inc, 13. 

Rrmen Cathtdial, tiansepu 173 
Royal Academy lS;t\ //v/1 nu a.-^* 

0OI one picture honourable to art in d, 340r 

Sabrina, viViaii of fM'iUon, ** SS* 

St. Agnes (TintoretR Paradise**). 242, 

,'St. Augustine ana his mother ^Tintoret^s *" ParaiU^ie 241, 

St Barbara Paradise"^). 242. 

St. Catherine 342* 

St Cecilia, moden rlrawmg oC 125. 

Sv ewistopher fl *:uotef*is ** Paradise *>, 241 • 

H, Ce^rge (DtmatelloV, 

Si. Cmrf^'% Cusld, S^rit#i/or (Aiig, 6, Ihyo) on, 1 
St Giosftna of Padua (TinioretV '** Faradjs^e 242, 
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